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MAINTAINS  PRESSROOM  SCHEDULES 


-raph:  JFathinglon  Po$t. 


...with 


SCOTT 


EXTRA  HIGH  SPEED  PRESSES 


NEWSMEN  all— management,  mechanical  8U> 
pervisors,  foremen,  and  operators  at  this 
world  famous  Washington  Daily  are  enthus¬ 
iastic  about  SCOTT  PRESSES. 


Pressmen  .  .  .  like  the  way  SCOTT  PRESSES 
**Operate.*^  The  Washington  Post  Scott  press 
job  includes  a  wide  variety  of  exclusive  oper¬ 
ating  features  that  appeal  to  the  ^'press  gang.^’ 


The  Washington  Post  installation  of  24  Scott 
'^Extra  High-Speed”  units,  comprises  16  black 
and  white  units,  8  color  units,  and  4  pair  of 
the  world  famous  3  to  2  ratio,  Scott  ^^Extra 
High-Speed”  folders. 

Speed,  is  essential  to  NEWS,  and  SCOTT  ^*Ex- 
tra  High-Speed”  Press  Units  and  Folders  are 
'^the  fastest  in  the  world — bar  none.” 


Large  archways  permit  easy  (man-sized)  en¬ 
trance  into  each  working  unit  from  both  the 
gear  and  drive  sides  so  that  all  parts  are 
readily  accessible  and  adjustments  can  be 
made  quickly. 


Economy  is  as  important  as  speed  —  Scott 
equipment  provides  economy  coupled  with 
dependable  speed,  giving  low-maintenance 
printing  long  after  the  initial  cost  is  foi^otten. 


The  Scott  ink  distribution  system  is  entirely 
free  of  'Viping”  contacts. 


Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 
new  plant  .  .  .  Consult  SCOTT  on  the  fastest, 
most  versatile  newspaper  press  equipment 
ever  developed. 


Literature  available  Buy  with  Confidence . . .  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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From  where  I  sit 
6u  Joe  Marsh 


Hope  ''Cappy"  Told  Him 
Where  to  Get  Off! 

*‘Cappy^*  Fisher — who  just  retired 
after  thirty-five  years  as  a  railroad 
conductor — was  telling  about  a  cer¬ 
tain  salesman  who  was  often  one  of 
his  passengers. 

“That  man  was  so  busy,”  says 
Gappy, “he  used  to  bring  a  dictaphone 
on  the  train  to  catch  up  on  his  letters. 

On  one  trip  he’d  been  rushing  around 
so  much  he  clean  forgot  to  bring  his 
ticket.  Left  it  on  his  desk.” 

When  Gappy  started  to  tell  him  not 
to  worry  about  the  ticket  he  forgot^ 
the  salesman  busts  out  with  *‘Who^s 
worried  about  the  ticket?  Its  just  that 
now  J  don’t  know  what  city  I  was 
going  to  get  off  at!” 

Gappy  might  have  been  pulling  our 
leg,  but  from  where  I  sit,  lots  of  us  get 
so  wrapped  up  in  ourselves  we  often 
forget  “where  we’re  going.”  Some  folks 
get  so  narrow  they  even  begrudge 
their  neighbors  the  right  to  enjoy  a 
glass  of  beer  now  and  then.  Let’s  not 
forget  that  just  as  trains  run  on  steam 
and  oil,  democracies  run  on  freedom 
and  tolerance! 


Let  Dr.  Rumely's  Fund 
Donors  Identify  Selves 
To  THE  Editor:  With  reference 
to  your  editorial  on  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Rumely  in  your  issue  of  April 
21,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are 
guilty  of  injecting  another  side 
issue  into  this  case.  (You  state 
“too  many  side  issues  have  been 
injected  into  this  case.”) 

The  issue  was  not,  as  you 
stated,  simply  a  matter  of  forcing 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  to  divulge  the  names 
of  persons  purchasing  its  litera¬ 
ture.  It  was  more  complicated 
than  that  and  involved  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  sale  of  litera¬ 
ture  by  this  Committee  was  a 
means  of  hiding  and  concealing 
contributions  through  the  guise 
of  purchasing  booklets,  pamphlets, 
and  other  material  published  by 
this  Committee.  Your  intimation 
that  other  publishers  of  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  might, 
because  of  this  decision,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  register  as  lobbyists  is 
not  only  far-fetched,  but  actually 
is  an  inference  which  cannot  log¬ 
ically  be  drawn  from  the  decision 
on  Dr.  Rumely. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  log¬ 
ical  reason  why  contributors  to 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  should  not  be  identi¬ 
fied.  Whether  their  contributions 
are  outright  or  in  the  form  of 
purchases  of  literature  published 
by  the  Committee  is  immaterial. 
Actually,  these  people  if  they  real¬ 
ly  believe  in  their  views  and  also 
believe  :n  democracy  should  be 
only  too  willing  to  let  themselves 
be  known  in  order  to  lend  further 
force  to  their  opinions. 

Richard  E.  Cooke, 

Vick  Chemical  Co., 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

100th  Anniversary 

To  THE  Editor:  We  are  send¬ 
ing  you  a  copy  of  our  100th  An¬ 
niversary  Edition  which  was  is¬ 
sued  May  4. 

Rochester  and  surrounding 
towns  have  a  German  population 
of  more  than  75,000  and  40%  of 
the  people  living  in  the  city  are 
of  German  descent. 

The  Abendpost  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  Ger¬ 
man-language  newspapers  in  Am¬ 
erica.  From  the  beginning  it  has 
fostered  and  maintained  the  high¬ 
est  traditions  of  journalism.  It 
has  consistently  championed  every 
patriotic  and  civic  cause. 

Julius  Stoll,  Publisher, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Abendpost. 


ASNE  Convention  Poll 

To  THE  Editor:  Editorial  titled 
“ASNE  Problem”  in  your  issue  of 
April  28,  says: 

“The  Society’s  board,  following 
a  tie  vote  of  the  members  on 
whether  to  hold  a  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  formerly  in  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

For  your  information,  this  vote 
was  taken  in  1949.  Last  year  the 
board,  seeking  a  more  clear-cut 
decision,  asked  for  a  new  pdl 
which  was  conducted  by  this  of¬ 
fice.  The  result  this  time  was: 

For  Washington  . . .  .227 

For  SF  . 173 

Swell  convention  numbers  you 
got  out! 

Fredric  G.  Pitts,  Editor, 

The  Bulletin, 

American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

A  Bouquet  ... 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  April  28 
issue  rings  the  bell.  Lustily,  lo 
fact,  it  is  the  best  you’ve  ever 
put  out.  In  content.  In  typogra¬ 
phy.  In  format. 

For  the  “bible”  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  to  push 
itself  forward  that  way  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  example. 

Most  of  us  are  too  stodgy.  Mosl 
of  us  are  too  routine.  Most  of 
us — in  the  presence  of  the  fiercest 
competition  outside  our  business 
we’ve  ever  faced  —  are  deceiving 
ourselves  into  believing  that  all 
is  well.  All  is  well  because  ab¬ 
normal  business  times  bring  ab¬ 
normal  circulation  and  abnormal 
advertising.  The  test  will  come 
later.  The  showdown  will — I  sus¬ 
pect — make  us  wonder  why  we 
didn’t — as  you  are  now  so  wisely 
doing  —  redress,  re-stimulate,  it- 
generate  for  the  days  ahead. 

Not  the  least  impressive  aspect 
of  the  excellent  series  of  improit- 
ments  is  your  new  letters  column. 
That’s  right  down  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  alley.  In  my  judgment  that’s 
the  most  valuable  single  factor  in 
modern  journalism.  In  times  such 
as  these,  when  everything  is  so 
fluid,  problems  more  numerous 
and  complex,  opinions  so  quick, 
judgments  so  sharp — in  times  such 
as  these  a  letters  column  is  far 
more  important  than  ever  befoit 
It  is  my  guess  that  you’ll 
in  that  spot  of  your  stepped-i| 
paper  a  far  warmer  response  thm 
even  you  may  have  imagined. 

Perhaps  by  this  time  you  may 
have  guessed  that  Editor  &  Pu* 
{Continued  on  page  4) 
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We  re  Proud  of 

Bee  BaMdikiae 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN 

Represented  Nationally  by  W A R D-GR I FFITH  CO..  Inc. 


Peabody  Award 


(The  George  Foster  Peaboel]f 
Aivards  are  designed  to 
recognize  outstanding  and 
meritorious  public  service 
rendered  each  yfear.) 


The  citation  said  in  part,  .  .  .  “to  a  brilliant  young 
reporter  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  who,  in  a  series  of  lively 
articles,  carried  out  the  most  exacting,  thorough  and 
readable  checkup  of  broadcasts  by  Walter  Winchell, 
Drew  Pearson  and  Fulton  Lewis  Jr.” 


Naturally  this  pleases  us.  But  we  can’t  say  we’re  sur¬ 
prised.  For  Ben  Bagdikian  is  just  one  member — though 
a  good  one — of  a  first-class  newspaper  team.  Day  in  and 
day  out — mornings,  evenings  and  Sundays — this  team 
gives  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  a  readable,  realistic 
picture  of  their  world,  their  nation,  their  state  and  city. 


We  don’t  say  that  all  our  reporters  get- citations,  or 
that  all  our  stories  win  medals.  But  we  DO  say  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  this  team  have  won  for  us  the  most 
important  prize  any  daily  newspaper  can  have — the 
interest  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  our  community. 


(But  )Ye  Can't  Say 
Were  Surprised) 


Ben  Bagdikian  is  the  reporter  whose  critical  study 
of  the  “Pitchmen  of  the  Press — Pegler,  Pearson, 
Winchell  and  Fulton  Lewis — won  for  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin 


The  Georte  Foster 


lAJkat  Our  h^eaderA 


RELIGIOUS  COVERAGE 
RATES  TOP  PRIORITY 

Space  problems  are  compelling 
editors  to  be  more  selective  than  ever 
before  in  their  choice  of  special  serv¬ 
ices  and  features.  The  world  crisis  has 
created  changing  editorial  values  on 
what  should  go  into  the  newspaper. 
New  judgments  are  being  made  as  to 
the  types  of  news  service  which  should 
be  given  priority. 

Editors  are  making  room  for 

RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE  because 
national  and  world  developments  in  the 
field  of  religion  should  receive  top 
priority.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
present  world  struggle  is  essentially 
one  between  a  religious  and  ant?- 

religious  concept  of  life. 

RNS  news,  feature  and  photo 

services  are  carried  hy  a  constantly 
growing  list  of  fine  newspapers.  By 
joining  them,  you  will  earn  for  your 
newspaper  the  appreciation  of  an  ever- 
increasing  religious-conscious  public. 

Write  or  wire  for  samples 
and  rates. 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


continued  from  page  2 
LiSHER,  newly-tailored,  hair  slicked 
back,  shoes  highly  polished,  makes 
a  better  impression  on  at  least 
one  regular  reader  thereof.  If  you 
guessed  that — I  guess  maybe  you’d 
be  right.  Congratulations  —  and 
more  power  to  your  capacity  for 
growth,  enterprise  and  willingness 
to  change  to  adapt  yourselves  to 
the  swiftly  changing  nature  of  our 
unpredictable  times. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  Editor, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

To  THE  Editor:  .  .  .  excellent 
job  on  the  coverage  of  the  spot 
news  at  the  annual  meetings. 

Edward  H.  Butler, 
Publisher, 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 


To  THE  Editor:  I  like  your 
new  styling  of  E&P.  It’s  an  inter¬ 
esting  break  with  tradition. 

L.  R.  Blanchard, 
Editor, 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

.  .  .  And  a  Brickbat 
To  THE  Editor:  Your  story 
(May  5,  Page  8)  on  Meriden  is 
dull  and  insipid.  The  uniqueness 
of  the  situation  offered  excep¬ 
tional  exploitation  possibilities. 
We  have  had  countrywide  requests 
for  details.  Editor  &  Publisher 
definitely  missed  the  boat.  Forget 
that  deep  freeze  complex. 

Wayne  C.  Smith,  Publisher, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 

Welcome  Home,  Herb 
To  THE  Editor:  ...  I  am  now 
back  on  the  job  and  feeling  ever 
so  much  better. 

Herbert  W.  Cruickshank, 
General  Business  Manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

‘Doc'  Kynett  Corrects 
Some  Garbled  Reporting 
To  THE  Editor:  Sometimes  re¬ 
porters,  in  their  haste,  make  mis¬ 
takes,  and  when  I  am  quoted  (in 
April  28  article)  as  saying  “make 
it  facts — not  fatalities”  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  slightly  off  base.  What  1 
said  was  “make  it  facts — not  fal¬ 
lacies.” 

In  another  spot  I  am  quoted 
as  saying  that  one  of  the  faults 
of  the  ABC  is  that  it  is  an  audit¬ 
ing  organization.  What  I  did  say 
was  that  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
ABC  might  be  that  it  is  financed 
as  an  auditing  organization  and 
not  as  either  an  educational  or 
promotional  organization,  which 


sometimes  makes  it  rather  dii- 
cult  to  spread  the  gospel  aboir 
ABC. 

One  could  ^raw  a  mistaken  con 
elusion  from  the  statement  as  i; 
appears  in  print.  However,  I  do 
not  think  that  these  are  serioos 
matters  and  I  am  afraid  that  most 
readers  do  not  follow  article 
closely  enough  to  attempt  to 
translate  garbled  statements. 

H.  H.  Kynett, 
Aitkin  -  Kynett  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It's  on  Honor 

To  THE  Editor:  We  would 
very  much  appreciate  your  per¬ 
mission  to  distribute  to  State  De¬ 
partment  missions  throughout  tie 
world  for  translation  and  possible 
re-publication  in  local  periodicals 
“Ocean  Dailies  Published  by  Ships 
on  Bounding  Main,”  by  Ray  &- 
win  from  the  April  7,  1951  issue 
of  E&P. 

Royce  Moch,  Chief, 

Field  Publications  Section. 

U.S.  Department  of  State 


^ lien.,. 


50  Years  Ago — ^With  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Col.  Alexander  K. 
McClure  after  55  years  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspaper  service. 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  principal  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  acquired  the  Philadd- 
phia  (Pa.)  Times. 

— From  The  Fourth  Estat' 
*  *  * 

30  Years  Ago — Some  10, OO] 
members  of  the  Internationa 
Typographical  Union  are  report 
to  be  on  strike  from  book  a 
job  printing  establishments  aro 
the  country  to  enforce  the  dema 
for  a  44-hour  week  .  .  .  Willia 
Randolph  Hearst  is  buying  th 
Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Recor 
and  plans  a  morning  tabloid. 

— From  Editor  &  Publishp 
*  *  * 

10  Years  Ago  —  Edwin  t 
Friendly  of  the  New  York  5ii’ 
has  stepped  down  as  chairman  o: 
the  Committee  in  Charge  of 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  AMP/ 
after  nine  years.  His  successor  , 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  managf 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

— From  Editor  &  Pi  blishb 

...^nJ  flo. 

This  Week — Out  of  more  thai 
600  typographical  union  contr 
on  file  with  ANPA,  353  pro’ 
for  workweeks  of  fewer  than 
hours;  several  are  for  33  hours. 
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A  CITY  LARGER  THAN  ST.  LOUIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


AND  SEATTLE  COMBINED  WILL  MOVE  TO  COLORADO 


This  summer,  Colorado's  population  will  be  increased  by  more  than  3,100,000 
out-of-state  vacationists.  That's  more  people  than  live  in  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle,  all  combined. 

And  while  these  3,100,000  extra  people  are  enjoying  "the  nation's  roof  garden," 
they'll  be  in  a  gay  spending  mood.  They'll  spend  more  than  $221,000,000  in  Colorado 
.  .  .  that's  $221,000,00(^in  extra  summer  sales  over  and  above  the  regular  market. 

Your  share  of  this  extra  summer  business  is  worth  getting.  And  the  surest,  easiest 
way  to  get  this  extra  business  is  to  increase  your  summer  advertising  in  the  most  widely 
read  selling  medium  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  . . .  THE  DENVER  POST. 


CIRCULATION 

Daily  . 331,US 

Syndjy  . 3«2.7M 

fmpirc  Magasina  and  Comict . 39S,0S7 

A.6.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1950 


THE  DENVER  POST 

PAiMIR  MOTT,  IDITOR  AND  P  I  I  S  N  I  E 


Nolionoffy  by  Molonoy.  Rogon  &  Schmitt,  liK. 
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'  A  newspaper,  like  an  individual,  has  its  own  unique 
character.  That  character  usually  is  reflected  in  the 
quality  of  its  circulation. 

In  more  than  11,000  communities  throughout 
every  one  of  the  48  states  that  make  up  the  United 
States,  you  will  find  men  and  women  who  are  regular 
readers  of  The  New  York  Times. 

These  men  and  women  read  The  New  York  Times 
because  it  gives  them  more  news  than  they  can  get 


from  any  other  source  —  all  of  it  reliable,  complete, 
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free  of  slant  or  bias.  Men  and  women  who  seek  that 
kind  of  news  and  that  kind  of  newspaper  are  usually 
the  leaders  in  their  communities. 
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The  New  York  Times  1951  Circulation  Book  is  just 
off  the  presses.  It  shows,  in  figures,  the  extraordinary 
penetration  The  New  York  Times  makes  in  commu¬ 
nities  throughout  the  country.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy,  just  write  our  Research  Department. 
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Nttw  JSork  Sinter? 


“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


K< 


For  32  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
Circulation  over  500,000  iveekdays,  1,100,000  Sundays 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


NEWSPAPER 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


11  Pulitzer  Prizes  Won 
On  War  Or  Crime  Theme 


Miami  Herald,  Brooklyn  Eagle 
Get  Gold  Medals  for  Exposes 

By  Roy  Erwin 


War  and  Crime  do  pay  —  in 
Pulitzer  Prizes  to  newspapers  and 
newspapermen. 

Crime  reporting  brought  1951 
Pulitzer  awards  to  two  newspapers 
and  to  a  reporter  on  a  third  one. 

War  work  won  prizes  for  six  for¬ 
eign  correspondents,  a  cartoonist 
and  a  photographer. 

Two  coveted  Meritorious  Public 
Service  awards  were  made  this 
year.  They  were  won  by  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  FMgle  for  their  exposes  of 
organized  crime. 

Crime  in  Miami 

A  seven-year  battle  against  the 
infiltration  of  organized  crime  by 
the  Miami  Herald  is  credited  with 
the  removal  in  1950  from  office  of 
;  the  sheriffs  of  Dade  and  Broward 
Counties,  the  smashing  of  Miami 
Beach’s  gambling  syndicate  and  the 
closing  of  gambling  casinos 
throughout  the  area. 

The  newspaper’s  day-by-day  ex¬ 
pose  of  crime  last  year  included 
several  exclusive  stories,  including 
proof  that  a  nation-wide  gambling 
syndicate  had  established  control 
over  Miami  gambling  through  a 
racing  wire  service. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (D.- 
Tenn.),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee, 
described  the  Herald’s  work  as  a 
“tire’iess  campaign  founded  on 
well-established  facts”  and  credited 
it  with  achieving  “concrete,  and 
often  permanent,  results. 

“The  work  of  the  Herald  aided 
our  committee  tremendously  in  its 
actual  investigations,”  said  Senator 
Kefauver. 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  a  series 
of  articles  written  by  Ed  Reid,  a 
veteran  reporter,  charged  that  or¬ 
ganized  crime  was  reaping  millions 
of  dollars  annually  out  of  gam¬ 
bling  and  rackets  in  Brooklyn. 
This  huge  “take”  was  made  with 
the  connivance  and  paid  protection 
of  police  officials,  the  newspaper 
revealed. 

Kings  County  District  Attorney 
Miles  F.  Macl^nald  is  still  con¬ 
ducting  an  investigation  into  the 
charges,  which  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  confirmed.  Many  police  of¬ 
ficials  are  under  indictment  as  a 
result.  The  Eagle  kept  at  the  job, 
running  scores  of  exclusive  stories. 

Nation-wide  publicity  accompa¬ 
nied  the  investigations,  making  the 
entire  country  aware  of  organized 
crime’s  influence  on  the  economic, 
political  and  social  life  of  the 
people. 

Senator  Kefauver  paid  the  news¬ 
paper  this  warm  tribute: 

“I  want  to  mention  the  wonder¬ 
ful  job  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  did  in 
bringing  to  light  the  situation 
which  Mr.  MacDonald  set  about 
to  investigate.  Without  your  news¬ 
paper  it  never  would  have  been 
done.  It  is  true  in  any  city  that, 
with  an  alert  and  honest  press, 
crime  and  corruption  have  a  hard 
time  of  it.  Without  a  conscientious 
press,  a  city  can  be  at  the  mercy 
of  dishonest  officials  and  gang¬ 
sters.” 

Crime  in  Nevada 

For  a  distinguished  example  of 
local  reporting,  the  prize  went  to 
Edward  S.  Montgomery,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  for  his  exclusive 


stories  exposing  corruption  within 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
Nevada. 

Mr.  Montgomery  started  his  in¬ 
vestigation  on  his  own  initiative 
during  a  10-day  vacation  and  his 
newspaper  then  assigned  him  to 
the  story  for  a  three-month  period. 
He  produced  a  documented  ac¬ 
count  with  an  exhibit  of  photo¬ 
static  evidence  proving  his  charges 
of  extortion. 

Results:  Suspension  of  three  bu¬ 
reau  employes,  resignation  of  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
Nevada  and  a  Kefauver  Commit¬ 
tee  hearing. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  40,  became 
an  Examiner  reporter  in  1945, 
after  serving  on  the  staffs  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Reno 
Nevada  State  Journal  and  Reno 
Evening  Gazette. 

6  International  Prizes 

For  the  first  time,  more  than 
one  award  was  given  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Reporting.  The  Advisory 
Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  made 
six  awards  in  this  category — all 
of  them  for  war  refwrting. 

Fred  Sparks,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  the  only  one  of  these 
six  foreign  correspondents  to  win 
an  award  for  other  than  Korean 
war  reporting.  His  winning  story 
dealt  with  Stalin’s  stooge  army  in 
Germany,  a  new  German  Wehr- 
macht. 

Mr.  Sparks,  36,  began  as  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  for  the  late  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  became  editor  of  Parade  and 
then  was  a  syndicated  weekly  col¬ 
umnist  for  Marshall  Field  and 
later  for  Hearst.  He  went  to  the 
•South  Pole  with  Byrd  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 
in  1946. 

Scattered  Laundry 

The  seasoned  correspondent  en¬ 
tered  Tokyo  with  Gen.  MacAr- 


Pulitzer  Prizes 

Meritorious  Public  Service — 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.^  Y.)  Eagle  (for  their 
crime  reporting  during  the 
year.) 

Local  Reporting — Edward  S, 
Montgomery,  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  (Series  which  result¬ 
ed  in  an  expose  within  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.) 

National  Reporting — No 
.Award.  (The  Advisory  Board 
felt  that  Arthur  Krock,  New 
York  Times,  should  have  the 
award  for  his  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  President  Truman, 
hut  he  is  a  board  member.) 

International  Reporting — 
Keyes  Beech  and  Fred  Sparks, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Homer 
Bigart  and  Marguerite  Higgins, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Reiman  Morin  and  Don  White- 
head,  Associated  Press.  (Mr. 
Sparks  wrote  from  Europe,  the 
other  five  from  Korea.) 

Editorial  Writing  —  William 
Harry  Fitzpatrick,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  States.  (Scries  anal¬ 
yzing  an  important  constitu¬ 
tional  issue.) 

Cartoons  —  Reginald  W. 
(Reg)  Manning,  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic.  (Cartoon  en¬ 
titled  “Hats.’O 

News  Photography  —  Max 
Desfor,  Associated  Press.  (Pho¬ 
to  of  refugees  fleeing  across 
wrecked  bridge  in  Korea.) 

«  «  • 

Special  Citation  —  Cyrus  L. 
Sulzbeiier,  New  York  Times. 
(Exclusive  interview  with  Arch¬ 
bishop  Stepinatz.) 


thur’s  troops.  He  says  he  still  has 
laundry  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama, 
Okinawa,  Guam,  Hawaii  and  San 
Francisco. 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Lyons  Faces  Order 


To  DiVuIqG  TiD  SoUrCG  ^^^duce  Net  Run-Net  Paid  Spread, 
^  ^  NPA's  Newsprint  Conservation  Plea 

A  RtTLiNG  on  whether  Columnist  compelled  to  answer.”  Mr.  Bloch  _ - 

1  j  T  /n  4  IT  11  o  *rj  ♦Urt.  u  «.«.  I  HE  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  Can  solvc  tnc  problem  of  ne 

Leonard  Lyons  (Post-Hall  Syndi-  said  the  previous  witness  he  re-  .  mn^rvation  merhiniral  and  man 


^  a.  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  Can  solve  the  problem  of  newsprim 

Leonard  Lyons  (Post-Hall  Syndi-  said  the  previous  witness  he  re-  ^„pp,y  j,y  conservation  measures-“both  mechanical  and  manageri? 

cate)  must  reveal  the  source  of  ferred  to  was  Hy  Gardner  of  the  — ^  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Advisory  Committee  to  the  National 

information  for  items  relating  to  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  Production  Authority  was  told  by  Arthur  Treanor,  head  of  that  di- 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rosenberg,  convicted  had  appeared  the  preceding  week,  vision. 

atom  spy,  was  postponed  May  10  Rudolph  Halley,  former  chief  Mechanical  waste  was  described  as  the  loss  of  paper  in  pressroom 


iviis.  IVUbCllUClg,  ^UIIVICICU  lldU  lliu  picccuillg  vision. 

atom  spy,  was  postponed  May  10  Rudolph  Halley,  former  chief  Mechanical  waste  was  described  as  the  loss  of  paper  in  pressroom 
due  to  the  illness  of  Federal  Judge  counsel  for  the  Kefauver  com-  operations.  Mr.  Treanor  did  not  detail  “managerial  waste”  but  be 
John  C.  Knox.  mittee  and  now  engaged  in  private  felt  certain  that  committee  members  understood  it  to  cover  excess 


The  issue  arose  in  connection  law  practice,  represented  Mr. 
with  an  attempt  by  Mrs.  Rosen-  Lyons  at  the  hearing.  Mr.  Halley 
berg’s  counsel  to  obtain  her  re-  referring  to  the  role  of  govern- 


press  runs,  returns,  premiums,  specialties  and  gifts. 

“There  is  too  great  a  spread  between  net  press  run  and  net  paid," 
Mr.  Treanor  highpointed;  and,  he  said,  he  was  pleasantly  surpr^ 


moval  from  Sing  Sing  death  house  ment  agents  expressed  the  belief  unanimity  of  agreement  among  the  industry  representatives, 

pending  outcome  of  her  appeal.  that  the  press  too  can  operate  as  ■  .  •  o 


formation  relevant  to  a  legal  pro- 


Halley  charged  Mrs. 


On  May  7,  Judge  Knox  had  intended  only  if  it  can  get  infor-  Members  of  Newspaper  Advisory  Committee 
ruled  that  a  reporter  is  not  privil-  mation  without  running  the  risk  Named  to  the  newspaper  committee  are:  E.  M.  Anderson,  Brevard 
eged  to  withhold  the  source  of  in-  of  having  to  reveal  its  sources.  Tim^;  C.  W.  Brown,  Oconowowoc  (Wis.)  Enterprise;  Robert 

formation  relevant  to  a  legal  pro-  Mr.  Halley  charged  Mrs.  (M&ss.)  Herald-Traveler;  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Ha- 

ceeding.  The  hearing  had  been  Rosenberg’s  counsel  with  conduct-  v 

highlighted  by  an  unsu^essful  at-  ing  “a  fishing  expedition”  to  try  R  M.  New 

empt^  to  establish  whether  he  to  obtain  possibly  advantageous  G.  Hill,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times;  Samuel  H.  Kauffman, 

Lyons  items  were  material  to  the  information  ^om  Mr.  Lyons,  and  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Charles  C.  Lane.  New  York  Times;  Charles 
removal  issue.  added  that  the  items  m  question  p  McCahill,  Cleveland  (O.)  News;  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

Emanuel  Bloch,  attorney  for  were  “more  in  the  nature  of  edit-  Journal;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Canton  (O.)  Repository;  Charles  E.  Moreau. 
Mrs.  Rosenberg,  in  trying  to  prove  orializing  than  a  question  of  fact.”  Independent  Press,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.;  Parker  Prouty,  Amarillo  (Tex.) 


that  the  government  had  trans 


Lyons  Globe  News;  Pat  H.  Rice,  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle;  Gene  Robb, 


ferred  the  prisoner  to  Sing  Sing  in  jumped  up  to  interpose  that  his  Hearst  Newspapers;  George  F.  Russell,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Trib¬ 


an  effort  “to  break  her,”  singled  |tems  had  not  been  bas 
out  two  Lyons'  items  for  the  “speculation”  as  that  ten 
court’s  attention.  Both  items  said  been  previously  referred  to. 
merely  that  the  Rosenbergs  could  From  ‘Several  People’ 

still  save  themselves,  if  they  would  Called  to  the  stand  by  Judge 
“talk.”  Knox,  Mr.  Lyons  then  n 


items  had  not  been  based  on  une;  Franklyn  D.  Shurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Richard  W. 
“speculation”  as  that  term  had  Slocum.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Robert  L.  Smith,  Los  Angela 
been  previously  referred  to.  (Calif.)  News;  Russ  Stewart,  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times,  and  Frank 

From  ‘Several  People’  E.  Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

^  j  V.  T  j  NPA  said  no  limitation  order  is  now  being  planned  and  none  may 

u^aiieo  to  me  oy  -itiase  become  necessary  if  the  conservation  program  is  successful.  A  Ibt 


*3lk.  Knox,  Mr.  Lyons  Ihen  revealed  qJ  specific  ways  for  reducing  waste  will  be  issued  soon. 

Judge  Knox  said  Mr.  Lyons’  upon  questioning  that  his  source  NPA  said  there  have  not  been  many  hardship  cases  yet  but  sug 
statements  seemed  hardly  of  a  cm-  items  had  been  “several  gested  that  a  system  be  established  to  be  used  in  case  of  an  all-out 


cial  type  and  he  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  anyone  who  was  ac- 


but  denied  that 


war  or  other  emergencies  which  affect  the  supply  of  newsprint.  There 


session  type  of  speculative  con-  have  been  no  newsprint  production  cutbacks  caused  by  a  lack  of 


quainted  with  judicial  procedure  versation  with  friends  had  been  sulphur,  NPA  noted 


would  not  be  able  to  make  the  secured  the  informa- 

statement  provide  trienaiy  countries,  particularly  those  in  tne  snadow  ot  L.om 

ni’  u  -J  u  1.  J  .1  J  Having  revealed  on  the  stand  munist  domination,  with  a  minimum  of  newsprint  necessary  for  them 
Mr.  Bloch  said  he  had  culled  ,  .  .  .  had  not  1°  continue  publication.  He  assured  it  will  not  constitute  a  large 

columnists’  writing  on  the  subject  a  government  official  he  Z  drain  on  the  supply  of  newsprint, 

of  the  trial  and  had  been  led  to  w,.  ♦u^  « 

believe  Mr.  Lyons  had  inside  in-  question.  He  was  asked  Ticoulat  Heads  IMG  Pulp-Paper  Committee 

formation.  Hovvever,  the  lawyer  ^ad  at  one  time  Gabriel  J.  Ticoulat,  chief  of  NPA’s  forest  products  branch,  has 

said:  A  previous  witness  (at  .  connected  with  the  eovem-  elected  chairman  pro  tern  of  the  pulp  and  paper  committee  now 

these  hearings)  who  had  referred  *  in  process  of  organization  by  the  International  Materials  Conference^ 


Herman  Barger,  State  Department,  told  of  tentative  plans  to  help 
provide  friendly  countries,  particularly  those  in  the  shadow  of  Com¬ 
munist  domination,  with  a  minimum  of  newsprint  necessary  for  them 
to  continue  publication.  He  assured  it  will  not  constitute  a  large 


to  ‘inside  sources’  revealed  later  ^  ^ 

he  meant  speculation.  If  Mr.  ^  „ 

Lyons  will  say  he  got  this  from  rwk 


Mr.  Lyons  declined  to  answer 


speculation  I  will  say  that  he  is  call^  this  refusal  to  Mqre  efficient  use  of  sulphur  in  1 

an  irresponsible  journalist.  In  the  an  indication  that  the  col-  ,s  being  studied  by  another  group. 


A  subcommittee  will  deal  with  “emergency  supplies  of  newsprint. 
Its  function  will  be  advisory  and  there  is  no  present  intention  to  ere 
ate  a  “pool”  to  implement  a  distributive  scheme. 

More  efficient  use  of  sulphur  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp 


umnist  had  relevant  information 


interests  of  justice,  he  should  be  .  _  _  •  .  ,  , 

lo  oner.  Newspapermcm  Oversees  Censorship  Job 

Judge  Knox  thereupon  ruled  ^  Journalist-Senator,  William  R.  Knowland  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
E  &  P  INDEX  f  f  ^  reporter  is  not  privileged  to  Tribune  shared  with  “Atomic"  Senator  Brien  McMahon  the  respond- 

c.  withhold  relevant  information.  bility  of  overseeing  the  censoring  job  done  on  the  MacArthur-Marshall 

ing  survey  .  14  bis  first  appearance,  Mr.  testimony  by  Vice  Admiral  Arthur  C.  Davis.  The  Admiral  expressed 

I  Keview  .  32  Lyons  had  declined  to  reveal  the  appreciation  to  Cecil  Holland  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 

'  .  source  of  20  items  related  to  the  for  a  “sympathetic  story"  about  his  task. 

.  recent  atom  spy  trial  claiming  n  i  tt  i-  .•  mr  ^  . 

'  "  “the  relationship  between  news  Educators  Called  Unrealistic  on  TV  Costs 

.  sources  and  newspapermen  is  as  ^  Brief  filed  with  FCC  by  the  National  Association  of  Radio  and 

nt  Keview .  65  between  lawver  and  Television  Broadcasters  argues  that  educators  will  only  “waste”  tele 

.  \a  client,  doctor  and  patient  and  a  j;ision  channels  if  th^yTe  arbitrarily  assigned  for  non-comm^«^^^^ 

»er  uw .  34  J  „  pnnfAccrtr  ”  The  educators,  NARTB  claims,  take  an  unrealistic  view  of  the  cost  ot 

s .  51  Clergyman  ana  a  contessor.  operation. 


Advertising  Survey  .  14  bis  first  appearance,  Mr. 

Books  m  Review  .  32  Lyons  had  declined  to  reveal  the 

Cartoons  .  13  source  of  20  items  related  to  the 

.  it  recent  atom  spy  trial  claiming 

rnl^riai  .  “the  relationship  between  news 

Equipment  ReVkw  65  and  newspapermen  is  as 

Journalism  Education  .  36  as  between  lawyer  and 

Newspaper  Law  . .  34  patient  and  a 

Personals .  51  clergyman  and  a  confessor.” 

Photography  .  *0  «  .  , 

Promotion .  56  String  on  Store  Sale 


’Round  Their  Beats 
Shop  Talk . 


Attleboro,  Mass. — ^A  ball  of 


Personnel  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 

Robert  L.  Smith,  publisher  of  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  News,  and 


96  twine  provided  by  the  Daily  Sun  Silliman  Evans,  president  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  are  on  Prcsi 
20  featured  a  Retail  Trade  Board  Truman’s  12-member  Civil  Defense  Advisory  Council. 

sale  in  the  city  stores.  A  guess  Josephine  Riley  C/ir/sf/an  Science  Monitor  has  no  op^sition  in 
nt  doson  I'nrhoc  rtf  ctrino  wrtn  J“”c  '  election  for  president  of  the  Womens  National  Press  Club. 
.  frt.  She  would  succeed  Ruth  Montgomery,  New  York  News. 

I  ntv  n-t  \>r  »  f  *  A  Victor  Kendrick  came  forward,  in  a  message  from  Hong  Kong, 

ro-  lantic  City.  Most  of  the  store  ads  be  was  the  man  General  Marshall  fired  in  1945.  Mr.  Kcn- 

ide  contained  Mme  clue  to  the  height,  di-jck  then  was  an  OWI  news  editor;  now  he  is  chief  of  the  United 
[,y.  weight  and  size  of  the  twine  ball  press  Bureau  in  Hong  Kong. 

which  was  on  display  in  a  bank  Robert  J.  Enders,  adman,  is  setting  up  the  “first”  television  news 
___  window.  bureau  with  a  staff  of  10  cameramen  and  editors. 
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T“kes  .  20  featured  a  Retail  Trade  Board 

- c . stores.  A  guess 

What  Readers  Say  . 2-4  ^f  495,912  inches  of  string  won 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  ^  weeks  vacation  for  two  at  At- 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  City.  Most  of  the  store^  ads 

viding  acknowledgment  is  made  contained  some  clue  to  the  height, 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  weight  and  size  of  the  twine  ball 
right  and  date  of  issue.  which  was  on  display  in  a  bank 

.  _  window. 
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gold  medal  achievements 


Brooklyn  Lid  Blows  Off; 
No  Letup  in  Miami  Either 


Medal  Award  Followed 
By  Arrest  of  Policemen 

Headline-wise  the  timing  of 
the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  award 
to  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  was 
perfect. 

Just  one  day  after  the  announce¬ 
ment,  the  sordid  story  of  wide¬ 
spread  corruption  in  the  Police 
Department  was  detailed  In  an  in¬ 
dictment  opened  in  Kings  County 
Court.  It  accused  77  present  and 
former  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct 
justice. 

Before  the  day  was  over  nearly 
a  score  of  police  officers  were  put 
under  arrest.  Two  former  inspec¬ 
tors  were  named  among  the  21  de¬ 
fendants,  and  56  others,  including 
an  assistant  chief  inspector,  were 
named  as  co<onspirators. 

The  true  bills,  stemming  from 
the  Grand  Jury’s  eight-month  in¬ 
vestigation  into  a  $20,000,000-a- 
year  bookmaking  syndicate,  ac¬ 
cused  members  of  the  Police  De¬ 
partment  of  receiving  $3,000,000 
in  graft  in  1947,  1948  and  1949. 

The  award  to  the  Eagle  was  made 
for  the  campaign  against  organized 
crime  launched  Dec.  11,  1949,  with 
a  series  of  articles  by  Ed.  Reid, 
Eagle  reporter,  and  which  has  con- 
I  tinned  since.  A  direct  outcome  of 
‘  the  newspaper’s  campaign  was  the 
:  Brooklyn  rackets  investigation, 
I  which  has  already  uncovered  far- 
1  flung  “protection"  of  crime  by 
f  bribe-taking  police  and  has  led  to 
r  numerous  arrests,  resignations  un- 
-  der  fire,  indictments  and  convic¬ 
tions. 

Nationwide  Results 

Effects  of  the  rackets  investiga¬ 
tion  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
limits  of  Kings  County.  Since  it 
started,  other  communities,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  what  was  done  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  proceeded  with  a  house-clean¬ 
ing  of  their  own.  Eventually,  Con¬ 
gress  became  convinced  that  rac¬ 
keteering  and  its  evil  influence  on 
law  enforcement  and  politics  was 
a  national  as  well  as  a  local  prob¬ 
lem.  The  creation  of  the  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee 
followed. 

_  The  investigation  of  corruption 
>n  Brooklyn,  sparked  by  the  Eagle, 
started  shortly  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
nei^paper  at  the  close  of  1949 
which  prompted  District  Attorney 
Miles  F.  McDonald  to  open  a  com¬ 
plete  probe  into  the  allegations 
published  in  this  newspaper. 

Mr.  McDonald  recruited  a  staff 
^  investigators  from  the  Police 
l^partment  and  went  to  work.  By 
ihe  Summer  of  1950  gamblers  who 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoon  of  1950 
— ^“Hats” — by  Reg  Manning  of 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic. 

operated  throughout  the  city  in 
various  schools  were  put  out  of 
business,  the  District  Attorney  had 
rolled  up  four  convictions  and  a 
flock  of  indictments  and  secured 
the  first  records  of  pay-offs  to  po¬ 
lice. 

Mr.  McDonald’s  trojan  work 
soon  found  disfavor  in  City  Hall 
and  the  then  Mayor,  William 
O’Dwyer,  castigated  the  whole 
probe  as  a  “witch  hunt,’’  but  the 
unrelenting  investigation  went  on. 

As  evidence  piled  up  against 
the  Police  Department,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  playing  of  records  in 
Kings  County  Court  of  the  voices 
of  bookies  and  plainclothesmen  in 
intimate  conversation.  Mayor 
O’Dwyer  resigned  from  his  post 
and  was  kicked  upstairs  to  the  job 
of  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

In  September,  1950,  Boss  Bookie 
Harry  Gross  was  arrested  and  dis¬ 
closed  the  existence  of  a  $20,000,- 
000.  gambling,  syndicate  paying 
over  a  million  a  year  in  graft  to 
o|>erate  with  the  protection  of  po¬ 
lice.  Police  Commissioner  William 
P.  O’Brien  resigned  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  followed  by  Chief  of  De¬ 
tectives  William  T.  Whelan. 

The  Reid  expose  was  not  elig¬ 
ible  for  any  Pulitzer  award  since 
it  took  place  in  1949,  with  its  ac¬ 
tual  results  visible  only  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Throughout  last  year 
Reporter  Reid’s  stories  continued 
to  play  up  the  links  between  or¬ 
ganized  crime  and  the  police. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Reid  during 
the  last  few  months  exposed  still 
other  phases  of  corruption  which 
promise  to  make  the  big  investiga¬ 
tion  headlines  of  days  to  come— 
notably,  corruption  on  the  water¬ 
front.  He  has  been  responsible  for 
many  of  the  exclusives  for  which 
the  Columbia  University  trustees 
cited  the  Eagle. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


Relentless  Probing  Fails 
To  Keep  Tourists  Away 

Miami — The  crime  reporting 
that  won  a  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal 
for  the  Miami  Herald  is  continu¬ 
ing  unabated. 

In  the  same  issue  carrying  the 
announcement  of  the  award  there 
were  reports  by  the  Herald  staff 
writers  in  Tallahassee  on  the  state’s 
“Little  Kefauver”  committee  prob¬ 
ing  political-gambling  tieups  in 
this  state.  There  was  also  a  report 
by  a  Herald  staff  writer  on  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  “frustrated  grand  jury” 
on  gambling-political  ties  in  the 
Miami  area. 

The  Herald’s  investigative  re¬ 
porting  of  crime  and  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  in  government  dates  back 
to  a  time  when  such  a  campaign 
was  not  popular  in  many  quarters 
— including  some  responsible  citi¬ 
zens  who  feared  if  gambling  were 
shut  down  the  tourists  would  go 
elsewhere. 

Tourist  Business  Booms 

Despite  the  continuing,  relent¬ 
less  probing  that  shut  down  most 
of  the  illegal  gambling  in  the 
Miami  area  during  the  past  winter 
season,  the  tourist  business  reached 
new  high  points,  thus  disproving  a 
time-worn  contention  of  those  who 
sought  an  “open”  town. 

The  Herald’s  crime  reporting 
that  started  in  1944  reached  its 
smoothly-geared  peak  in  1950  with 
the  following  results: 

Miami  Beach’s  S  &  G  gambling 
syndicate,  which  had  a  handle  of 
$26,000,000  in  the  “slack”  year  of 
1948,  was  smashed. 

The  lush  gambling  casinos  at 
Sunny  Isles,  El  Portal,  Hallandale 
and  the  county  areas  were  .shut 
down. 

Business  of  bookmakers,  placed 
on  a  sneak  basis  or  put  out  en¬ 
tirely  was  reduced  to  less  than 
10%  of  normal. 

Sheriff  Jimmy  Sullivan  of  Dade 
county  and  the  late  Sheriff  Walter 
Clark  of  Broward  county  were 
suspended  because  of  lax  law  en¬ 
forcement — Clark  for  good,  Sul¬ 
livan  until  his  recent  reinstatement 
and  a  storm  of  public  protests. 

50  Gamblers  Indicted 

A  Dade  county  grand  jury  in¬ 
dicted  more  than  50  top  gamblers 
— in  a  bold — if  later  frustrated — 
assault  on  racket dom’s  top  com¬ 
mands — where  only  stooges  and 
fall  guys  had  taken  the  rap  before. 

Legalized  pari-mutuels  at  Trop¬ 
ical  Park  race  track  —  always 
robbed  by  illegal  bookie  activity — 
jumped  25%  over  last  year. 

Miami  merchants  completed  the 
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Judged  best  example  of  photog¬ 
raphy  by  Max  Desfor,  AP,  in  Pul¬ 
itzer  Award — “Flight  of  Refugees 
Across  Wrecked  Bridge  in  Korea.” 
It  had  won  a  citation  in  E  &  P 
News  Photo  Contest. 

year  with  the  most  successful 
Christmas  season  in  history. 

The  area  was  flooded  with  a 
record-breaking  throng  of  tourists. 

It  was  the  Herald  that  broke 
the  story  of  gangland’s  grab  at  the 
lush  Gold  Coast  gambling  plum, 
but  probably  one  of  the  Knight 
paper’s  outstanding  jobs  on  the 
crime  front — ^was  its  coverage  of 
the  Kefauver  committee  hearings 
in  July.  Four  staff  writers,  three 
photographers  and  a  battery  of 
legal  stenographers  were  used  on 
the  story  that  filled  from  eight  to 
12  pages  each  day. 

Credit  for  the  work  was  given 
by  Managing  Editor  Lee  Hills, 
who  directed  the  campaign,  to  the 
teamwork  of  his  entire  staff  and 
the  people  of  Miami. 

How  Sparks  Got  News 
During  Artillery  Barrage 

Fred  Sparks,  war  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
learned  of  his  Pulitzer  Award  dur¬ 
ing  a  Chinese  artillery  barrage  in 
Korea. 

Sparks  was  with  a  tank  outfit 
on  the  front  lines  when  he  was 
summoned  to  a  field  telephone. 

“We’re  getting  something  be¬ 
sides  a  Pulitzer  prize  here  right 
now.”  Sparks  said.  “I’m  dug  in 
under  a  captain.  I'm  a  working 
reporter  and  don’t  make  state¬ 
ments  for  the  press,  but  I’m  happy 
about  it.” 

■ 

McMillan  Elected 
Ad  Club  President 

George  S.  McMillan,  vicepresi- 
dent  of  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York  May  8. 

Stanley  Resor,  president  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  was  elected 
vicepresident,  as  was  Frederic 
Schneller,  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  and 
James  A.  Brewer,  Brewer-Can- 
telmo  Co.,  Inc.,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  Sr.  publisher, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  among  the 
newly-elected  directors. 
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L.  K.  Nicholson  Turned  Down  On  "Mrtr* ULrihit-r 
Monopoly  in  New  Orleans 

Ralph  Nicholson  and  Hurlbut  of  IP 
Testify  About  Item  'Reorganization 


Portland,  Ore.— Requests  for 
the  Oregonian’s  special  reprint  of 
General  MacArthur’s  address  to 
C  ongress  ran  as  high  as  10,000  on 
the  first  day.  Managing  Editor 
Robert  C.  Notson  said  mail  de¬ 
mands  exceeded  all  expectations 


was  always  accompanied  by  Earl 
Wheatley  and  sometimes  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  company.  The  Item 
was  represented  by  Col.  James  M. 

After  Jan.  1,  1940,  did  you 

Whitney  National  Bank  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Zemurray,  a  large  stockholder. 

“Did  you  bring  up  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Sunday  Item.” 

“1  think  1  told  him  (Col.  Thom 
Mr.  Hurlbut  said  that  in  the  son)  that  in  our  opinion  it  would 

be  necessary — in  fact,  essential — 
to  discontinue  the  Sunday  Item. 
It  was  the  weak  sister  dragging 
the  company  down.” 

Mr.  Hurlbut  said  he  met  Ralph 
Nicholson  in  New  York  in  the 


New  Orleans — Ralph  Nichol 
son.  former  owner  of  the  New  make  any  effort  to  get  a  new  con 
Orleans  Item,  took  the  stand  May  tract?" 

7  and  testified  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.  was  given  the 
chance  to  buy  the  Item  in  1949 
but  rejected  the  offer. 

The  newspaper  was  sold  instead  Spring  of  1941,  the  Item  owed  the 
to  the  David  Stern  interests.  i  ‘ 

Ralph  Nicholson,  no  relation 
to  Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  T-P  Publishing  Co.,  ' 
was  called  as  a  government  wit¬ 
ness. 

Monopoly  Scorned 
Under  cross-examination  by  De¬ 
fense  Counsel  James  C.  Wilson  he 
was  asked: 

“When  you  determined  to  sell 
out,  did  you  offer  the  Item  to 
Leonard  K.  Nicholson?" 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“He  said  he  didn’t  want  it,”  the 
witness  replied.  “He  said  it  would 
be  too  monopolistic.” 

This  testimony  was  the  high¬ 
light  of  several  days  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  effort  to  prove  an  anti¬ 
trust  law  violation  against  the 
Times-Picayune  Co.,  based  mainly 
on  its  forced  combination  adver¬ 
tising  rates  for  the  Times-Picayune 
and  New  Orleans  States. 

Charts'  Value  Doubted 
The  government,  in  an  attempt 
to  show  that  the  rates  led  adver¬ 
tisers  to  curtail  their  expenditures 
in  the  rival  Item,  called  nearly  a 
score  of  admen  to  the  stand.  Also 
it  relied  on  charts  offered  by  Har¬ 
rison  F.  Houghton,  a  government 
economist,  to  support  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  the  States  actually  was 
operated  at  a  loss. 

Several  limes.  Federal  Judge 
Christenberry  questioned  what  the 
charts  “added  to  the  case,  if  any¬ 
thing.”  He  also  remarked  he 
thought  the  data  was  being  over¬ 
emphasized. 

William  N.  Hurlbut,  a  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.,  gave  testimony 
on  the  purchase  of  the  Item  in 
1941  by  Ralph  Nicholson,  with 
$400,000  advanced  by  the  paper 
company,  and  the  negotiation  of  a 
newsprint  contract  with  the  T-P 
Publishing  Co.  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  was  questioned  by 
Government  Attorney  Victor 
Kramer. 

“In  1939  did  the  International 
Paper  Co.  have  a  contract  for 
newsprint  with  the  Times-Pica- 
yiine?” 

“The  sales  company  did.” 

“When  was  it  terminated?” 

“The  end  of  1939.” 


Consumer  Analysis 
In  Combined  Form 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — First  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Consolidated  cW 
sumer  Analysis  report,  digesting 
information  from  15  markets,  has 
been  released  by  the  Consolidated 
Consumer  Analysis  Newspapers. 

The  combined  data  covers  prod¬ 
uct  use  and  brand  preferences, 
based  on  the  1951  individual  con¬ 
sumer  analysis  surveys  in  15  mar¬ 
kets  across  the  country.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers  cooperated  in 
the  combined  study: 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  In- 
tlianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News: 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer 


“PORTRAIT  OF  THE  PRESS”  is  the  project  under  way  at  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  with  members  of  the  Lehigh 
Art  Alliance  working  on  the  spot.  Above,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Leonard 
uses  her  handbag  and  the  Chronicle  city  desk  as  an  easel  while  she 
sketches  people  at  work. 


Duluth  (Minn.) 


_  Press: 

Herald  and  News-Tribune;  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch  and  Ohio  State 
Journal;  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald;  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 


and  Post-Herald;  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Star;  Salt  Lake  City  (Ut^) 
Deseret  News;  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee;  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee: 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee;  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News;  Seattu 
(Wash.)  Times;  and  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review  and 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Linotype  Company 
Sales  Are  4%  Higher 

In  his  semi-annual  report  to 
stockholders,  Martin  M.  R^ 
president  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.,  announced  that  total  net 
sales  of  the  company  were  ap¬ 
proximately  4%  higher  than  those 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
1950  fiscal  year. 


Net  domestic  sales  for  the  fW 
six  months  of  Linotype’s  fiscal 
year,  which  extends  from  Oct.  1- 
1950  to  March  31.  1951,  weit 
$10,536,011.  This  figure  compare 


EXPERT  from  the  stereotype  department  looks  over  the  shoulder  of 
Mrs.  Mildred  Gehman,  housewife,  as  she  finishes  an  oil  painting  in 
the  newspaper  foundry.  There  will  be  a  public  exhibition  of  the  artists’ 
impressions  of  the  newspaper  plant  in  June. 
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Government  Intervention 


In  Newsprint  Crisis  Asked 


Both  Senate  and  House  Conunittees 
Favor  Price  Inquiry,  Aid  to  New  Mills 


By  Jcxmes  J.  Butler 

Washing  roN  —  Both  Houses  of 
Congress  had  under  consideration 
this  week  committee  reports  rec¬ 
ommending  that  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  be  subjected  to  further  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  that  Canadian  mills  be  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  themselves  subject 
to  subpenas  here  as  a  condition  of 
doing  business  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  federal  aid  be  extended 
to  development  of  a  domestic  in¬ 
dustry. 

House  and  Senate  investigators 
reported  on  the  basis  of  former 
studies  and  were  agreed  that  future 
hearings  should  be  confined  to 
remedies  rather  than  recitals  of 
problems  confronted  either  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases  or  in  the  over-all. 

Without  giving  formal  approval, 
the  committeemen  related  all  of 
the  cures  that  have  been  suggest¬ 
ed  over  decades  of  inquiry  into 
print-paper  shortage  and  maldis¬ 
tribution — a  recital  which  extends 
from  government  pooling  of  paper 
to  outright  subsidy  of  smaller 
newspapers  which  have  supply 
problems. 


resale  price  maintenance  has  oc¬ 
curred;  and  there  have  been  in¬ 
stances  where  jobbers  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  reexporting  news¬ 
print,  the  report  charged. 

Price  Agreements 

North  American  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  were  accused  of  blanketing 
a  large  part  of  the  world  market 
with  agreements  on  prices,  terms 
of  sale,  and  allocation;  prices  for 
many  of  the  countries  being  de¬ 
termined  upon  a  formula  derived 
from  New  York  City  price.  The 
zoning  system,  the  report  contin¬ 
ues,  has  established  practically 
identical  prices  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  change  si¬ 
multaneously.  Papers  here  were 
pictured  as  without  adequate  sup¬ 
plies,  smaller  publications  forced 
to  pay  excessive  prices,  and  new 
papers  virtually  barred  from  com¬ 
ing  into  existence. 

The  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada,  the  report  states,  has 
been  intimately  connected  with 
all  the  policies  of  newsprint 
manufacturers  including  allocation 
of  production,  prices,  terms  of 


sale,  contract,  provisions,  etc.  “It 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
many  agreements  relating  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  has  engaged 
in  activities  affecting  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States.” 
Scandinavia,  next  largest  produc¬ 
er  of  print  paper,  was  charged 
with  promoting  cartels  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  out  agreement 
with  Canada  to  act  in  concert  in 
thq  described  practices. 

U.  S.  Capital  in  Canada 

And  the  committee  polished  up 
a  grievance  of  long  standing,  to 
say: 

“An  important  part  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  industry  is  composed  of 
subsidiaries  of  the  United  States 
corporation  or  mills  owned  or 
controlled  by  American  publish¬ 
ers.  Capital  from  the  United 
States  has  also  gone  into  the 
financing  of  other  segments  of  the 
industry  located  in  Canada. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  Amer¬ 
ican  interests  are  so  closely  linked 
with  the  Canadian  industry  and 
that  90%  of  the  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction  is  shipped  in  the  interstate 
commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  Canadian  border  has  served 
as  a  convenient  barrier  behind 
which  companies  could  conceal 
their  activities.  Canadian  sover- 


The  two  committees  mirrored 
the  past  and  looked  to  the  future; 
found  monopolistic  practice  satu¬ 
rating  sales  methods,"  and  fore¬ 
saw  little  hope  that  added  produc¬ 
tion — ^the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem — is  likely  to  spring 
from  private  enterprise. 

Excess  Capacity  Feared 

Shortage  of  newsprint  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  new  capacity  has  been 
added,  the  House  committee  rec¬ 
ognized,  but  it  pointed  up  this 
problem  for  examination: 

“Newsprint  producers  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  stabilize  price  levels 
and  have  resisted  price  changes 
both  in  times  of  falling  prices  as 
well  as  in  times  of  rising  markets. 
The  advent  of  the  depression  was 
an  experience  which  the  industry 
has  never  forgotten.  Ever  since 
the  experience  of  the  1930s,  the 
producers  have  feared  more  than 
anything  else  an  excess  of  capac¬ 
ity  with  its  consequent  danger  of 
overproduction.  Stable  prices, 
stable  profits,  and  stable  levels  of 
production  have  been  the  goals 
for  which  the  industry  has  striven. 
Various  practices  have  been  adop¬ 
ted  to  attain  these  ends.” 

^ng-term  contracts  have  re¬ 
stricted  competition  for  customers 
and  have  long  been  regarded  as 
a  franchise  for  the  privilege  of 
operating  a  sizeable  newspaper; 
end  use  restrictions  have  limited 
d>e  use  of  newsprint  after  sale; 


Coosa  River  Mill  Nets 
$857,000  First  Year 


Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co., 
operating  the  Alabama  mill  fi¬ 
nanced  largely  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  had  a  gross  profit  of  $2,- 
691,943  in  its  first  year.  The  net 
income,  after  all  taxes,  amounted 
to  $857,022. 

“In  fact,”  says  the  first  annual 
report  to  the  280  stockholders. 
“60  days  after  start-up,  the  mill 
was  operating  at  a  profit.” 

The  first  few  months’  operations 
showed  the  soundness  of  the  $32,- 
000,000  project,  report  Executive 
Vicepresident  Arthur  G.  Wake- 
man  and  Board  Chairman  Don¬ 
ald  Comer. 

Earnings  Due  to  Pulp 

However,  the  good  earnings 
picture  is  credited  chiefly  to  the 
sale  of  fine  kraft  pulp,  the  report 
explaining: 

“The  cost  of  raw  materials,  la¬ 
bor,  freight  .  .  .  increased  in  the 
past  year  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Price  increases  on  both  pulp  and 
paper  were  put  into  effect  during 
the  year. 

“TTie  price  increase  in  news¬ 
print,  however,  that  went  into 
effect  Nov.  1,  1950,  failed  by  a 


large  margin  to  cover  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  this  product.  The 
price  increases  on  pulp  did  cover 
the  increases  in  cost. 

“Proportionately,  newsprint  is 
not  earning  its  share,  while  pulp 
is  the  commodity  which  makes 
our  earnings  statement  look  rea¬ 
sonably  good  this  year.” 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  which 
built  and  manages  the  Coosa 
River  plant,  has  a  contract  to  buy 
all  of  the  surplus  bleached  sul¬ 
phate  pulp.  K-C  has  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $6,750,000  of  equity 
money  in  the  plant. 

The  report  gives  the  property 
account  as  $31,128,620.10  which 
represents  the  cost  of  the  plant 
at  the  time  operations  were  started 
and  which  includes  all  engineer¬ 
ing  and  design  cost.  Thus  it  is 
within  the  original  estimate  of 
$32,(X)0,000  which  was  made  at 
the  time  the  project  was  financed. 

Pulp  was  first  produced  on  Dec. 
5.  1949,  and  paper  started  over 
the  first  machine  on  Jan.  17,  1950. 
The  second  machine  came  into 
production  Feb.  21,  1950. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Several  Mills  Sign 
For  Wage  Increase 

New  wage  agreements  have  been 
effected  with  unions  operating  sev¬ 
eral  newsprint  mills  in  Canada.  In 
most  cases  the  increase  is  15  cents 
an  hour,  bringing  basic  pay  to 
$1.25  an  hour. 

Mills  covered  by  new  contracts 
include  Canadian  International, 
New  Brunswick  International, 
Price  Bros.,  Eddy,  Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian,  Lake  St.  John,  St.  Lawrence 
and  Maclaren. 

Unions  in  other  newsprint  mills, 
inclifding  Abitibi,  Spruce  Falls, 
Kimberly-Clark,  Ontario,  Bromp- 
ton  and  Great  Lakes,  are  cutting 
down  on  Sunday  maintenance  and 
repair  work  until  a  settlement  is 
reached. 


eignty  has  been  invoked  by  pro* 
ducers  when  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  information  relating  to  the 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  in  news¬ 
print.” 

Recommendations  < 

The  committee  recommended: 

1.  That  the  antitrust  laws  bo 
vigorously  enforced  against  Ca* 
nadian,  as  well  as  American, 
newsprint  producers. 

2.  That  the  newsprint  industry 
be  investigated  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

3.  That  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  “interchange”  among 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada,  and 
Scannews  (Scandinavian)  to  de¬ 
termine  to  what  extent  they  are 
lessening  competition  and  pro¬ 
moting  monopoly  by  exchange  of 
detailed  cost  and  efficiency  data. 

4.  That  the  Office  of  Price  Sta¬ 
bilization  reject  the  zone  map 
pricing  system  which  “received 
nurture  and  grew  to  maturity  un¬ 
der  NRA”  and  “was  given  official 
sanction  and  blessing  during  the 
last  war  when  the  OPA  adopted 
the  zone  map  as  a  determinant 
for  maximum  ceiling  prices  for 
newsprint.” 

5.  “It  is  incumbent  upon  Con¬ 
gress  to  see  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  division  of  NPA  and  other 
defense  agencies  concerned  with 
new^rint  adopt  a  program  which 
will  foster  expansion  and  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  industry  and  not  one 
which  will  merely  promote  the 
interests  of  presently  dominant 
concerns.” 

6.  The  EXepartment  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  other  agencies  should 
spare  no  efforts  in  developing  the 
potential  timber  resources  of 
Alaskan  territory. 

7.  The  RFC  should  finance  ad¬ 
ditional  newsprint  mills  in  ffie 
southern  states,  if  private  capital 
is  not  available.  Such  new  mills 
should  have  the  benefit  of  acceler¬ 
ated  depreciation  for  tax  purposes 
to  place  them  on  a  financially 
competitive  basis  with  old  mills 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Maloney  Named  anpa  Suspends 
To  New  Post  at  /-Essay  Contest 


m  m  ■!  American  Newspaper  Pub-  m  i  i 

Onicago  Tribun©  I'shers  Asswiation  is  suspending  lO  XTUDilSllGr 


Big  Civic  Event 
Public  Tribute 


Chicago-].  Loy  (Pat)  Ma-  Lynn.  Mass.-When  they  dedi- 


—  j.  i^oy  vraii  ma*  i.  r  —  micii  iney  ueui* 

loney,  Chicago  Tribune  managing  h^^of  ctndents  entering  the  "®'''  Crystal  Room  of 

U„„  U„_  number  of  students  entering  the  the  Hotel  Edison  here  recently,  one 


editor  since  1939,  has  been  pro- 

^  annual  competition, 
moted  to  execu-  .y.  _  avida 


tive  editor,  it  was 
announced  this 
week  by  Colonel 
Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  editor 
and  publisher. 

W.  D.  (Don) 

Maxwell,  former¬ 
ly  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and 
city  editor,  has 
been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Maloney 
Stewart  D.  Owen,  news  editor,  has 
been  appointed  city  editor.  Wal¬ 
lace  Abbey,  night  editor,  has  been 
promoted  to  news  editor  and 


A  vli  A  Po*'  what  started  out  to  be  the  fo?- 


Williams,  ANPA  General  Mana-  mal  opening  oT a  party  ro^m^^^^^ 
ger,  said  that  account  of  the  mid-evening,  into  a 

national  emergency,  the  ANPA  tribute  to  Ernest  W 

felt  It  desirable  to  suspend  the  Lawson!  publisher  and  general 
contpt  as  the  prospwts  in  the  im  manager  of  the  Lynn  Daily  Eve- 
mediate  future  for  increasing  and  community  leaders 

holding  interest  were  not  bright.  J  rare  <x:ca: 


Thomson 


Thomson  New 


sions,  since  coming  to  Lynn  a 
files  y®ars  ago,  that  the  Item 

OOnnio  publisher  found  the  tables  turned 

«  1  "M  r-fA-i-i  rirl  against  him.  This  same  man  who 

OUXlOIx  has  promoted  scores  of  dinners 

luncheons  for  good  causes — 
li^enver  Ir OSI  DIYI  sitting  quietly  in  the  back  row  at 
AA  •  T?  all  of  them — found  himself  the 

Denver  Major  F.  W.  ^nnl  ,  target  of  ^  barrage  of  laud- 

business  manager  of  the  atory  speeches,  verbal  bouquets, 

y®ars,  resigned  May  ,  rousing  cheers  and  hands;lasps. 


GenT  Manager 
Of  N.  Y.  Mirror 


Maxwell 


homHs  Moore,  telegraph  desk.  ■  *  i  j  «.  KiiTtmi  onu  nis  ot.ivii^«.siwiiiii^  a.tvviii 

editor,  to  night  editor.  plans  delude  at-  within  through  brotherhood.  “As 

Maloney  on  Leave  a  man  of  Lming  zeal  for  the 

Mr.  Maloney  started  as  a  Tri-  Sn  oT  aSlerlis^g  diS  "ght”  it  stated,  “he  has  given  us 
bune  reporter  in  1917.  He  be-  S  not  be  filled  immediately  leadership  and  unfailing  in- 

came  assistant  city  editor  in  1923,  Mr  Hovt  «id"  spiration  in  our  every  phase  of 

city  editor  in  1937,  and  managing  ’  a  -.I  *  a  »  u.-  u  existence.  No  man  in  our  time 

lO'in  -r  ASSIStsni  tO  PUDllSncr  K.jc  c#»rv<»H  I  vnn  iicefiillv  or 


and  Charles  R. 
Buxton,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for 
the  past  year,  has 
been  appointed 
to  succeed  him. 
The  announce¬ 
ments  were  made 
by  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Post. 

Major  Bonfils’ 


He  was  given  a  huge  citation, 
signed  by  scores  of  friends,  and 
two  leather-bound  books  contain¬ 
ing  letters  from  dozens  of  com¬ 
munity  leaders  and  civic  officials. 
In  addition,  a  huge  basket  of 
flowers  was  presented  to  him  for 
his  wife. 

The  citation  praised  Mr.  Lawson 
for  his  many  noble-purposed  and 
magnificently  realized  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  building  of  this  com¬ 
munity  and  its  strengthening  from 
within  through  brotherhood.  “As 
a  man  of  flaming  zeal  for  the 


city  editor  in  1937,  and  managing 
editor  in  1939,  after  the  death  of 
Robert  M.  Lee. 

Mr.  Maloney  was  appointed  sec- 


H  vt  .pjration  in  our  every  phase  of 

r.  Moyt  saia.  existence.  No  man  in  our  time 

Assistant  to  Publisher  served  Lynn  more  usefully  or 

Major  Bonfils’  newspaper  ca-  unselfishly.” 


Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Warren 
Kelly  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  of  W.  N.  Thom¬ 
son  to  Mr.  Kelly’s  former  post  of 
general  manager. 

The  Mirror,  under  Mr.  Kelly’s 
supervision,  has  just  completed  ad¬ 
ditions  to  its  press  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  facilities  which  will  per¬ 
mit  faster  publication  of  expanded 
daily  and  Sunday  issues. 

Mr.  Thomson  comes  to  the  Mir¬ 
ror  from  Milwaukee  where  for 
eight  years  he  was  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  business  manager  of  the 
Sentinel. 

He  joined  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1930  as  assistant  chief  ac¬ 
countant  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 

Mr.  Thomson  subsequently  be¬ 
came  chief  accountant  at  Albany 
and  in  1935  went  to  Milwaukee  in 
the  same  capacity.  There  he  wm 
appointed  business  manager  in 
1937  and  assistant  publisher  in 
1943. 


reer  began  in  September,  1924, 


retary  of  the  Tribune  Company  when  he  joined  the  P<«t  as  assis-  NCHIIGS  CostGr 


in  1946.  For  reasons  of  health,  he  the  publisher,  F.  G.  Bon-  p  A  A^Trirfrirtrr<ar 

has  been  eranted  a  leave  of  ah-  Rls-  He  left  the  editorial  end  of  EuropGan  AomanagGr 


has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab-  editorial  end  of 

sence  for  one  year  before  assum-  business  a  year-and-a-half  later 


ing  his  new  duties.  He  will  re-  become  business  manager. 


Appointment  of  Donald  Q.  Cos¬ 
ter  as  general  manager  of  Euro- 


ceive  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  He  was  graduated  from  West  pean  advertising  for  the  New  Tori: 


degree  from  Carthage  College  on  Point  in  1916,  and  his  military  Herald  Tribune 


May  28.  career  included  service  in  France  was  announced 

Don  Maxwell  joined  the  Tri-  in  World  War  I  with  the  Fourth  this  week  by  Al- 
bune  in  1920  as  a  reporter.  He  Engineers,  Fourth  Division.  After  fred  Stanford,  ad- 
later  became  a  copyreader  and  in  the  war,  he  took  graduate  engl-  vertising  director. 
1925  he  was  appointed  sports  edi-  neering  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Mr.  Coster, 
tor.  He  was  promoted  to  news  Institute  of  Technology.  He  then  who  resigned  re¬ 
editor  in  1930  and  became  city  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  cently  as  eastern 
editor  in  1939.  In  1942,  he  was  corps  of  engineers  at  Cincinnati  sales  manager  of 
appointed  assistant  managing  edi-  in  flood  and  low  water  control  on  the  Bureau  of 
tor.  the  Ohio  River  and  locks  and  Advertising, 

Mr.  Owen  began  as  a  copy-  dams  construction  assignments.  ANPA,  will  leave 
reader  at  the  Tribune  in  1928.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  in  about  five 
He  was  appointed  assistant  sports  1924  to  join  the  Post.  -  weeks  to  make 


g 


weeks  to  make 


editor  in  1930  and  was  assistant  Mr.  Buxton  is  a  veteran  of  W*  headquarters  in  Paris. 


news  editor  from  1939  to  1941.  both  the  newsroom  and  business  A  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni- 


Since  then  he  has  been  news  edi-  cffice  on  newspapers.  He  joined  versity,  Mr.  Coster  began  his  ad- 


tor.  the  Post  in  June,  1946,  as  assis-  vertising  career  in  Canada.  Before 

Since  1910,  when  the  late  Ed-  tant  business  manager,  and  a  year  entering  the  armed  forces  during 
ward  Scott  Beck  was  named  man-  ago  was  named  advertising  di-  World  War  II,  he  served  as  ac- 
aging  editor,  the  Tribune  has  had  rector.  He  was  a  member  of  the  count  executive  and  new  business 
only  three  managing  editors —  staff  on  the  Portland  Oregonian  manager  with  the  J.  Walter 
Beck,  Lee  and  Maloney.  Mr.  for  seven  years,  where  he  was  Thompson  Co.  in  Montreal.  Prior 
Beck,  who  died  in  1942,  was  as-  reporter,  copydesk  chief,  execu-  to  that  he  was  sales  manager  of 
sistant  editor-in-chief  after  he  left  tive  sports  editor  and  night  city  the  Barron  Collier  Organization  in 
the  managing  editorship  in  1937.  editor.  Canada. 


I 

It 


Wm.  W.  Smith  Joins 
BurGQu's  RGtcdl  Stofi 

William  W.  Smith,  formerly 
promotion  and  merchandising 
manager  of  Simtax  Mills,  New 
York  City,  this 
week  was  named 
to  an  executive 
post  on  the  staff 
of  the  retail  di¬ 
vision,  Bureau  of 
Advert  ising, 

ANPA,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bureau 
Director  Harold 
S.  Barnes. 

A  veteran  of 
19  years  in  sales,  Smhh 
advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising,  research,  publicity,  and 
media  and  product  promotion, 
Mr.  Smith  was  previously  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Look  and  Good 
Housekeeping  magazines.  He  has 
also  been  advertising  director  of 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc.,  and  has 
served  as  promotion  manager  of 
Street  &  Smith  and  Fawcett  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Mr.  Smith  began  his  career  as 
an  ad  agency  account  executive; 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
merchandising  and  sales  staff  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
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OIL  PROBLEMS.  HERE  AND  ABROAD.  ARE  TOPIC  FOR  CARTOON  COMMENT 


'HELP 

Knott.  Valla. 

'!•  HOME  TO  ROOST 

y  (Tt*x.)  Morning  SetL'S  Morris,  Associated  Press 

REACHING  FOR  THE  PRIZE 

Immel,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 

Many  Papers 
Run  Full  Text 
Of  Hearings 

About  25%  of  the  newspapers 
in  65  major  cities  ran  complete 
texts  of  the  testimony  of  Generals 
Mac  Arthur  and  Marshall  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  spot-check  conducted 
by  the  Associated  Press. 

An  additional  30%  published 
selected  portions  of  the  testimony 
ranging  from  two  columns  to  two 
or  three  pages  in  length,  AP  said. 

Associated  Press,  only  wire 
service  to  distribute  the  full  text 
of  the  hearings,  moved  about  20,- 
000  words  a  day  of  General  Mar¬ 
shall’s  testimony  and  a  total  of 
174,000  words  of  the  testimony 
of  General  Mac  Arthur.  Both 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  moved  important 
sections  and  highlights  of  the 
Committee  hearings. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  the  entire  public  testimony 
by  General  Mac  Arthur  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  May  6.  The  transcript 
covered  20  pages  and  three  col¬ 
umns.  Toward  deadline  time  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  the  Bulletin  used 
six  Western  Union  wires  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  testimony  from  its  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau. 

Walter  Lister,  managing  editor, 
told  F.ditor  &  Publisher  that  car¬ 
rying  the  complete  public  testi¬ 
mony  by  Mac  Arthur  appreciably 
boosted  readership  of  the  Sunday 
paper,  since  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  advertised  in  advance 
that  the  complete  text  would  be 
run. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  has 
been  running  the  text  daily,  carried 


more  than  nine  pages  of  Mac  Ar¬ 
thur’s  Saturday  testimony  in  its 
Sunday  edition  May  6.  The  text 
was  transmitted  over  four  special 
Western  Union  wires,  and  was 
received  five  hours  before  the  com¬ 
plete  AP  text  came  in.  Five  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising  were  dropped 
from  the  Sunday  Times  to  make 
room  for  the  testimony. 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  ran 
the  MacArthur  testimony  in  a 
Sunday  tabloid  supplement. 

■ 

McGiffin  Group  Buys 
Huntington  Park  Paper 

Huntington  Park,  Calif. — The 
weekly  Huntington  Park  Bulletin 
has  been  sold  to  the  W.  J.  Mc¬ 
Giffin  Newspaper  Co.  by  Charles 
M.  and  Lillian  J.  Rogers.  Pur¬ 
chase  price  includes  the  entire 
plant,  all  equipment,  circulation 
and  goodwill  of  the  newspaper. 

New  officers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
clude  W.  J.  McGiffin,  president; 
M.  M.  Cheney,  vicepresident  and 
E.  J.  Lawrence,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Lawrence  will  act  as 
publisher  of  the  newspaper.  The 
McGifljji  group  includes  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  California 
and  the  Middle  West. 

■ 

$125,000  Libel  Suit 
Against  N.  Y.  Post 

Morningstar  Hotels,  Inc.,  and 
Jack  M.  Okean  have  filed  a  $125,- 
000  libel  suit  in  Federal  Court 
here  against  the  New  York  Post 
Corp.  and  Joan  Post.  Joan  Post 
is  the  pen-name  of  the  columnist 
who  writes  “The  Social  Side.” 

The  complaint  charges  a  column 
of  Nov.  3.  1950,  hurt  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Hotel  Flamboyant, 
located  in  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  and  of  Mr.  Okean,  the 
hotel’s  managing  director. 


Los  Angeles 
PMs  Strong 
In  TV  Homes 

Los  Angeles  —  Television  has 
not  affected  the  reading  of  evening 
newspapers  in  Los  Angeles,  a 
study  released  by  the  Times-Mir- 
ror  Co.  this  week  indicates. 

The  study  shows  that  two  Los 
Angeles  evening  newspapers  have 
higher  percentages  of  their  reader- 
ship  in  homes  with  television  sets 
than  do  either  of  the  city’s  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

The  study  conducted  by  the 
Market  Research  Division  of  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Times  and  the  Mirror  and 
owners  of  station  KTTV,  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  study  based  on  the  audit 
of  a  sample  of  1,800  statistically 
representative  homes  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  county. 

The  study  shows  that  57.4%  of 
the  evening  Mirror’s  readership  by 
homemakers  was  in  homes  having 
television  sets.  The  Herald-Ex¬ 
press,  also  evening,  had  56.5%  of 
its  readership  in  television  homes. 

Following  these  were  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  morning,  with  54.9%  of 
its  readership  in  TV  homes;  the 
Daily  News,  evening,  54.4;  and  the 
Times,  morning,  46.9. 

The  study  showed  a  938%  in¬ 
crease  in  television  ownership  in 
Los  Angeles  county  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  estimates  show  that 
there  were  70,400  homes  with 
television  in  1949,  320,400  in 
1950  and  730,800  in  1951. 

There  are  now  television  sets  in 
50.1  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  Los 
Angeles  county.  This  is  up  from 
23.3  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

Other  findings  of  the  study  in¬ 
clude: 
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Most  of  the  television  sets  in  the 
county  (81.8  per  cent)  hriong  to 
persons  in  the  middle  income 
group.  The  lowest  income  group 
own  15.2  per  cent  of  the  sets  and 
the  top  income  group  owns  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  sets. 

There  is  a  television  set  in  64.7 
per  cent  of  the  homes  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  county  in  which  there  are 
children  under  the  age  of  17. 

Two-thirds  of  those  who  own 
television  sets  own  their  own 
homes. 


HT  Posts  Awards 
For  Children's  Books 

The  15th  Children’s  Spring 
Book  Festival  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  will  be  celebrated 
May  12-19. 

There  will  be  awards  for  the 
best  children’s  books  in  three  age 
groups  published  in  the  first  six 
months  in  1951,  a  special  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Spring  Book  Festival  issue 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  Book  Re¬ 
view  on  May  13  and  an  exhibit  of 
the  books  and  original  artwork. 

In  previous  years,  the  exhibit 
took  place  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
Building.  This  year,  however, 
with  the  steady  expansion  of  pu^ 
lie  and  educational  interest  in  this 
annual  event,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  has 
agreed  to  have  the  exhibit  in  its 
Junior  Museum. 

The  contest  was  inaugurated  to 
encourage  the  publishing  of  more 
children’s  books  in  the  spring, 
and  to  stimulate  year-round  in¬ 
terest  in  them.  The  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  offers  three  cash  prizes  of 
$200  each  to  the  authors  whose 
books  are  judged  best  in  three 
age  groups.  Honor  certificates  will 
be  given  to  12  runner-up  books. 
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Liquor  Chief 
Tells  Why  Ads 
Best  on  Sports 


Chicago — Because  nine  out  of 
10  men  decide  on  the  brand  of 
liquor  to  be  bought  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  Glenmore  Distilleries 
Co.  requests  sports  page  for  its 
newspaper  ads. 

This  fact  was  emphasized  by 
A.  P ,  Bokidurant,  vicepresident 
and  advertising  director  of  Glen¬ 
more  Distilleries,  in  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspa-  I 
per  Representatives  here  May  8. 

He  said  Glenmore  has  been  on  J 
the  sports  pages  since  repeal  and  I 
other  liquor  companies  are  also  I 
seeking  sports  page  position.  ■ 

He  suggested  the  best  way  to 

meet  the  problem  of  multiple  re-  KNOW-HOW — A  newspaper  boost 
quests  for  such  position  is  for  specialty  store  in  Dayton,  tells  th( 
newspapers  to  adopt  a  policy  of  successful  advertising.  At  right  ai 
rotation  by  companies.  Journal,  ar 

“We  are  more  interested  in  ^  ^ 

where  our  ad  goes,  than  its  size,”  TjrrvtOll 
explained  Mr.  Bondurant  in  sug-  * 

gesting  that  distilleries  are  perfect-  PlrTOOC  Ttc  Ar^C 
ly  willing  to  grant  leeway  of  in-  *  ilO  X&VAD 

sertion  dates,  providing  they  get  \A7VlOrO  ‘NoTXTC  Tc 
the  kind  of  position  they  desire.  Wo  AO 

What  we  want  is  attention,”  he  Seattle — It's  no  wonder  there 


KNOW-HOW — A  newspaper  booster  from  ’way  back,  Jeff  Tw  enty  man,  ad  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
specialty  store  in  Dayton,  tells  the  Pacific  Northwest  Newsaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  about 
successful  advertising.  At  right  are  R.  E.  Bell,  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World;  Morrie  L.  Sharp.  Oregon 
Journal,  and  M.  L.  Applegate,  Hearst  Advertising  Service. 

retail  outlets  to  find  “We  talked  to  our  staff  for  hours 
lyCryiOIl  OlOr0  why  the  merchandise  wasn’t  sell-  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining 

u  1  ing.  It  turned  out  the  store’s  ad-  the  same  attitude  of  friendly  co¬ 
ir  IQCOS  Its  /\CiS  vertising  agent,  because  he  knew  operation  with  our  advertisers,” 

■  wjf  Y  nothing  of  type  or  layout,  was  Mr.  Young  said.  “Nothing  could 

VVil©r©  W©WS  Is  shoving  all  its  advertising  to  radio,  he  worse  than  to  develop  during 


the  speaker  declared. 


this  space  shortage  the  cocky  atti- 


said  “Wearrirvinc  ^  SEATTLE-its  no  wonoer  mere  tude  that:  'We’re  sold  out.’ ” 

said.  We  are  trying  to  buy  eyes  are  deadheads  walking  around  in  VI.  L.  Annlegate.  Hearst  .A 


in  our  business.”  composi 

Mr.  Bondurant  outlined  four  es-  of  Da; 
sential  factors  expected  of  news-  May  4. 


composing  rooms,  Jeff  Twentyman  i  s 

of  Dayton,  O.,  declared  here  television.  But  if  you  have  the  of  the  i 


M.  L.  Applegate,  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  association,  said  55  adver- 


\  A^rtising  copy  writers,  he  de-  Jght  newspa^(.^_  advertisi^^^^  you  f--  -ws^S 


sentatives.  These  are:  (1)  posi-  clared  made  them  that  way.  mem.  you  Know  max 

tion;  (2)  fair  editorial  treatment;  Addressing  the  Spring  conven-  newspa;xrs  you  have  an  au- 

(3)  merchandising  help;  (4)  mar-  tion  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

keting  information.  Position  is  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  .  ^  n?ckfnB  ^the  naoers  Thev 
essential,  he  pointed  out,  because  Association  Mr  Twentvman  said*  ^  ®  picking  up  the  papers.  They 
litiiinr  •iHvprtispr.i  “vtart  off  hv  ^^^ociaiion,  Mr.  I  weniyman  sdiu.  Truman  said 

liquor  advertisers  start  on  by  “I  ve  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  men  vi-.,-ArHiiir  And  vour  afiv^-rtis- 

talking  to  only  about  60  to  66%  the  comoosing  rooms  They  MacArthur.  And  your  advertis 
of  the  total  market.”  in  the  composing  rooms.  iney  „  ,hor,>-  saWmanshm  m  nnnt 

Asks  Fair  Treatment 


states  and  British  Columbia  were 
registered  for  the  conference. 
Sharp  Elected  President 
Other  advertising  executives 


want  to  know  what  Truman  said  who  addressed  the  convention 
to  MacArthur.  And  your  advertis-  were:  J.  J.  Atkinson  of  the  Seaiile 


Commenting  on  fair  editorial  their  hands  that  makes  them  say: 
treatment,  Mr.  Bondurant  said  his  ‘What’s  that  so-and-so  thinking  of. 


in  me  comp^.ng  ...e,  .  salesmanship  in  print.  Post-lntelligemcr,  Gib  P.  Swanson 

want  to  do  the  job  right.  Don  t  jhat’s  something  you  can’t  turn  off  of  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re- 
et  them  have  ad  copy  connng  to  ^  ^  jP 

i  How  Shirts  Are  Sold  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herahl  & 


How  Shirts  Are  Sold 


company  doesn’t  expect  newspa¬ 
pers  to  play  down  drunken  driving, 
but,  he  added,  “there  are  newspa¬ 
pers  who  take  our  advertising  dol- 


that  he  thinks  I  can  get  this  amount 
of  type  into  that  space?” 

D.O.  A  Copy  for  Ashcan 
I  he  speaker,  advertising  director 


He  told  how  The  Metropolitan,  Veirs,  Donald  F.  Arthur  of  the 
though  not  the  largest  men’s  store  Hellingliam  Herald,  and  R.  J. 
in  Dayton,  has  become  the  largest  Jones  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
seller  of  Arrow  Shirts  by  such  Alternately  presiding  were  R.  E. 
planned  ads  as  the  one  with  photos  JJcll  of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 


lars  and  never  print  anything  good  of  The  Metropolitan,  men’s  and  salesmen.  World,  association  president,  and 

.  .  .  ,  •  specialty  clothing  .store  a  different  Arrow  Morrie  L.  Sharp  of  the  Oregon 

**\A/»V  ur.»  /-xniv/  •ivLimr  f/-xr  foir  m  liox/frxn  ■  t  _ •  s  t  _ 


ibout  us.”  women’s  specialty  clothing  .store 

"We  are  only  asking  for  fair  in  Dayton,  declared: 
treatment  in  the  news  columns,”  “Copy  that’s  D.O.A.  (dead  on  came  p’resi^nV. "Mr.  Arthur  was 

he  said.  “If  newspapers  don’t  feel  arrival)  should  go  to  the  ashcan  elected  vicepresident,  and  Robert 

that  way  toward  us,  why  do  they  and  not  the  composing  room.  Tne  ,  ^  ■  ,1,^^  you ’were  K-  Bertsch  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 

take  our  money  at  all?”  he  asked,  composing  room  can  do  a  nice  ^^^ring  in  that  ad  ’  ”  the  speaker  Register-Guard,  a  member  of  the 
He  said  newspapers  can  be  of  job  on  a  planned  ad.  But  dealing  j^clarcd  hoard  of  governors.  Four  state 


Journal,  vicepresident  who  be- 


He  said  newspapers  can  be  of  job  on  a  planned  ad.  But  dealing  j^clarcd 
great  help  in  assisting  local  dealers  with  people  who  insist  it  has  to  be  ,,i„..rfU:no  vicepresidents  are  Morris  P.  Jones 

on  merchandising  Glenmore’s  ad  24  point  and  can’t  be  anything  less  Russell  W.  Young,  advertising  Coos  Bax  (Ore  )  Times- 

campaigns.  Newspapers  can  also  has  made  them  feel  the  futility  of  ^ewsnfr^T'fioolTthe' Thelma  M.  Quist  of  the'  Lewiston 

furnish,  through  their  represent-  it  all.  how  the  newspaper  took  the  air  ^  Morning  Tribune;  Robert 

atives,  marketing  information  as  “If  you  can  get  men  to  write  G.  Christenson  of  the  Centralia- 


furnish,  through  their  represent-  it  all.  now  me  newspaj^r  iook  u.e  air  Morning  Tribune  Robert 

atives,  marketing  information  as  “If  you  can  get  men  to  write  j  "ecS^to ’’Jldu^^^  ^  Christenson  of  the  Centralia- 

It  relates  to  the  liquor  business  in  your  advertising  copy  with  the  ^eqmreu  recently  lo  reouce  us  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

their  markets,  he  added.  same  zeal  and  reverence  with  ^  ^  and  Robert  Watson  of  the  Van- 

Turning  to  representatives,  Mr.  which  men  write  the  news,  you  tons  a  year,  it  is  saving  a  nailv  Province 

Bondurant  urged  them  to  first  sell  can  move  mountains  of  merchan-  half-page  of  classified  space  by  re-  ^ 

their  papers  to  the  advertising  dise  and  the  newspaper  (as  distinct  ducing  white  space,  eliminating  in-  _  _ _ _ 

agency  (D’Arcy,  St.  Louis)  and  to  from  other  media)  like  the  great  dentation  wherever  [possible,  re-  4vC  111  Dlimin^ncim 
provide  information  that  goes  be-  oak,  stands  alone.”  ducing  head  sizes,  and  taking  out  Birmingham,  Ala. — The  seven- 


hind  Media  Records’  figures.  He  Mr.  Twentyman  cited  the  foil] 

suggested  that  representatives  of  a  clothing  store  chain  in  run-  Mr.  Young  said  an  “if’  file  of  cal  papers  was  increased  from  40 

know  their  papers’  editorial  policy  ning  a  double-page  spread  in  a  na-  ad  copy  is  kept  on  hand.  When  to  45  cents  a  week  May  6.  The 

and  alert  their  newspapers  to  state  tional  magazine  instead  of  in  the  space  does  become  available  un-  price  of  six-day  carrier  deliveries 

or  local  regulations  which  may  newspapers  in  each  city  where  it  expectedly,  the  advertiser  is  called  and  daily  or  Sunday  single  copies 

place  limitations  on  the  sales  of  had  a  store.  He  told  of  a  manu-  and  asked  whether  he  wishes  some  was  not  affected.  Last  previous 


k  stands  alone.”  ducing  head  sizes,  and  taking  out 

Mr.  Twentyman  cited  the  folly  leading. 


Birmingham,  Ala. — The  seven- 
day.  carrier-delivered  price  of  lo- 


facturer  who  asked  him  to  call  on  of  his  “if’  copy  run. 


increase  in  rates  was  in  1948. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 


Ad\*ciitising  Offices:  Pkilodelphia,  Filbert  tnd  Juniper  Streets  •  New  York,  285  Madison  Avenue 
National  Advertising  Representatives:  Sawytr-Fertosom-Walker  Company  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  *  Atlanta  *  Los  Angeles 


•  San  Francisco 
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South  Bend  Tribune 
Opens  New  Building 


ton  staff;  Dorothy  Roe,  beauty 
for  Too- 

mey,  Press  feature 

Sharon  Smith,  teen-age  i;  _ 

tons  and  Beaux”)  f""'  " 

Thursday  the 

building  will  be  inspected  by  em-  ^HnBHjj^  J 

ployes  and  their  families,  with  a  ,Birr*sSr!?'~;-,,Jg 

guided  tour  through  the  plant.  l  ^ 

Upwards  of  50  U.  S.  publishers,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  . 

wire  service  executives  and  editors  Entrance  to  remodeled  South  Bend  Tribune  plant,  showing  gra 
will  be  guests  of  the  Tribune  on  "lont  granite  facing  the  black  fluted  Minnesota  granite  columi 
Friday.  Following  a  plant  tour,  vis-  Herculite  glass  doors, 

iting  dignitaries  will  attend  a  din-  dicate,  along  with  Ken  Ernest,  ar-  ( Ih’tails  of  the  new  Sont 
ner  at  the  Chain  o  Lakes  Gun  ^st  for  Mary  Worth,  and  Elmer  Tribune  plant  are  to  be  fo 
Club.  Friday  noon,  Victor  Riesel,  Waggon,  artist  for  Steve  Roper,  pages  65  and  66  of  this  is: 
Post -Hall  Syndicate  columnist  Charles  Corddry,  United  Press,  ■ 

(“Inside  Labor”)  will  speak  at  a  and  Hal  Boyle  of  the  Associated  i\jTT>n  nj  TWf^ 

luncheon  at  which  South  Bend  la-  press  will  tell  of  their  experiences  V^IZIUC  I’le 

bor  and  industrial  leaders  will  be  as  Korean  war  correspondents.  10  Papers  Get  AwU 
guests  of  the  newspaper.  Sunday  afterniwn  there  will  be  Newark,  N.  J.  —  Mor 

Saturday  will  be  Cartwnists  ^  pre-showing  of  the  new  building  150  newspaper  advertising 


5churz 


Miller 


Penns-Grove  Record,  and  Engle¬ 
wood  Press-Journal. 


Mr.  Miller,  keen  and  alert,  takes 
special  pride  in  pointing  out  the 
Tribune  began  as  a  weekly,  March 
9,  1872,  became  a  daily  in  May 
28,  1873,  and  has  never  missed 
an  issue.  The  Tribune,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  100,000,  has 
operated  as  South  Bend’s  only 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  since 
Dec.  28,  1938. 

The  Tribune  was  the  34th  U.  S. 
newspaper  to  own  and  operate  a 
radio  station,  says  Mr.  Miller,  dat¬ 
ing  back  30  years  ago.  WSBT  be¬ 
came  a  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  affiliate  in  1932  and  in¬ 
creased  its  power  to  5,000  watts 
as  a  clear  channel  station  in  1947. 
Mr.  Miller  has  been  president  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune  since  June 
16,  1924. 

Public  events  signaling  the  dedi¬ 
catory  ceremonies  will  begin  May 
17  with  a  women’s  show  at  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  featuring  “Wom¬ 
en  of  the  Press.”  Syndicate  and 


$883,000  Lynett  Estate 

Scranton,  Pa. — Papers  filed  in 
court  recently  showed  a  balance 
of  $883,881  in  the  estate  of  the 
late  William  R.  Lynett,  former 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Times.  The  balance  was  after 
disbursements  of  $99,404  and  re¬ 
served  deductions  of  $309,777. 
The  final  accounting  was  filed  by 
Edward  J.  Lynett,  Jr.,  present  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher  of  the  Times. 


Hartford,  Conn.  —  Harry  M. 
^  Leavitt,  a  retired  Connecticut  State 
:  Policeman,  has  been  appointed 

'  security  officer  for  the  Hartford 

_  (Conn.)  Courant.  Mr.  Leavitt, 
during  his  31  years  with  the  state 

New  marble  lobby  and  business  offices  of  South  Bend  Tribune,  part  police  department,  was  chauffeur 
of  million  dollar  expansion  program  completed.  for  six  Connecticut  governors. 
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ADDITIONAL 

LINAGE 


for  the  asking 


more  dealers  run 
DICKIES  advertising 
in  newspapers  than  for 
any  other  brand  of 
work  clothes. 


The  DICKIES  dealers 
in  your  community 
have  or  can  easily  get 
the  complete  1951 
DICKIES  mat  service. 


DICKIES  NEXT  BIG 
AD  IN  LIFE  WILL 
APPEAR  IN  THE 
JUNE  18  ISSUE,  OUT 
JUNE  15. 


Advance  color  proofs 
of  the  LIFE  ads  are 
being  sent  to  all 
DICKIES  dealers.  You 
should  get  important 
tie-in  linage  based  on 
this  next  LIFE  ad. 


If  you  can’t  locate  your 
DICKIES  dealer,  write 
immediately  to 


Manufacturing  Company 
509  Wast  Vickary  Blvd. 
Fort  Worth,  Taxas 


Harding  Sees  Need 
For  More  Protection 


10,000  Attend 
Carriei  Jamboree 


WILLIAMSON-DICKIE 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Harding 

Tribune. 


South  Bend,  Ind. — Clarence  W. 
Harding,  new  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 

Association,  is  a  _ 

Hoosier  with  a 
commerce  degree 
from  Notre 
Dame  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  has  par¬ 
layed  his  ability 
to  play  the  piano 
and  sell  advertis¬ 
ing,  along  with  a 
knack  of  under¬ 
standing  people, 
into  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of 
the  South  Bend 

He  believes  a  promotion  man¬ 
ager  acts  as  the  interpreter  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  do¬ 
ing  just  such  a  job  for  the  Trib¬ 
une,  beginning  May  14,  when  that 
newspaper  will  officially  dedicate 
its  new  million  dollar  newspaper 
plant  and  radio  station  with  a 
week-long  series  of  public  events. 

Need  for  Promotion 

Clarence  Harding,  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  Tribune’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment  in  1945,  has  developed 
research  and  promotion  methods 
that  have  made  South  Bend  a  “test 
town”  in  the  eyes  of  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Speaking  from  his  own  first¬ 
hand  experieiKe  in  South  Bend, 
where  the  Tribune  has  been  the 
only  daily  and  Sunday  paper  since 
1938,  Mr.  Harding  told  E  &  P: 

“There  is  greater  need  for  pro¬ 
motion  in  one-paper  towns  than 
in  competitive  cities.  A  single 
newspaper  is  vulnerable  on  all 
fronts.  Newspaper  publishers  must 
constantly  keep  track  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  pulse  as  it  relates  to  reader 
attitude  toward  the  newspaper.  A 
promotion  department  is  the  an¬ 
swer  to  such  a  need.” 


Fail  to  Get  Credit 

Mr.  Harding  also  believes  his 
fellow  promotion  managers  often 
fail  to  get  full  credit  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs  they  do 
carry  out. 

“For  that  reason  1  sometimes 
believe  that  the  best  definition  of 
newspaper  public  relations  is  this: 
‘Do  a  good  job  and  then  get  credit 
for  doing  it  by  telling  your  read¬ 
ers  what  you’ve  done  for  them.’ 

“One-newspaper  towns  have  a 
particularly  hard  time  convincing 
people  they  are  unbiased.  If  you 
take  sides  politically,  you  are 
biased.  If  you  don’t  take  sides, 
you’re  wishy-washy.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  public  attitude  polls  I’ve 
seen  on  one^aper  towns  don’t 
seem  to  object  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  only  one  newspaper  in 
the  town.  They  object  to  the  po¬ 
litical  bias  of  that  newspaper.” 


In  South  Bend,  Mr.  Harding 
operates  his  department  in  such 
a  way  that  he  talks  on  a  “first- 
name”  basis  with  all  segments  of 
that  city’s  business,  industrial  and 
cultural  groups.  He  works  closely 
with  the  Tribune’s  news  depart¬ 
ment  in  conducting  readership  sur¬ 
veys  as  well  as  public  attitude 
polls. 

Upon  graduating  from  Notre 
Dame,  Clarence  Harding  started 
as  a  program  director  and  staff  ac¬ 
companist  for  the  Tribune’s  radio 
station,  WSBT.  His  ability  as  a 
piano  player  has  earned  him  the 
gratitude  of  fellow-members  of 
the  South  Bend  Press  Club.  Each 
year  the  club  stages  a  gridiron 
dinner  with  skits  and  a  musical 
score.  Mr.  Harding  serves  as  the 
shirt-sleeve  pianist  for  the  news¬ 
men  as  they  rehearse  their  grid¬ 
iron  show. 

After  breaking  in  over  25  years 
ago  on  the  WSBT  program  staff, 
Mr.  Harding  combined  his  pro¬ 
gram  duties  with  that  of  selling 
display  advertising  for  the  Trib¬ 
une.  When  World  War  II  came, 
he  had  become  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  was  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tribune. 
He  saw  the  need  for  research  and 
promotion  in  the  national  depart¬ 
ment  and  began  to  initiate  such 
activities,  resulting  in  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  promotion  department. 

More  Factual  Selling 

“Newspaper  promotion  is  going 
to  have  to  expand  into  more  fac¬ 
tual  selling,”  said  the  new  NNPA 
president.  “Promotion  depart¬ 
ments  have  a  job  cut  out  for  them 
in  making  their  markets  ‘visual’  to 
prospective  advertisers  in  the  ‘new 
competition’  ahead  with  television 
and  a  revitalized  sales  effort  by 
radio. 

“We  can’t  learn  enough  about 
what  per^le  read  in  our  papers. 
We  must  be  alert  to  the  fact  that, 
with  television,  competition  for 
eye-time  will  be  increasingly 
greater.  We  must  help  our  news 
departments  to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  editing  more  crisply,  us¬ 
ing  shorter  sentences  and  getting 
better  picture  reproduction.” 

Mr.  Harding  also  sees  need  for 
NNPA  to  work  more  closely  with 
other  newspaper  organizations, 
such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives’  Association,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association, 
classified  managers  and  publisher 
groups.  Such  a  liaison,  he  says, 
will  help  newspapers  present  a 
“united  front.” 

He  is  a  member  of  the  NAEA 
research  committee  and,  in  his 
own  bailiwick,  utilizes  research 
methods  on  marketing,  readership 
studies  and  public  attitudes.  When 


Milwaukee — About  10,000  per¬ 
sons,  including  2,700  carriers  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  their 
parents,  were  guests  of  the  man¬ 
agement  at  the  sixth  “Carriers’ 
Jamboree”  at  the  Milwaukee 
Arena  May  1.  Fifteen  circus  and 
vaudeville  acts  featured  the  two 
and  one-half  hour  show,  in  charge 
of  Arnie  R.  Fischer,  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 


surveys  are  made,  Mr.  Harding 
employs  temporary  help  to  con¬ 
duct  and  correlate  such  data.  In 
between  such  studies,  he  operates 
a  one-man  department. 

He  handles  all  contacts  with  the 
public,  such  as  plant  tours, 
speeches  before  groups,  contests, 
public  events.  He  supervises  Trib¬ 
une  personnel  activities,  including 
indoctrination,  explanation  of  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  benefits,  em¬ 
ploye  recreational  activities,  par¬ 
ties,  and  plant-wide  charity  solici 
tations. 

“Newspapers  are  not  doing  a 
thorough  job  of  using  their  own 
medium  when  it  comes  to  promo¬ 
tion,”  he  told  E  &  P.  “You  don’t 
have  to  use  other  media.  Your 
newspaper  should  be  your  first 
line  of  promotion.  Anything  else 
should  be  supplementary.  Promo¬ 
tion  managers  should  work  closely 
with  news,  advertising  and  circula 
tion  departments,  providing  the 
sales  antmunition  that  keeps  the 
newspaper  influence  dominant  in 
your  community.” 

Mr.  Harding  served  as  president 
of  the  Midwest  Promotion  Man 
agers  Association  last  year. 


Whole  Class  Serves 
As  Campus  Reporter 

Larramie,  Wyo. — In  an  attempt 
to  get  better  circulation  among 
University  of  Wyoming  students 
and  faculty,  the  Laramie  Repub¬ 
lican  -  Boomerang,  evening  daily, 
looked  around  for  a  "campus  cor¬ 
respondent”  and  failing  to  find  a 
suitable  one  referred  the  matter  to 
the  university  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

Wallace  Biggs,  department  head, 
suggested  he  give  his  Newspaper 
Features  class  the  job  of  writing 
a  daily  can:^>us  column  for  the 
Boomerang.  The  deal  was  made. 

Students  in  Newspaper  Features 
turn  in  their  own  “campus  col¬ 
umn”  twice-weekly;  and  from  this 
column  are  drawn  items  for  the 
daily  column  called  “Scanning  the 
Campus  —  concerning  people  and 
things.” 

The  column  avoids  all  spot-news 
items,  which  are  handled  by  the 
University  News  Service;  and  con¬ 
centrates  on  names  and  feature 
material,  choice  quotes  from  pro¬ 
fessors’  classes,  bits  of  “overheard 
conversations  in  the  Student 
Union,”  and  behind-the-scenes 
items  in  dormitories  and  in  class- 
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YOU'VE  GOT  TO 


A _ . 

I  .■■■■■■■ . I 


IN  BIGGER  BALTIMORE 


"Ybu  can’t  wrench  greater  sales  results  from 
Baltimore  today  with  the  same  leverage 
you  applied  ten  years  ago.  Baltimore’s  a 
lot  bigger  now  —  a  lot  richer,  too.  To 
achieve  your^enlarged  sales  potential  in 
the  country’s  sixth  city,  you’ve  got  to  use 
the  strongest  means  at  your  disposal. 
Baltimore’s  biggest  evening  circulation, 


Not  only  has  Baltimore’s  family  popula¬ 
tion  increased  28%  since  1940  —  but  it  has 
also  shown  the  greatest  increase  in  net 
effective  family  buying  income  of  all 
major  cities  in  the  U.S.  With  the  News- 
Post  you  get  the  greatest  coverage  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  (58.5%). 
reach  196,795  City  Zone  families*  at  a 


the  Baltimore  News-Post.  single  cost  (total  net  paid,  226,467). 


e  News-Post 

Til  In  th*  Of h  Lorgnit  -City 


*AK  Oly  Z«M  bated  wpen  1950 
Ceniwi. 
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Indiana  Doily  O  i  ^  / 
Provides  Bonus 


In  Garden  Plots 

Bluffton,  Ind.  —  The  Bluff  ton 
News-Banner,  a  daily  in  a  city  of 
about  7,000,  has  a  bonus  system 
in  addition  to  the  regular  salaries 
paid  to  employes.  The  bonus  is  in 
the  form  of  garden  plots  which 
the  manager,  Roger  Swaim,  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  firm  seven  years 
ago. 

The  News-Banner,  which  has  a 
non-union  shop,  bought  two  acres 
of  ground  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  during  World  War  II  when 
Victory  Gardens  were  being  pro¬ 
moted.  The  two  acres  are  split 
up  into  nine  full  city  lot  gardens. 
The  firm  has  the  ground  plowed 
and  disked,  and  provides  all  tools. 

Three  employes  have  full  lots 
and  have  had  them  every  year 
since  the  project  was  started.  Other 
employes  put  out  half-lots. 

About  15  employes  participate 
in  this  project  annually.  Mr.  Swaim 
said  the  cost  to  the  firm  is  small 
and  the  employes  enjoy  the  gar¬ 
dens.  Most  of  them  produce 
enough  crops  to  last  them  sum- 
naer  and  several  of  them  fill  their 
freezers  or  lockers.  Mr.  Swaim 
estimates  that  a  full  size  garden 
represents  from  $150  to  $200 
worth  of  fresh  produce. 

The  gardens  have  become  a  real 
help  in  meeting  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Swaim  said. 

(h(mh1950... 

Raleigh 

for  othor  North  CoroHira  CHioal 

1st  Per  Faailr  Inc. . .  ...$6294 
Per  Capita  lac.. .  $1533 

(5Af  5/10/Sl) 

38%  Population  gain,  1950  over 
1940 

(17.  S.  Census) 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
covers  Raleigh  completely  .  .  .  and 
does  a  bang-up  selling  job  in  the 
33  county  "Golden  Belt  of  the 
South” 


News  and  Observer] 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
R.alei<)h,  North  Carolina 


113,618  Morning 
117,407  Sunday 

(Publisher’,  StateiMiit.  3/31/SI) 


MacARTHURISMS: 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub¬ 
lic:  “MacArthur  Won’t  Run,  Aide 
Says;  Presidential  Boob  Is  a  Waste 
of  Time.” 


Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal:  “Huge  Toot  Urged  For  Mac¬ 
Arthur.” 

a 

Edinburgh  (Tex.)  Daily  Re¬ 
view:  “Mac  Willing  To  Put  Her¬ 
ring  on  TV.” 

Springfield  (Ill.)  lilinois  State 
Journal:  “There  was  a  monetary 
pause  while  MacArthur  chose  be¬ 
tween  riding  in  a  1951  Cadillac 
sedan,  or  a  1931  open  Lincoln 
phaeton  which  has  carried  San 
Francisco’s  biggest  dignitaries  for 
20  years.” 

a 

Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News: 
“America’s  desire  ‘to  rally  to  a 
fort  right  leader,’  Macy  said,  was 
demonstrated  in  the  big  welcomes 
accorded  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr¬ 
thur.” 

a 

The  AP  Korean  war  roundup 
about  the  retreat  from  Changgo, 
on  the  day  that  Gen.  MacArthur 
appeared  in  Chicago,  read:  “Allies 
pulled  back  south  of  Chicago, 
four  miles  below  the  border  and 
15  miles  north  of  Uijongbu.” 


Donald  Sterling  Lands 
In  Denver  Hospital 

Portland,  Ore. — Returning  on 
April  28  from  the  ASNE  and 
ANPA  meetings  in  the  East,  Don¬ 
ald  J.  Sterling,  managing  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
became  ill  after  the  plane  in 
which  he  was  riding  had  to  put 
back  into  Denver.  His  condition 
became  serious  and  pneumonia 
developed.  Oxygen  was  ordered 
and  all  visitors  barred. 

His  one-time  secretary,  Capt. 
Harry  Fimmell,  on  military  leave 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  now  stationed  at  the  Denver 
Air  Force  base,  heard  of  the 
illness  and  went  to  the  hospital. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  visit 
with  his  boss  when  a  nurse  put 
him  out. 

Up  to  that  time,  Mrs.  Sterling 
and  their  son,  Donald,  Jr.,  Denver 
Post  reporter,  had  been  allowed 
only  brief  visits  to  his  room. 

Daily  bulletins  to  the  Journal 
indicate  a  steady  improvement  in 
his  condition. 


Junior  Press  Seminar 

Boston — ^More  than  750  Mass¬ 
achusetts  high  school  newspaper 
and  magazine  editors  attended  the 
Junior  Press-  Seminar  on  World 


0«  o/  Affair  by  the 


Prosperous  Market 


Globe,  the  United  Council  on 
World  Affairs,  and  Browne  and 


REP.:  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  t  Nichols  School  April  28. 


Canadian  ITU 
Strike  Enters 
Its  Sixth  Year 

Ottawa  —  The  longest  and 
costliest  strike  in  Canada’s  labor 
history  begins  its  sixth  year. 

International  Typographical 
Union’s  members  still  picket  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  Hamilton 
(  O  n  t .  )  Spectator,  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Journal  and  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune.  The  fifth  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Southam  group,  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province,  set¬ 
tled  its  strike  last  year. 

Ronald  Williams,  writing  in  the 
Financial  Post,  says  the  strike  cost 
the  union  close  to  $2,000,000  in 
benefits  and  other  expenses. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  original 
strikers  (400)  are  working  at  jobs 
found  for  them  by  the  union,  but 
the  ITU  still  spends  around 
$200,000  a  year  on  the  Canadian 
walkout. 

A  large  sum  reportedly  is  going 
to  finance  the  Hamilton  News,  a 
tri-weekly. 

As  to  company  costs,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  says  only  clue  is  a  damage 
action  for  $250,000  started  by  the 
Vancouver  Province  against  the 
ITU.  Presumably  this  covered  the 
cost  of  a  40-day  shutdown  and 
other  damages,  including  a  near- 
riot  when  trucks  were  overturned 
and  papers  burned.  The  paper 
was  awarded  $10,000  but  this  was 
waived  when  the  strike  ended. 

Elsewhere  there  was  no  pro¬ 
longed  shutdown. 

What  caused  the  strike?  The 
original  issue  has  become  some¬ 
what  clouded  with  time.  But  the 
company  declares  the  ITU  and  its 
United  States  headquarters  tried 
to  make  a  guinea-pig  out  of  South¬ 
am  to  win  A  master  group  contract. 
Having  dealt  on  an  individual  basis 
with  ITU  for  years,  the  Southams 
refused  to  budge. 

Allan  Histed,  president  of  the 
Hamilton  ITU  l(Kal,  says  they 
wanted  an  “understanding”  cover¬ 
ing  all  Southam  papers  that  ITU 
laws  (including  the  five-day  week) 
be  written  into  all  contracts  and 
such  a  law  be  not  subject  to  arbi¬ 
tration. 

The  union  position  today  rep¬ 
resents  a  retreat  from  that  it  held 
in  1946.  Today,  they  say  they  are 
ready  to  negotiate  locally. 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  is  fully 
unionized.  In  the  words  of  its  pub¬ 
lishers  “Its  press  room  is  manned 
by  self-respecting,  contract-keeping 
members  of  the  International 
Pressmen’s  Union.  Its  stereotype 
department  is  manned  by  self-re¬ 
specting  and  contract-keeping 
members  of  the  International  Ste¬ 
reotypers’  Union.  Its  composing 
room  is  manned  by  self-respecting 
members  of  the  Canadian  Nationri 
:  Printing  Trades  Union  (who  took 
1  over  when  the  ITU  members 
I  walked  out).  Its  mailing  r(x>m  is 
I  manned  by  self-respecting,  con- 
1  tract-keeping  members  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Mailers’  Union.” 


One-Way  to  Russia 

MILL  VALLEY,  Calif<-A 
“Red  Movement”  campaign 
has  been  initiated  by  the  Mill 
Valley  Record.  Funds  are  so¬ 
licited  to  provide  one-way  ex¬ 
pense-paid  tours  to  Russia  for 
all  residents  who  feel  the 
Soviet  government  should  be 
a  model  for  this  country.  If 
there  are  no  applications  for 
the  funds  received,  the  money 
will  go  toward  construction  of 
a  War  Memorial,  Publisher 
Stanley  Wilson  proposed. 

Canadian  Admen  Elect 
Hagey  ACA  President 

Toronto,  Canada  —  Canadian 
admen  met  here  last  week  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  to  stage  the 
36th  annual  conference  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canadian  Advertisers: 
took  time  out  from  business  ses¬ 
sions  to  elect  a  new  president 
and  award  five  medals  for  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  Cana¬ 
dian  advertising. 

J.  G.  “Gerry”  Hagey,  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Kitchener. 
Ontario  was  elected  president. 

Highest  honor  awarded  during 
the  three-day  conference,  a  gold 
medal,  went  to  John  Martin,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
Massey  Harris  Co.,  Ltd.  Silver 
medals  went  to:  John  C.  Porter, 
general  manager,  retail  stores,  the 
Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.;  Richard 
G.  Lewis,  publisher,  Canadian 
Broadcaster  &  Telescreen:  Bertram 
Brooker,  account  executive  for  the 
MacLaren  Advertising  Co.,  Ltd.; 
and  Fred  S.  Haines,  principal  of 
the  Ontario  College  of  Art. 

Asks  More  Research 
A  need  for  more  advertising 
search  to  increase  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness  was  seen  by  A.  W. 
Lehman,  managing  director  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

Pointing  out  that  advertising 
needs  both  quantitative  and  quali¬ 
tative  measurement,  Mr.  Lehman 
said:  “While  we  can  gauge  to  some 
extent  the  effectiveness  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  media  from  inquiries, 
coupons,  sales  leads,  and  similar 
methods,  these  alone  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  reliable.  However,  until 
we  find  out  how  to  determine  ac¬ 
curately  the  ultimate  sales  results 
of  a  given  advertisement,  we  would 
be  shortsighted  indeed  if  we  did 
not  make  full  use  of  the  measur¬ 
ing  devices  already  at  hand.” 

■ 

A  Correction 

It  was  irKorrectly  reported 
(E  &  P,  May  5,  page  40)  that  W 
G.  Chandler,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  is  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press.  He  is  director 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  The  story  ' 
tended  to  refer  to  Norman  Chan 
ler,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
on  the  AP  board. 
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w  1  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 

Ushers  Association:  Left  to  right,  seated — William  L.  Fanning,  West- 
*  *  O  a&VAO  Chester  County  Publishers,  treasurer;  George  C.  Riggers,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

Newspapers,  vicepresident;  Charles  F.  McCahill,  Cleveland  (O.)  News, 
JOlUSl  flXlS  in  president;  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  secretary;  and 

w||  .•  ID'J  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  retiring 

X\li0CC[tl011  i3lCl  president  and  now  a  director.  Standing — ^Walter  J.  Blackburn,  Lon- 

The  triickinc  industry  last  week  ‘*®"  **'^*“5  Richard  W.  Slocum,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle- 

Ihe  trucking  industry  last  week  Telegram;  J.  D.  Funk, 

made  a  strong  bid  via  page  news-  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook;  William  Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.' 
paper  ads  for  material  allocation  Xranscriut  Teleeram:  E.  M.  Antrim.  Chicaun  till.t  TrihnnP!  IS  rtrov. 


which  it  claims  “is  still  zero”  so 
far  as  its  industry  is  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  it  used  the  ads 
to  needle  its  arch  competitors — 
railroads. 


Transcript  Telegram;  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune;  JS  Gray, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  News;  and  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard. 


cent  ad  of  American  Railway  Car 
Institute.  Illustrated  with  a  line 


“The  trucking  industry — which 
moved  more  tonnage  in  19.^0  than 


Headlined.  “Railroads  are  the  f''awmg  of  a  railyard  being  all  other  forms  of  transportation 


primary  target!”  and  signed  by  the  truckers 

the  Trucking  Industry  National 

Defense  Committee,  Washington,  *  anyone  who 


ob-  combined — has  still  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.” 

the  Copy  further  stressed  that  the 


Defense  Committee,  Washington,  anyone  who  reads  the  Copy  further  stressed  that  the 

D.  C.,  (an  informal  organization  daily  newspapers  knows,  railroads  trucking  industry  “can’t  be 
of  trucking  suppliers,  operators  have  been  the  primary  target  in  bombed  out  of  existence  because 
and  labor  unions)  the  ads  ran  on  ihe  ICorean  war,  American  rail-  it  doesn  t  move  over  iixed  road 
2  in  10  dailies  in  seven  major  roads,  by  their  own  admission  (an  beds.  Because  it  isnt  concen- 
cities  The  schedule*  asterisk  referred  the  reader  to  trated.  Because  it  is  instantaneous- 

In '  Washington— the  Post,  Star  American  Railway’s  ad  in  Time  ly  mobile!” 
and  Times-Herald;  in  News  York  "'aga^jne),  would  also  constitute  Yet.  in  the  face  of  these  facts. 
City — the  Times  and  Herald  Trih-  ^  primary  target  should  we  be  the  ad  continues,  “the  trucking 

une;  in  Chicago _ the  Tribune;  hombed.  Why,  then,  do  we  close  industry’s  allocation  of  production 

Los’  Angeles  _  the  Times;  San  ®y®*  *hese  important  facts!”  and  maintenance  materials  is  still 

Francisco  —  the  Chronicle;  Port-  The  ‘Facts’  zero!  ’  The  “one  way”  to  protect 


Los  Angeles  —  the  Times;  San 
Francisco  —  the  Chronicle;  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. — the  Oregonian;  and  in 


five  in  number. 


Seattle.  Wash.  —  the  Post-Intelli-  pointed  out  that  “The  highly  vul-  •  ,  .u  v,  , 

gencer.  nerable  railroad  industry-impor-  to  the  No  1  carrier  of- 

Copy  Makes  Merry  tant  though  it  is— has  been  pro-  ff""®  grea  est  protection  in 

Copy  (via  Zimmer-Keller,  Inc.,  vided  with  the  only  major  ma-  national  emergency  mo- 

Detroit)  made  merry  with  a  re-  terial  allocation  to  date.  ...  ran^port. 

^  Expresses  Surprise 

A  spokesman  for  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  Inc.,  Wash- 
m  M,  m  tm  ington.  D.  C.,  not  connected  with 

T  the  advertisement,  was  contacted 

by  Editor  &  Publisher  for  pos¬ 
sible  reaction  to  the  truckers’  ad. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  I  He  expressed  surprise  that  it 

1Q03  should  be  regarded  as  a  dig  at 

btnce  loyy  railroads.  “The  railroads,”  he 

said,  “admit  they  are  primary  tar- 
LayouU.  Designs,  Specifications  and  Engineering  Supervision  gets.  The  truckers  merely  agree 

and  offer  motor  transport  as  the 
a  e.ii«  ni  a  e.iv^  answer  in  case  of  enemy 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS  attack.”  He  added  that  there  was 

a  strong  likelihood  that  two  or 

Structural.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  more  ads  would  be  forth¬ 

coming  in  the  series. 

American  Railway  Car  didn’t 

80  r6d0ral  Street  Boston  10,  Hass>  take  this  attack  lying  down.  This 

week,  it  bought  page  space  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Post,  Star  and 


zero!”  The  “one  way”  to  protect 
“our  own  best  interests,”  the  ad 
concludes,  “is  to  give  materials 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC.- 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Engineering  Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 


80  Federal  Street 


Boston  10,  Hass. 


Times-Herald;  the  New  York 
Times  and  Tribune;  and  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  reply  to  tht 
truckers. 

“Yes,”  the  headline  retorted, 
“Railroads  are  primary  .  .  .”  Copy 
(via  French  &  Preston,  Inc.)  list¬ 
ed  five  reasons  why  railroads  are 
primary;  concluded  with:  “Yes, 
railroads  are  primary  —  Americi'l 
No.  1  transportation,  upon  whose 
continued  and  uninterrupted  serv¬ 
ice,  the  existence  and  operation  of 
all  other  forms  of  intercity  trans¬ 
portation  depend.” 

As  far  as  American  Railway  was 
concerned  at  week’s  end,  this  ad 
was  strictly  a  one-shot  deal.  Next 
move  in  the  running  battle  of 
truckers  vs  railmen  was  up  to  the 
trucking  industry. 

■ 

Texas  Scholarship 
Honors  Gail  Borden 

Austin,  Tex. — Establishment  of 
the  Gail  Borden  scholarship  in 
journalism,  honoring  a  pioneer 
Texas  newspaperman  who  later 
founded  the  Borden  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  was  announced  May  2 
by  the  University  of  Texas  school 
of  journalism.  The  scholarship  « 
worth  $300,  to  be  applied  to  the 
senior  year  of  college. 

Mr.  Borden  founded  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Texas  Register,  which 
was  published  in  four  cities;  Sal 
Felipe  de  Austin.  Harrisburg.  Oy 
lumbia  and  Houston.  A  grandsoi, 
Gail  Borden  Johnson,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Houston  Post, 
m 

Intertype  Reports 
Quarterly  Earnings 

The  Intertype  Corp.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  in  a  statement  of  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  first  three  monthi 
ending  March  31,  reported  nd 
earnings  of  $327,354.09. 

Gross  profits  after  provision  for 
depreciation  amounted  to  $1,174,- 
584.83.  Selling  and  general  a(^ 
ministrative  expenses  were  list 
as  $497,949.38  and  the  sum 
$380,000  was  provided  for  taxevi 
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THREE  Pulitzer  Prizes 


MAX  DESFOR  was  sole  winner  of  the  1950  Pulitzer  Prize  for  news 
photography.  An  Associated  Press  man  for  1 8  years  with  a  background 
of  many  years  abroad,  he  was  rushed  to  Korea  as  soon  as  hostilities 
started  and  is  still  there.  Desfor  has  filed  many  news  dispatches  during 
his  assignment  as  photographer  on  every  Korean  front.  His  award  was 
for  his  coverage  of  the  Korean  War  as  a  whole,  but  the  Advisory  Board 
mentioned  as  an  outstanding  example  his  picture  of  refugees  climbing 
across  a  wrecked  bridge.* 


% 


RELAAAN  MORIN,  an  Associated  Press  man  for  1 6  years,  was  one  of 
six  recipients  of  awards  for  reporting  of  international  affairs.  With  wide 
experience  as  a  foreign  correspondent  and  executive,  Morin  was  in 
the  first  wave  of  reinforcements  sent  to  Korea  last  summer.  His  writing 
was  widely  acclaimed  and  the  two  dispatches  the  Advisory  Board 
specially  singled  out  were  1 .  The  story  of  the  death  of  an  air  base; 
and  2.  The  story  of  a  little  Korean  village  which  had  changed  hands 
several  times  and  where  "long  after  the  last  shot  is  fired,  the  weeds  of 
hatred  will  be  flourishing.’’* 


DON  WHITEHEAD,  an  Associated  Press  man  for  1 5  years,  was  one  of 
six  recipients  of  awards  for  reporting  of  international  affairs.  Widely 
known  as  the  reporter  who  hit  more  beachheads  than  any  other  corre¬ 
spondent  in  World  War  II,  Whitehead  volunteered  for  more  of  the 
same  when  shooting  started  in  Korea.  Again  he  showed  an  almost 
uncanny  knack  for  being  where  the  fighting  was  the  hottest,  and  great 
skill  in  putting  down  clearly  what  he  saw.  As  an  outstanding  example 
of  his  first  hand  reporting,  the  Advisory  Board  singled  out  Whitehead’s 
story  of  the  Marines  crossing  the  Han  river.* 


*The  Associated  Press  is  preparing  a  pamphlet  reproducing  these  prize- 
winning  stories  and  picture.  It  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  The  Associated 
f  Press  and  to  all  members  of  the  AP  staff.  Others  desiring  copies  may 
1  address  The  Associated  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Revision  to  Annual  Linage 

The  foIIowinR  figures  are  additions  and  revisions  to  the  annual  linage  figures 
published  in  the  ^itor  &  Publisher  on  March  10,  1951. 

CALIFORNIA 


Pub 

Total 

Display 

Class!- 

city 

Paper  . 

lished  Linage 

National 

Local 

fled 

Legal 

...(e) 

3,275,944 

501,998 

2,681,168 

92,778 

COLORADO 

La  Junta . 

_ T  ribune-Democrat  ..(e) 

2,766,554 

437,766 

1,920,184 

355,670 

52,934 

Lamar . 

. .  .Newt . 

...(e) 

3,055,338 

495,055 

2,278,696 

244,874 

36,713 

Trinidad . 

. . .  ChTomde-Ifev:i . 

...(e) 

2,602,138 

407,918 

2,035,950 

99,288 

58,982 

KANSAS 

Hiawatha .... 

...World . 

...(e) 

1,714,078 

282,024 

1,275,142 

73,402 

83,510 

KENTUCKY 

May8\-ille. . . . 

..  .Independent _ 

..(m) 

2,998,163 

242,807 

2,721,615 

33,741 

MICHIGAN 

Big  Rapids. . . 

. .  .Pioneer . 

...(e) 

2,451,798 

252,734 

1,887,256 

.  208,908 

102,900 

MISSOURI 

1.04^  non 

2520ftn 

1,191,000 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Gastonia . 

...Gaulle . 

...(e) 

6,371,260 

658,378 

5,221,244 

441,014 

50,624 

OKUHOMA 

Muskogee .... 

...Phoenix . 

. .  (m) 

1,416,758 

156,268 

1,066,772 

192,206 

1,512 

Timet  Democrat. 

...(e) 

3,886,442 

829,836 

2,288,552 

740,698 

27,356 

Phoenix . 

...fS) 

5,099,920 

983,164 

3,305,428 

744,254 

67,074 

Total . 

(meS) 

10,403,120 

1,969,268 

6,660,752 

1,677,158 

95,942 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lehighton .... 

_ Leader . 

...(e) 

4,707,661 

350,961 

4,221,532 

135,168 

Corpus  Christi . 


•  Caller . 

Timet . 

Caller-Times . 


(Legal  included  in  classified) 

TEXAS  t  ^  »  r 

12,698,504  1,839,782  8,109,080  2,728,572 

12,643,274  1,834,434  8,026,844  2,713,074 

3,954,440  383,866  2,878,204  690,900 


Total . . 

...(meS)  29i296,218  4,058,082 

19,014,128 

6,132,546 

Wellsburg . 

. .  .Herald . 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

. (e)  2,452,700  709,556  1,674,504  68,640 

(Leg^  included  in  classified) 

Monroe . 

. . .  Timet . . 

WISCONSIN 

. (e)  2,645,062  328,951 

1,817,025 

430,381 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Owen  Sound . . . 

..  .Sun-Timet. . 

ONTARIO 

. (e)  5,129,894  1,441,818 

3,359,272 

328,804 

r 

21,070 

68,922 

1,470 

91,462 


68,705 
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FLORIDA  Page  80 

St.  Petersburg . Times — change  total  linage  column  to-read  (m),  15,781,941;  (S),  6,113,758;  total 

(mS),  21,895,699. 


IDAHO  Page  80 

Nampa . 

.Free  Press . 

..(e)  4,469,752 

675,148 

2,831,542 

978,460 

84,602 

NEW  JERSEY  Page  84 

Lakewood . 

.Timet . 

..(e)  5,785,196 

748,496 

4,678,100 

267,320 

91,280 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Page  86 

Roanoke  Rapids. . 

.Herald . 

..(e)  1,954,974 

410,284 

1,544,690 

Sunday  edition... 

,.(S)  653,786 

10,752 

643,034 

Total . . 

.(eS)  2,608,760 

421,036 

2.187,724 

(Classified  and  legal  included  in  local) 

OHIO  Page  86 

Cincinnati . 

.Delete  all  figures 

on  this  page.  The  correct  figures  supplied  by  Media  Records 

Ixjrain . 

appear  on  page  75,  column  2. 

.Journo/ . 

..(e)  9,317,392 

784J08 

6,662,670 

1,751,386 

119,028 

OKUHOMA  Page  86 

El  Reno . 

.Tribune . 

..(e)  2,724,316 

281,428 

2,094,666 

297,892 

50,330 

Sunday  edition . . 

..(S)  805,714 

72,954 

663,222 

69,370 

168 

Total . 

.(eS)  3,530,030 

354,382 

2,757,888 

367,262 

50,498 

OREGON  Page  86 

Coos  Bay . 

, .  Timet . 

..(e)  4,954,920 

794,696 

3,172,652 

827,470 

127,974 

The  Dalles . 

.Chronide . 

.(eS)  4,124,230 

685,468 

2,859,458 

534,420 

44,884 

UTAH  Page  88 

Logan . 

.Herald  Hournal. . 

..(e)  3,969.690 

609,966 

2,726,290 

573,888 

49,546 

Thomson  Plans 
Teletype  Hookup 
For  Canada 

Toronto  —  Roy  Thomson  has 
added  the  14th  daily  to  his  chain 
with  purchase  of  the  Oshawa 
(Ont.)  Times-Gazette.  He  also 
plans  soon  to  start  supplying  all 
of  his  Ontario  dailies  with  type¬ 
setting  teletype  service. 

The  Oshawa  Times-Gazette  was 
purchased  from  A.  R.  Alloway 
who  has  been  associated  with  the 
paper  since  1919  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  and  publisher.  M.  McIn¬ 
tyre  Hood  will  continue  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

The  teletype  operation  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  soon.  Headquarters 
will  be  at  Toronto  where  a  news 
editor  will  edit  Canadian  Press 
news  and  write  heads  and  four 
teletype  operators  will  send  out 
copy  to  the  10  Ontario  papers  in 
the  Thomson  string.  At  first  six 
of  the  dailies  will  be  serviced, 
with  the  others  in  the  West  added 
later. 

■ 

Big  Waterbury  Papers 

Waterbury,  Conn.  —  A  record 
run  of  a  72-page  main  section  was 
printed  by  the  Sunday  Republican 
April  15.  The  next  day  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  afternoon,  printed  68  pages,  a 
non-insert  record  for  the  paper. 
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Advertising  succeeds 

Continuous  advertising  in 
Printers’  Ink  develops 


I  cumulative  impact  | 


that  creates  a 

vivid  picture  of 
your  neiwspaper  and 
market  in  the  minds  of  the 
leading 

JJ^^^^and 

helps  you  sell 
more  advertising. 


Richard  Nowels  Buys 
Doily  in  California 

Mountain  View,  Calif.  —  Sale 
of  the  Daily  Register  to  Richard 
W.  Nowels,  effective  May  1,  was 
announced  by  Sutton  Christian, 
publisher  since  December,  1949. 
The  transaction  was  handled  by 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  San  Francisco 
broker. 

Mr.  Nowels  is  the  son  of  T.  E. 
Nowels,  who  advanced  from  re¬ 
porter  to  general  manager  and 
principal  stockholder  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette- 
Telegraph,  selling  this  newspaper 
to  R.  C.  Hoiles  of  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  in  1946. 

Richard  Nowels  served  with  his 
father’s  newspaper  in  various  ca¬ 
pacities,  including  advertising 
manager;  was  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Denver  and  night  wire 
editor  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Havana  (Cuba)  Evening  Post. 


Fellowships  Increased 
By  Reid  Foundation 

The  Reid  Foundation  has  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  $5,000 
fellowship  awards  it  offers  each 
year  to  experienced  newspaper¬ 
men  or  women  for  travel  and 
study  abroad  from  five  to  six. 

Candidates  for  the  six  1952 
fellowships  are  required  to  have 
not  less  than  five  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  in  daily  newspaper  or  press 
association  editorial  work  and  to 
plan  on  making  journalism  a  life 
career.  Applications  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  until  Oct.  1. 

The  Reid  Foundation  fellow¬ 
ships  were  made  possible  by  the 
late  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Application  blanks  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  Wilbur  For¬ 
rest,  chairman  of  the  Fellowship 
Committee,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  <S  P 


Dixon  Telegraph 
Has  Centenary 
In  272  Pages 

Dixon,  Ill. — ^The  Dixon  Evening 
Telegraph  celebrated  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary  May  1  by  producing  a 
272-page  edition  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  founding  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  by  Benjamin  F.  Shaw  in 
1851. 

The  edition,  believed  to  be  ont 
of  the  largest  ever  produced  in  a 
community  of  11,500,  carried  a 
slogan  of  “A  Million  Mtords  and 
More  Than  a  Thousand  Pictureb". 
It  contained  around  25,000  inches 
of  advertising.  The  circulation  of 
this  newspaper  is  8,700  and  many 
extra  thousand  copies  were  printed 
to  fufill  orders. 

Founded  during  the  period  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  army 
captain  in  the  Blackhawk  War, 
the  Evening  Telegraph  developed 
the  century  of  progress  in  a  bio¬ 
graphical  presentation. 

The  B.  F.  Shaw  Printing  Co., 
the  organization  controlling  the 
Evening  Telegraph  and  nine  other 
newspapers  and  printing  plants  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  is  headed  by 
Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Shaw,  presidenL 
She  also  has  served  as  publisher 
of  the  Telegraph  since  the  death 
of  the  founder,  her  father-in-law, 
in  1910.  Her  husband,  Eustace, 
who  was  also  associated  with  the 
Telegraph,  died  in  1902.- 

Three  sons  of  Mabel  S.  Shaw 
hold  positions  with  the  Telegraph. 
They  are:  George  B.  Shaw,  editor 
for  42  years,  Robert  E.  Shaw,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  Benjamin  T. 
Shaw,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

In  the  past  half  century  the 
Shaw  Company  has  grown  from 
an  organization  employing  12  per¬ 
sons  until  at  the  present  time  the 
Evening  Telegraph  and  its  affiliate 
companies  employ  almost  600  full 
and  part  time  workers. 

The  printing  firm  owns  and  op¬ 
erates  the  Woodstock  (111.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  Creston  (la.)  Daily  New 
Advertiser,  and  Newton  (la.) 
Daily  News.  The  company  also 
controls  a  weekly,  the  McHenry 
(Ill.)  Plaindealer.  The  commerce 
printing  plants  are  in  Dixon  and  in 
these  various  newspaper  areas. 

A.  V.  Lund  is  business  manager 
and  directs  the  operations  of  all 
the  affiliated  newspapers.  Roy 
Morton  is  advertising  director. 
Cliff  Coughlin  is  city  editor,  and 
Tom  West  is  circulation  manager. 
■ 

75th  Recording 

Recordings  of  the  “Nashville 
Banner  March,”  written  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Craig,  Nashville  composer,  for 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner's 
75th  anniversary  celebration,  April 
10,  have  been  made  available  by 
James  Stahlman,  Banner  publish¬ 
ed.  They  include  a  piano  solo  by 
Mr.  Craig  and  a  band  and  vocal 
rendition. 
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FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 


Jacksonville  •  NatkMMi  RcpresMUtne  .  Reynolds -Fitzgcrald,  Inc 


AMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE 


National  Ropresantathra  •  Sawyer«rerfiison*  Walker  Company 


National  Raprasantathra  •  Story,  Brooks  E  Finley,  Inc.,  A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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FLORIDA  IS  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  BIG,  IMPORTANT,  FASTEST- 
GROWING,  YEAR  AROUND  MARKETS,  AND  .  .  . 


In  few  other  markets  can  you  obtain  such 
coverage  as  that  given  you  in  the  territory  of 
Florida’s  three  big  morning  newspapers.  80.47%  of 
Florida’s  total  retail  sales,  80%  of  the  general 
merchandise  sales,  81.13%  of  food  sales,  80%  of 
drug  sales,  and  81.1%  of  furniture  sales — even 
80%  of  the  effective  buying  income! 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINC 


Program  Top  Appeal 
For  ANCAM  Convention 


By  Herbert  W.  Tiishingham. 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  I.)  Courier-Post 


Arrangements  have  been  near¬ 
ly  completed  for  the  largest  and 
most  outstanding  convention  in  the 
31-year  history  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers. 

More  than  300  persons  repre¬ 
senting  170  newspapers  have  made 
reservations  for  June  24-28  at 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 
This  is  the  first  international  meet¬ 
ing  of  ANCAM  with  all  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  as  hosts. 

Program  Chairman  Anthony 
Powderly,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle,  conducted  an 
early  survey  of  ANCAM  members 
to  uncover  the  type  sessions  and 
specific  problems  faced.  The  actual 
program  is  conceived  to  meet  the 
popular  objectives.  Subjects  have 
been  assigned  to  CAMs,  other 
newspaper  executives  and  outside 
speakers  associated  with  Classified. 

Newsprint  Topic 

A  major  part  of  the  opening 
morning  session  will  be  devoted 
to  newsprint.  Delegates  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  equivalent  of  a  two-day 
trip  through  a  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mill.  The  Powell  River  Paper 
Co.  is  presenting  an  educational 
color  and  sound  motion  picture. 
The  Canadian  Newsprint  Institute 
will  then  offer  an  “off  the  cuff" 
discussion  on  newsprint. 

All  sessions  will  be  supervised 
with  a  panel  board  with  ample 
time  for  a  follow-up  question  and 
answer  period. 

The  Southern  Classified  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Regional  CAM  groups 
have  agreed  to  direct  a  session 
with  advance  study  and  survey  of 
the  field  for  up-to-minute  reports. 

Early  acceptance  of  panel  as¬ 
signments  include  the  following 
CAMs:  L.  H.  Keller,  Charles 
Jones  and  Harry  P.  Bowman,  Cin- 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


The  most  attractive  newspapers 
in  America  were  designed  by 
GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Consulting  Typographer 

790  WENDT  TERRACE.  LAGUNA  BEACH,  CAUF. 

An  attractive  newspaper  reflects  quality 
circulation.  An  attractive  newspaper  does 
not  cost  any  more  to  print.  Send  me  some 
copies  of  your  newspaper  for  more  details. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


cinnati  newspapers;  H.  J.  Bendin- 
ger,  Milwaukee;  W.  D.  Howerton, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Bert  Reh. 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Hu  Stevens,  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune;  Orlie 
Hurburt,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Ralph  Horton,  Detroit  News;  Fred 
Ellis,  Grand  Rapids  Press;  Ken 
Harrington,  Dayton;  Joseph  Hop¬ 
kins,  Phila.  Inquirer;  Daniel  Lion¬ 
el,  Brooklyn;  Robert  Witte,  Minne¬ 
apolis;  Bernard  Brown,  Des 
Moines;  Leslie  Cummings,  Van¬ 
couver;  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald, 
Oakland,  Calif,  and  H.  W.  Tush- 
ingham,  Camden,  N.  J.  Non-metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  will  definitely 
share  the  spotlight  as  panel  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Profitable  Idea 

Publishers  and  advertising  di¬ 
rectors  are  always  among  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Convention  delegates  return 
with  ideas  and  solutions  for  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  development  plans. 

To  give  one  typical  example  that 
occurred  several  years  ago  and  is 
still  paying  the  expenses  of  con- 
ventioning  CAMs — the  idea  of  sell¬ 
ing  four  insertions  (for  a  lower 
rate)  instead  of  the  customary 
three.  With  the  average  transient 
ad  cancelled  the  second  or  third 
day,  it  proved  an  indirect  method 
of  increasing  income.  Six-day 
newspapers  found  they  could  sell 
either  7  or  8  consecutive  weekdays 
for  the  next  drop  in  rate. 

The  “after-session”  hours  are 
well  planned  for  entertaining  the 
delegates  arranged  by  Hal  Watson, 
CAM,  Montreal  Star  and  General 
Chairman  for  the  convention. 

An  informal  gathering  of  all  vis¬ 
itors  in  the  “Friendship  Room”  on 
Sunday  evening  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  welcome. 

Maj.  Camillien  Houde.  rated 
tops  among  Canadian  speakers, 
will  be  introduced  by  Paul  Hogue, 


General  Manager  of  La  Presse, 
largest  French-language  newspaper 
outside  France.  This  address  will 
be  heard  at  the  Monday  luncheon. 

A  dinner-dance  is  scheduled  for 
evening. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  wives 
will  be  conducted  on  a  tour  of 
Montreal.  On  Wednesday,  there 
will  be  a  trip  to  the  Laurentian 
Mountains.  ITiose  arriving  before 
noon  Sunday  will  witness  the  an¬ 
nual  city  parade,  known  as  St. 
Jean  Baptiste.” 

No  Language  Difficulty 
“While  two-thirds  of  the  natives 
are  French,  the  visitors  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  themselves 
understood,”  said  Denley  Suther¬ 
land,  CAM,  Toronto  Star,  Attend¬ 
ance  Chairman.  “Most  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Montreal  are  bilingual.” 

An  enlarged  display  of  Classi¬ 
fied  exhibits  is  another  attraction. 
Samples  of  proven  promotion,  of¬ 
fice  form  short-cuts  and  new  classi¬ 
fications  will  be  presented  by  Leslie 
Cummings,  Vancouver,  chairman 
of  this  division  who  reports:  “This 
year  our  exhibit  is  outstanding. 
Delegates  should  certainly  obtain 
a  pocket-full  of  ideas  from  this 
alone.  We  shall  have  room  for  a 
display  from  every  member  and  I 
urge  their  cooperation  in  forward¬ 
ing  the  material  early.” 

President  Walter  Campbell,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  has  provided 
ANCAM  members  a  year  of  excel¬ 
lent  cooperation  in  Classified  de¬ 
velopment.  Many  new  committees 
were  included  to  tackle  new  1951 
problems.  Reports  for  these  com¬ 
mittees  in  Montreal  will  testify  to 
the  increased  value  of  ANCAM 
membership. 

Classified  Clippings 
Estimated  figures  indicate  over 
two  billion  lines  of  Classified  pub¬ 
lished  annually  with  a  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  over  506  million  .  .  .  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  is  screening  pri¬ 
vate  party  used  car  ads  to  help 
prevent  a  black  market  .  .  .  Sur¬ 
vey  by  Thomas  Hougnon,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer-Dispatch,  indicated  85% 
do  not  make  a  service  charge  for 
box  numbers  .  .  .  Survey  by  H.  W. 
Richardson,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  showed  in  48 
newspapers,  automotive  represent¬ 
ed  one  fifth  of  their  Classified 
volume. 

Classified  Stimulants 
From  Pennsylvania  comes  two 
interesting  stories  of  success: 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
changed  their  Person-to-Person  1- 
line  sales  campaign  from  7  to  4 
days  for  $1.  To  dramatize  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  feature  a  full  page  pro¬ 
motion  ad  appeared  Sunday,  April 
5.  From  all  appearances  it  resem¬ 
bled  a  regular  full  news  page.  The 
top  three-quarters  was  entirely  in¬ 
dividual  news  stories  concerning 
the  Person-to-Person  idea,  circula¬ 
tion,  service  provided  and  how 
“Want  Ads  Give  So  Much  for  So 
Little.”  The  lower  quarter  was  a 
series  of  halftones  with  captions, 
showing  the  step-by-step  procedure 


Realtor's  Asset 

STOCKTON,  Calif.  —  The 
local  newspaper  is  the  realtor'i 
greatest  asset,  Charles  Woess- 
ner,  Fresno  real  estate  oper¬ 
ator,  told  the  California  Real 
Estate  Association’s  educa¬ 
tional  and  sales  conference 
here  April  25. 

For  his  own  business.  Mr. 
Woessner  said  he  obtains  85  to 
95%  of  his  prospects  from 
newspaper  advertising. 

for  each  advertiser.  Very  effective. 
The  Classified  section  demon¬ 
strates  the  success  of  the  feature. 

Any  newspaper  considering  the 
introduction  of  Classified  Display 
on  a  “light  tone”  style  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  method  employed 
by  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune. 
Their  Farm,  Garden  &  Home  Di¬ 
rectory  appears  as  part  of  Classi¬ 
fied,  but  treated  with  conservative 
presentation  and  with  classification 
headings. 

■ 

Guild  Asks  $500,000, 
Denying  'Commie'  Tag 

A  $500,000  libel  suit  has  been 
filed  in  Utah  by  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  Ralph  B.  Novak,  representing 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
(CIO),  against  Eugene  Mackin- 
non  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  Mr.  MacKinnon  is 
general  manager  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  action  was  taken  after  Mr. 
MacKinnon  sent  letters  to  some 
of  the  city  commissioners  which 
said  in  substance  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  is  "a  com¬ 
mie-controlled  organization.” 

Mr.  Novak  said  ANG  is  not  a 
communist-controlled  organization, 
that  all  ANG  officers  since  1947 
have  signed  non-Communist 
davits  to  be  in  compliance  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  act. 

The  defendants  made  no  com¬ 
ment. 

■ 

Turkin  Co-Authors 
Book  on  Baseball 

The  history  of  baseball,  the 
game  of  thousands  of  statistics, 
has  been  put  between  covers  by 
Hy  Turkin,  New  York  Daily  News 
sports  writer,  and  S.  C.  Thompson, 
well-known  baseball  historian. 

The  620-page  volume,  called 
“The  Official  Encyclopedia  of 
Baseball,”  features,  among  other 
items,  the  all-time  major  league 
players’  register,  which  gives  the 
salient  statistics  and  playing  rec¬ 
ord  of  every  man  who  ever  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  major  league  game. 
This  had  never  before  been  com¬ 
piled. 

Arthur  Daley,  New  York  Times 
sports  columnist,  praised  the  book 
this  way:  “This  grateful  observer 
hopes  that  the  co-authors  make 
a  million  dollars  out  of  it.  The 
Official  Encyclopedia  of  Baseball 
is  a  home  run  with  the  bases 
loaded.” 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  led 
all  newspapers  in  the  nation 
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G-E  ELECTRONIC  PRESS  DRIVE  FOR 
ROTARY  PRESSES  INCREASES  OPER¬ 
ATING  FLEXIBILITY,  GIVES  YOU: 

/ 

^  Minimum  speed  variation  under  load 
Reduced  power  loss 

y 

w  First  real  stepless  speed  adjustment 
Simplified  drive  installation 

y 

W  Easy,  economical  maintenance 

ly 

“  Simplified  control  installation 
Finger  tip  control  operation 


Installed  in  an  Eastern  newspaper  plant  this  press  is  driven  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  d-c  motors  coaxially  mounted  with  one  motor  on  each 
unit  to  accommodate  any  possible  mechanical  combination  of  presses 
and  simplify  drive  selection  for  these  combinations. 


11 


One  of  the  G-E  electronic  press  drive  motors.  No  need  for  slow  motion 
motors,  overrunning  clutches,  or  drive  brakes.  One  motor  on  each  unit 
does  it  all  .  .  .  threading,  jogging,  running,  and  braking. 


Control  room  in  a  west  coast  plant  showing  neat,  compact,  metal-clad 
controls  which  come  factory-wired  and  need  only  be  set  up  and 
interconnected.  The  need  for  extra  ventilating  equipment  and  servicing 
is  also  greatly  reduced. 
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In  this  large  Eastern  printing  plant,  where  a  small  offset  press  Is 
driven  by  a  G-E  ACA  adjustable-speed  motor  (center)  one  of  the 
many  advantages  the  operator  likes  is  elimination  of  controller  heat 
which  formerly  caused  ink  to  pile  up  on  one  side  of  the  press. 


Here’s  the  complete  package 

Now  the  time-tested  adjustable  spe^d  ACA  motor  with 
built-in  preset  speed  adjustment  is  combined  with  pilot 
motor  and  control  unit.  Can  be  furnished  with  motor 
mounted  adjustable  brake  as  shown. 


G-E  ADJUSTABLE-SPEED  ACA  DRIVE 
GIVES  WIDE  SPEED  RANGE  AND  CLOSE 
SPEED  CONTROL 

This  outstanding  new  drive  for  commercial  print¬ 
ing  is  specially  designed  without  resistors  to  give 
you: 

D-C  performance  directly  from  A-C  power 
Space  saving  through  press  mounting 
Wider  printing  speed  range 

Optimum  press  speeds  through  finer  speed  adjust¬ 
ment 

Maximum  output  of  delivered  sheets  for  all  jobs 
Ease  of  installation,  operation,  maintenance 
Low  ov6r-all  cost 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  OFFERS  YOU: 


1e  A  complete  line  of  electric  equipment  to  meet 
your  needs: 

Electronic  press  drive  for  large  rotary  presses 
AC  drives  for  medium  and  small  rotary  presses 
ACA  adjustable  speed  drive  for  commercial  printing 
Web  severing  devices 
Web  break  detectors  - 

Push  button  stations 
Web  register  control  equipment 
Stereotype  heating  and  control  equipment 
Plant  use  equipment,  transformers,  switchgear,  unit 
substations,  cable,  and  many  others. 


2*  Skilled  engineering  service  to  assist  you  on  appli¬ 
cation  problems  and  installation. 


3e  Co-ordinated  selection,  manufacture,  and  shipment 
of  components  to  meet  your  construction  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  schedules. 


4e  Quick  service  from  the  nearest  of  31  service  shops, 
for  any  emergency  any  time,  to  keep  your  plant  and 
equipment  operating. 


INVESTIGATE  TODAY! 


For  more  information  on  any  of  General  Electric's 
equipment  for  the  printing  industry  and  assistance  in 
solving  your  electrical  problems  contact  your  nearest  G-E 
apparatus  sales  office  or  write  today.  Apparatus  Dept., 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 
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Prasat-Spaad 
Davie*  and 
Pilot  Motor 


Fad  Detective  Writers! 


We  need  new  vrriters 
and  fresh  stories 


We  buy  45  stories  a  month 

e 

Readings  within  one  week 

• 

Payment  on  acceptance 

e 

Top  Rates 

• 

Query  on  all  cases  before  writing 


DETECTIVE  WORLD 
HOMICIDE  DETECTIVE 
UNDEJIWORLD  DETECTIVE 
Ana  Maher,  Editor 

DETECTIVE  WORLD,  Inc. 

19  West  44th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Newspaper 

Designing 


AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDE  FOR 


NEWSPAPERMEN 


he 


The  standard  reference 
work  on  newspaper  make¬ 
up  and  typography,  this 
478-page  book  by  John  E. 
Allen  covers  legible  for¬ 
mats,  head  and  body  faces, 
leading,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  important  design 
trends.  Order  No.  X>1779 


C*  LINOTYPE 

POSTPAID 

29  Ryerson  Street, 

Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  Linotype  Corono  and  Spartan 
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Who  Leads  Red  China? 
Light  on  Orient  *s  Soviet 


'Joe  Blink's'  Boys 
Plan  Testimonial 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUord, 

Graduate  School  of  Jotimolism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


CHINA’S  RED  MASTERS:  Political 
Biographies  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Leaders.  By  Robert  S.  Elegant. 
New  York:  Twayne  Publishers.  264  pp. 
Illustrated.  $3.50. 
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Just  after  nightfall,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  this  book  on  “China’s  Red 
Masters”  was  released,  the  Korean 
sky  burst  with  jagged,  shrieking 
flame  of  Communist  artillery. 

“1  think  this  is  it,”  an  American 
forward  observer  telephoned  his 
battalion  headquarters. 

In  Moscow,  Stalin  knew  it  was. 
In  Peking,  so  did  15  sharply  dif¬ 
ferent  Red  leaders  analyzed  in  this 
book.  In  China,  400  millions 
knew  merely  they  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  the  world  and  been  taught 
that  America  was  out  to  destroy 
and  plunder. 

There  is  greed  in  the  Chinese 
Communist  as  well,  the  author 
warns.  A  greed  that  feeds  on  the 
prospect  of  “Communism’s  seiz¬ 
ing  American  wealth  and  indus¬ 
try.” 

Thus,  10  days  after  Mac.Ar- 
thur’s  removal  “to  make  peace 
more  likely  in  Korea,”  Red 
China’s  Big  Five  and  their  Ten 
Closest  Associates  had  catapulted 
700,000  men  in  their  biggest 
smash  at  United  Nations’  forces. 

What  social  and  political  ma¬ 
neuvering  had  lifted  this  Five  Plus 
Ten  to  Kremlin-goaded  power? 
What  historical  fires  had  boiled 
the  cauldron  Moscow  now  ex¬ 
ploited? 


A  Florida  Leader 


The  St.  Petersburg  TIMES, 
leading  newspaper  of  Florida’s 
fastest  growing  market,  con¬ 
tinues  to  gain  over  Its  1950 
lineage  which  totaled  21,859,699 
.  .  .  leading  in  ALL  CLASSIFI¬ 
CATIONS  .  .  .  Leading  ALL 
FLORIDA  PAPERS  but  one. 


St.  Petersburg  -  Florida 

Daily  TIMES  Sunday 


Represented  by 

Tkcit  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 


Go  BACK  further  than  1950  and 
the  38th  Parallel,  says  this  linguist- 
author,  Robert  Elegant.  Go  to 
Hongkong  in  1839.  In  the  sam¬ 
pan  harbor,  British  gunboats  sank 
silken  -  bannered  war  -  junks  that 
had  attacked  the  “strangers.” 

Go  to  the  Taiping  “Peasant” 
Rebellion  of  1848  to  1865.  The 
hunger  of  a  pullulating  population, 
discontent  with  old  ideas  and  fear 
of  new  ones  kindled  internal  con¬ 
spiracy,  distrust  of  “capitalist  dev¬ 
ils,”  and  a  certain  faith  in  a  gift 
of  ground,  some  rice  and  a  prom¬ 
ise.  Fires  smoldered,  and  between 
1927  and  1931,  Mao  added  fuel 
and  tinder:  He  built  China’s  So¬ 
viet  state  and  Red  army. 

Then  on  April  24,  1949,  his 
forces  quietly  took  Nanking. 
Quietly,  except  for  a  turbulent 
snakedance  that  welcomed  them 
— kicking,  singing  students  joined 
by  workers  and  clerks  waving 
posters  of  Mao.  That  was  20  years 
after  Mao’s  “decisive”  defeat  and 
his  dogged  welding  of  refugees 
into  a  military  state.  He  had 
been  a  Communist  since  1921. 


What  manner  of  leader  has 
emerged  in  Mao  Tse-tung?  He 
relaxes  by  writing  poetry  and 
reading  science,  Mr.  Elegant  ex¬ 
plains.  He  has  fought,  ha¬ 
rangued,  and  stubbornly  maneuv¬ 
ered  his  climb.  He  threatens  de¬ 
mocracy  and  thumbs  his  nose  at 
54  nations. 

Mao’s  most  thoughful  and  dra¬ 
matic  method,  the  author  points 
out,  defied  Moscow’s  orders,  yet 
achieved  Moscow’s  goal.  The 
Party  ordered  Mao  to  stir  up  fac¬ 
tory  workers.  He  concentrated  in¬ 
stead  on  China’s  peasants  and 
proved  he  was  right.  The  Party 
kicked  him  out,  then  took  him 
back  when  he  gained  top  power. 
He  was  Mao  the  Disobedient  but 
also  he  was  Mao  the  new  Genghis 
Khan.  Russia  respects  the  Khans. 

His  second  in  command,  Liu 
Shao-ch’i  the  Obedient,  followed 
the  Kremlin’s  plan.  He  fomented 
labor  in  the  cities.  He  is  Liu  the 
Trusted. 

The  remaining  three  of  Red 
China’s  Big  Five.  Mr.  Elegant 
perhaps  too  meticulously  etches: 
General  Chu  Teh  the  Dynamo, 
with  sound  military  training,  com¬ 
mands  all  Red  troops.  He  fur¬ 
nishes  the  power.  General  P’eng 
Te-Huai  the  Astute  preaches  the 
invincibility  of  the  People,  urges 
“political  consciousness”  among 
his  troops.  And  Chou  En-lai  the 
Lucky,  the  military  politician,  the 
opportunist,  gets  himself  into  los¬ 
ing  factions  but  shifts  in  time  to 
the  winning  side. 


Cincinnati  —  June  5  will  be 
“Joe  Blink’s”  day  here. 

His  name  is  Joseph  J.  Grinke- 
meyer,  and  he’s  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Times-Star.  But 
during  the  54  years  he  has  been 
in  that  department,  the  boys 
couldn’t  remember  or  pronounce 
“Grinkemeyer”  —  so  they  just 
called  him  “Joe  Blink”  and  it 
stuck. 

Joe’s  “boys,”  many  of  whom  are 
now  clergymen,  public  officials, 
business  and  professional  men, 
will  give  him  a  testimonial  dinner. 


from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They 
encouraged  his  defiance  of  the 
UN  knowing  it  would  keep  Red 
China  out.  And  they  want  Peking 
to  depend  on  Russian  news. 

A  trouble  with  this  optimism  is 
that  Mao’s  successor  is  Lui  Shao- 
Cbi’i  the  Obedient.  He  who  has 
followed  the  Kremlin  so  faithfully 
may  soon  be  at  the  helm. 

A  hopeful  note  in  this  book  of 
fullest  information  so  far  on  Red 
China’s  leadership  is  insistent 
pressure  between  Mao’s  militar¬ 
istic  boldness  and  the  “bed-rock 
integrity  of  Chinese  society.” 


These  five  and  their  10  top 
aides  make  a  devious,  complicated 
team.  As  Mr.  Elegant  fine-lines 
them,  all  differ  sharply  in  back¬ 
ground,  clash  frequently  in  per¬ 
sonality.  But  they  ride  the  wave 
of  China’s  discontent. 

Mr.  Elegant  writes  vividly  and 
with  judgment.  He  speaks  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese.  For  his  book 
he  translated  documents  captured 
from  the  Japanese,  and  inter¬ 
viewed  Chinese  who  knew  the  Red 
leaders.  His  volume  digests  the 
historical  expedient  of  Red 
China’s  “none  too  happy  union 
with  Russia.”  And  he  draws  with 
encyclopedic  detail  the  careers, 
training,  and  family  background 
of  the  handful  of  men  and  women 
who  act  as  catalytic  agents  in  the 
explosive  ferment. 

Mao  the  Disobedient,  Mr.  Ele¬ 
gant  suggests,  spreads  his  own 
brand  of  Maoist  Communism. 
The  more  he  achieves,  the  more 
Russia  will  fear  China  as  a  rival. 
Russians,  therefore,  isolate  Mao 


Foster  Hailey  of  The  New 
York  Times  pointed  out  in  “Half 
of  One  World,”  (E&P,  June  24, 
’50)  that  disciplined  Red  behavior 
in  occupied  countries  carefully 
conceals  the  regimentation  that 
finally  wears  through.  And  Mar¬ 
guerite  Higgins  in  “War  in  Ko¬ 
rea,”  (EAP,  May  5,  ’51)  reported 
Chinese  POWS  compaining:  “Rus¬ 
sians  are  everywhere.  Our  people 
slowly  are  being  disillusioned.” 

Likewise,  Mr.  Elegant  predicts: 
“Chinese  culture,  history,  and  so¬ 
ciety  will  force  the  growth  of 
Chinese  Communism  along  lines 
quite  different  from  those  im¬ 
posed  upon  Russian  Communism 
by  the  Russian  tradition." 

The  author’s  inadequately  in¬ 
dividualized  Chinese  names  tend 
to  confuse.  His  emphasis  on  bio¬ 
graphical  detail  repeats  action. 
Yet,  his  research  lights  up  the 
clash  between  Western  and  Orient¬ 
al  ideas. 

“China’s  Red  Masters”  is  the 
most  valuable  study  so  far  of  the 
crisis  in  Asia — and  of  the  crucial 
debate  on  this  destiny  -  laden 
stream  of  front-page  news. 


Kennedy,  Chemoii 
Buy  San  Diego  Station 

Capt.  John  A.  Kennedy  and 
Howard  L.  Chernoff,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  and 
long  associated  in  West  Virginia 
broadcasting  and  publishing  af¬ 
fairs,  have  renewed  their  affilia¬ 
tion  in  San  Diego  television  and 
radio  broadcasting. 

The  Kennedy  Broadcasting  Co¬ 
purchased  kfmb-tv  and  kfmi 
(am  radio)  in  San  Diego,  May  1- 
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Features  Syndicati 


TOPS  IN  WESTERN  MOVIES 


FOR  THE  XTH  STRAIGHT  YEAR 


AN  EVERY-DAY  WESTERN  FAVORITE 
IN  AMERICA'S  NEWSPAPERS! 


lor  the  eighth  consecutive  year,  the  American  books  sell  over  20/000/CXX)  copies  a  year;  his 
public  votes*  ROY  ROGERS  its  top  western  radio  show  is  heard  over  567  stations  weekly; 
movie  favorite!  his  personal  appearance  tours  corral  record- 

This  consistent  acclaim  means  that  when  ROY  breaking  crowds. 

ROGERS,  King  of  the  Cowboys,  rides  into  your  ROY  ROGERS  is  already  a  reader-winning 
newspaper— as  the  hero  of  King  Features'  pop-  attraction  in  over  200  newspapers— a  remark- 
ular  western  strip— he  brings  with  him  a  ready-  able  client  list  for  a  feature  less  than  two  years 
made  audience  of  millions.  old.  If  your  territory  is  still  open,  let  us  quote 

Look  at  his  record:  ROY  ROGERS  comic  you  terms  now  on  ROY  ROGERS. 


*ln  the  annual  poll  of  the  Motion  Picture  Herald 


235  Eost  45th  Street 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Permanent  Employment 
Agreement  Rule  Stated 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  WOMAN  asked  for  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star.  She  was  hired  for 
four  weeks  in  which  she  was  to 
develop  an  advertising  campaign. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  the  plan 


was  complete.  The  business  man¬ 
ager  told  her,  “If  you  will  go  out 
and  sell  this  you’ll  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  job  that  you  can  have  so 
long  as  the  plan  is  a  success.’’ 

The  advertising  feature  was  a 


success  but  later  she  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  work  and  nine 
months  later  discharged.  She  sued 
the  paper  for  damages,  contending 
she  had  a  contract  for  a  perma- 
ent  position. 

The  rule  is  that  unless  the  par¬ 
ties  reveal  an  intent  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  the  contract  will  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  terminable  at  will,  said  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  in  this 
case.  Where  no  such  intent  is 
clearly  expressed  and  there  is  no 
consideration  other  than  the  mere 
rendering  of  the  services  the  as¬ 
sumption  will  be  that  even  though 
the  parties  speak  in  terms  of 
“permanent  employment”  they 
have  in  mind  merely  the  ordinary 
business  contract  for  a  continuing 
employment  terminable  at  the  will 
of  either. 

’Desperate’  for  a  Job 

The  evidence  shows  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  continued  this  court,  that 
she  was  so  far  from  being  in  a 
position  to  bargain  for  a  contract 
of  unusual  character  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  that  she  revealed  to 
her  employer  her  desperate  will¬ 
ingness  to  take  any  position  she 
could  get  on  the  staff  of  the 
paper.  While  her  lack  of  bargain¬ 
ing  power  may  be  regrettable,  it 
together  with  the  other  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances,  shows  clearly 
that  the  minds  of  the  two  parties 
never  met  upon  an  agreement  for 
permanent  employment  other  than 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  court 
found. 

The  same  situation  occurred 
when  a  Michigan  manufacturer 
suggested  to  a  prospective  em¬ 
ploye  that  he  write  a  book  pub¬ 
licizing  the  company’s  product  and 
in  return  that  he  should  head  the 
health  department  of  the  company 
at  an  adequate  salary  in  addition 
to  2%  of  the  gross  sales.  Four 
months  after  he  had  undertaken 
this  assignment  the  man  was  dis¬ 
charged.  He  sued  for  damages. 

Principle  Set  Down 

The  court  held  the  agreement 
terminable  by  either  employer  or 
employe  at  will  and  based  its  de¬ 
termination  on  an  earlier  decision 
which  set  out  in  detail  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law  in  relation  to  so- 
called  “permanent”  employment 
contracts: 

“Contracts  for  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  or  for  life  have  been 
considered  by  the  courts  in  the 
absence  of  a  consideration  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  services  to  be  ren¬ 
dered,  to  be  contracts  for  indefi¬ 
nite  hiring. 

“On  the  other  hand  there  is  to 
be  found  that  class  of  cases  where 
permanent  employment  has  been 
offered  for  a  special  consideration 
other  than  the  services  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  employe.  Typical 
examples  are  cases  in  which  the 
employe  releases  a  claim  held  by 
him  against  the  one  offering  the 
employment.” 

A  recent  Missouri  lawsuit  in¬ 
volved  an  oral  contract  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  year  in  which  the 
employe  was  to  receive  5%  on 
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the  sales  he  made.  He  left  the 
employment  eight  months  later 
and  the  company  refused  to  pay 
him  his  commissions,  contending 
that  the  contract  had  been  for  a 
year;  that  the  employe  had  not 
carried  out  his  agreement  and 
had  left  before  the  expiration  of 
the  contract,  hence  no  commis¬ 
sions  were  due  him. 

“An  indefinite  hiring,”  said  the 
Missouri  court  in  holding  the  em¬ 
ploye  entitled  to  the  commissions, 
“at  so  much  per  day  or  per  month 
or  per  year,  is  a  hiring  at  will  and 
may  be  terminated  by  either  party 
at  any  time.” 

Lack  of  Bargaining  Power 
To  this  general  over-all  rule  of 
law,  however,  there  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  which  the  Federal  Conn 
referred  in  the  decision  involving 
the  employment  contract  with  the 
Washington  Star,  “that  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  lack  of  bargaining  power 
may  be  regrettable.” 

A  Staten  Island  newsdealer  a 
number  of  years  ago  was  earning 
$21  a  week  from  the  sale  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram.  A 
representative  of  a  competing 
newspaper  proposed  to  the  news¬ 
dealer  that  for  so  long  as  he 
would  drop  the  sale  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  this  competing  publication 
would  pay  him  $10.50  a  week. 

This  weekly  stipulated  sum  was 
paid  for  several  months  and  then 
stopped.  The  newsdealer  sued  for 
the  breach  of  this  contract.  The 
defense  of  the  paper  was  that 
there  was  no  contract  for  a  defi¬ 
nite  time  but  an  indefinite  agree¬ 
ment  analogous  to  a  hiring  at  will 
that  was  terminable  at  the  wish  of 
either  party. 

E>eciding  that  the  newsdealer 
was  entitled  to  these  damages  for 
the  failure  of  the  paper  to  con¬ 
tinue  these  payments  as  agreed, 
the  New  York  court  found  there 
was  an  adequate  consideration  to 
support  the  agreement.  The  news¬ 
dealer  in  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
tract  for  these  payments  had  re¬ 
nounced  a  profitable  employment. 

Rights  Deemed  Equal 
In  Minnesota  several  years  ago 
the  Journal  Printing  Co.  made  a 
contract  in  which  it  gave  a  news¬ 
dealer  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
its  publications  in  a  specific  terri- 
ton'  with  the  stipulation  that, 
“either  party  to  this  contract  may 
at  any  time  terminate  said  contract 
upon  30  days’  written  notice  to 
the  other  party  and  upon  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  30  days  from  the 
date  of  the  service  of  said  notice, 
all  the  rights  of  the  distributor 
shall  cease.” 

Of  this  agreement,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota,  in  setting 
aside  a  verdict  against  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  ending  the  agreement 
said,  “A  contract  which  leaves  the 
agent  free  to  terminate  the  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  principal  on  reason¬ 
able  or  specific  notice,  must  be 
considered  to  confer  the  same 
right  upon  the  principal  unless 
provisions  to  the  contrary  are 
stipulated.” 
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H  mctof  it  down  and  ratast  tor 

ropoaf  uto  in  thit  modem  Gat-fired  smelter. 
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Newspaper  plants,  publishing  houses,  binderies, 
and  various  commercial  and  specialty  establish-* 
ments  serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  utilize 
the  productive  flames  of  GAS  in  many  ways; 

•  Ink  drying  •  pnpnr  coring  •  omboulng 

•  typo  castor*  •  mot  drying  •  wax  molting 

•  storoo  castors  •  smoltors  •  slug  castors 

These  arc  just  some  of  the  many  applications 
of  GAS  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry.  Modem 
Gas  Equipment  should  be  a  part  of  your  plant 
modernization  plans  because  GAS  is  flexible, 
economical,  time-saving,,  and  assures  precise  tem¬ 
perature  control.  Your  Gas  Company  Representa¬ 
tive  will  post  you  on  latest  developments  .  .  . 
call  him  today. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


Boming-in  operation  in  plate-making  utilizes  GAS  flames. 


Left:  Monotype  caster  operator  checks  temperature  of 
Gas-fired  metal  pot. 

Right:. Pig  is  positioned  tor  automatic  feeding  into  Gat 
melting  pot  of  slug  caster. 
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Breakfast  Briefs 

After  two  performances,  the 
play,  Mr.  Roberts,  was  closed  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  because  of 
the  objections  of  a  general’s  wife. 
The  lady  evidently  didn’t  care  to 
have  her  husband  learn  any  of 
that  navy  language. 


Then  there  is  the  sad  case  of 
the  man  who  bought  a  television 
set  and  was  caught  without  a 
single  book  in  the  house  to  be 
kept  from  reading. 

Frofti  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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By  Dwight  Bentel 

A  PROFESSION  of  journalism  re¬ 
quires  systematic  training  of  its 
recruits. 

That  realization  has  caught  on 
both  in  the  U.  S.  and  England — 
but  in  England,  where  the  univer¬ 
sities  have  not  accepted  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  job,  the  newspapers 
themselves  are  moving  in  on  it. 

A  part  of  the  British  press,  and 
notably  the  Kemsley  newspapers, 
has  taken  on  the  burden  of  system¬ 
atically  training  up  editorial  prac¬ 
titioners  which  in  the  U.  S.  is  being 
carried  by  scores  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  Kemsley  training  program, 
called  the  “Editorial  Plan,”  illus¬ 
trates  a  British  alternative  to  col¬ 
lege  journalism  education  for  or¬ 
ganized  professional  preparation  of 
newspaper  practitioners  .  .  .  and, 
in  certain  phases,  a  desirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  it. 

In  Effect  Since  1947 

Indirectly,  the  Kemsley  plan 
points  up  the  job  U.  S.  J-schools 
are  doing  for  the  American  press. 

The  Kemsley  plan,  in  effect  since 
1947,  is  a  training  scheme  for 
staffs  of  the  33  Kemsley  newspa¬ 
pers  in  England,  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  its  various  sports  and 
other  publications. 

Viscount  Kemsley  conceived  the 
idea  before  the  last  war  because, 
he  says,  “the  necessity  for  organ¬ 
ized  training  instead  of  experience 
haphazardly  gained  is  burning 
increasingly  recognized.” 

There  was  no  general  system  in 
Britain,  he  points  out,  for  keeping 
journalists  up  to  date  in  their 
knowledge  of  developing  practices. 
Universities  did  not  grant  degrees 
in  journalism,  and  the  diploma 
course  which  existed  at  London 
University  before  the  war  “failed 
because  of  its  lack  of  practical 
instruction.” 

Trains  'Jnnior’  Recruits 

Objectives  of  the  Kemsley  plan 
are  to  train  “junior”  recruits  so 
that  they  can  be  assets  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  the  profession  of 
journalism,  to  improve  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  trained  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  to  mark  out  more  clearly 
the  path  of  promotion,  and  to 
stimulate  the  sense  of  unity  in  the 
organization. 

The  plan  embraces  all  members 
of  the  editorial  staffs  from  editors 
down  to  juniors  (young  entrants 
to  the  profession). 

Period  of  training  envisaged  for 
juniors  is  normally  two  years  in 
the  case  of  university  graduates, 
and  three  years  in  all  others.  The 
trainees  are  required,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  honor,  not  to  accept  em¬ 
ployment  with  any  other  newspa- 


director  of  studies,  who  disciun 
each  with  its  author. 

Great  store  is  set  on  progreg 
in  learning  shorthand,  the  rqioit 
points  out,  and  “most  of  the  young 
people  are  keen  to  master  it,"  it 
says. 

“As  trainees  move  from  the  fire 
to  the  second  and  third  years,  n 
the  instruction  becomes  more  td- 
vanced,  dealing  progressively  with 
the  sub-editorial  and  productioa 
sides. 

“Whenever  possible,  trainees  do 
extra-mural  studies  in  connectioi 
with  Durham  university. 

“Much  value  has  bwn  derived 
from  occasional  joint  sessions  loi 
seniors  and  juniors  to  discuss  such 
subjects  as  “How  best  can  my  pi' 
per  be  improved^ 

“At  these  special  sessions  the 
editor  of  the  paper  presides,  facing 
a  barrage  of  provocative  ques¬ 
tions.” 

All  that  is  written  at  and  for 
the  junior  sessions,  says  the  report, 
has  to  be  turned  out  as  copy  to 
go  straight  to  subs  (sub-editon) 
“The  results  are  a  growing  appr^ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  the  production  of  ckin 
copy  through  observance  of  ek 
ntentary  rules.” 

Senior  Conferences 
After  completion  of  the  Part  4 
plan,  juniors  are  eligible  to  attend 
the  Part  3  training  conferenoa 
held  at  London  headquarters,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Fraser. 

These  Part  3  conferences  are 
for  senior  reporters,  feature  writen 
and  others,  a  total  of  18  attend¬ 
ing  each  in  representative  croa 
section  from  Kemsley  offices 
throughout  Britain. 

Experts  from  all  departments 
give  short  lectures  and  lead  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to 
practical  exercises  at  these  c(»-  I 
ferences,”  says  Mr.  Fraser,  “and  | 
teams  prepare  dummy  pagsers  and 
assess  the  value  of  newscopy  pro¬ 
vided  them.  j 

“Lay  out  and  news  exgserts  judge  j 
the  results.” 

The  first  Part  3  lasts  five  days, 
and  about  a  year  later  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  attends  anothn 
five-day  conference  where  emphnsii 
is  laid  on  practical  exercises. 

Members  of  the  conference,  dur¬ 
ing  their  stay  in  London,  visit  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  law  couih, 
and  television  studios.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  Kemsley 
staffs  have  attended  these  confer¬ 
ences,  says  Mr.  Fraser. 

Sessions  for  Executives 
Next  section  of  the  edito^ 
plan.  Part  2,  consists  of  discussion 
conferences  for  editorial  executiva 
who  rank  immediately  below  edi¬ 
tor.  These  last  four  days,  and  r^ 
volve  around  examination  of  the 
duties  of  editorship. 

Part  I  of  the  editorial  plan  calh 
for  conferences  of  all  editori, 
usually  held  twice  a  year  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  general  training  scheme 
is  analyzed,  improvements  su|- 
gested  and  new  conference  pro¬ 
grams  discussed. 
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per  for  12  months  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  training  if  a  position 
is  offered  to  them  with  a  Kemsley 
pagier. 

Recruitment  is  twice  a  year — in 
January  and  July,  and  juniors  are 
engaged  for  a  probationary  gieriod 
of  six  months.  A  school  certificate 
is  minimum  educational  qualifica¬ 
tion. 

Under  Editors’  Guidance 

According  to  J.  W.  Fraser,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  plan,  training 
courses  are  conducted  by  a  direct¬ 
or  of  studies  under  the  guidance 
of  editors  at  the  offices  of  the 
various  Kemsley  pagiers. 

He  presents  a  typical  “progress 
report”  for  one  of  these  programs 
as  best  explaining  its  nature: 

“The  Kemsley  Editorial  Plan, 
Part  4  (for  training  juniors)  has 
now  been  in  operation  in  New¬ 
castle  and  Middlesborough  for  ap¬ 
proximately  12  months  under  one 
director  of  studies,  who  supervises 
training  in  the  two  offices. 

“In  Newscastle  there  are  19 
juniors,  ages  17  to  23,  divided 
into  five  sections  each  attending 
a  full  day’s  instructional  session 
once  every  10  days. 

“At  Middlesborough  there  are 
12  juniors  attending  once  every  14 
days. 

“Juniors  are  required  to  bring 
to  the  director  of  studies  ‘blacks’ 
(carbon  copies)  and  ‘cuttings’ 
(clippings)  of  the  practical  work 
they  have  done  between  sessions. 

“Blacks  and  cuttings  are  com¬ 
pared  and  discussed.  Listening  to 
radio  bulletins  is  encouraged,  and 
at  each  session  the  juniors  write 
out  a  report  based  on  a  current 
day’s  bulletin. 

“Listening  to  the  radio,  of 
course,  is  not  a  substitute  for  news¬ 
paper  reading;  its  role  is  comple¬ 
mentary. 

“Set  lectures  are  given  on  many 
subjects  that  come  within  the  scope 
and  knowledge  of  the  general  re¬ 
porter;  for  instance,  lectures  on 
the  wide  range  of  courts  a  reporter 
has  to  attend. 

“Instruction  also  has  been  given 
on  the  use  (and  abuse)  of  the 
walkie-talkie  radio  apparatus.  This 
has  included  practical  work  both 
outside  and  inside  the  office. 

“Generally  each  session  consid¬ 
ers,  compares  and  appraises  the 
popular  national  papers,  particu¬ 
larly  as  to  assessment  of  news 
values,  layout  and  choice  of  leads, 
leaders,  features  and  pictures.” 

Between-Sessions  Articles 

Between  sessions,  says  the  prog¬ 
ress  report,  juniors  are  requir^ 
to  write  articles  on  a  specific  sub¬ 
ject.  These  are  appraised  by  the 
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If  you  were  determining  war-time  priorities, 
which  of  these  objects  would  you  classify  A-1? 


PAPER  CONTAINERS 


PLANE  PROPELLERS 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES 


MACHINE  TOOLS 


RADIO  EQUIPMENT 


COPPER  WIRE 


ANSWER:  Actually,  all  these  items  would  merit  A-1  to  AAA-1  priority  because  of  their  essentiality.  Paper  cups 
and  containers,  for  example,  are  essential  for  mass  feeding  in  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE,  for  in-plant  feeding  of 
workers  engaged  on  WAR  PRODUCTION— where  they  save  time  and  manpower;  for  the  ARMED  FORCES;  and 
for  MEDICAL,  DENTAL  and  HOSPITAL  services.  A  message  of  The  Paper  Cup  and  Container  Institute,  Inc., 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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By  building  the  United  Press, 
Roy  W.  Howard,  head  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  has  “performed 
one  of  the  outstanding  journalistic 
services  of  this  country,”  in  the 
opinion  of  Edward  J.  Meeman, 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar. 

Mr.  Meeman  expressed  jride 
in  Mr.  Howard’s  “creative  joo”  in 
the  course  of  an  address  on  “The 
Press  and  Freedom,”  delivered  at 
the  College  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  on 
May  11. 

‘False  Liberalism’ 

“I  want  to  say  something  about 
Roy  Howard,”  remarked  Mr. 
Meeman.  “He  has  been  the  tar¬ 
get  of  pseudo-liberals  because  he 
has  opposed  the  kind  of  false  lib¬ 
eralism  that  got  us  into  this  mess. 
But  he  is  responsible  for  an  im¬ 
portant  advance  of  liberalism  in 
our  time. 

“Before  Roy  Howard  built  the 
United  Press,  a  newspaper  press 
association  was  merely  a  medium 
through  which  publishers  ex¬ 
changed  news,”  continued  the 
Tennessee  editor.  “If  a  publisher 
didn’t  choose  to  print  certain  news 
of  his  such  as  that  of  a  labor 
dispute,  then  it  was  not  available 
to  readers  in  other  cities. 

“Roy  Howard  changed  that,” 
asserted  the  speaker.  “He  made 
press  association  news  complete, 
objective,  reliable,  free  from  in¬ 
terest  or  prejudice,  but  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  readable  than  it  had 
ever  been. 

“He  sent  this  American-style 
news  all  over  the  world,”  added 
Mr.  Meeman.  “He  originated  the 
press  association  interview,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  throw  light 
on  public  questions.  Other  press 
associations  have  followed  the 
example  he  set.” 

‘Paddle  Own  Canoe’ 

Earlier  in  the  speech,  Mr.  Mee¬ 
man  recalled  how  Robert  P. 
Scripps  put  up  the  money  to  start 
a  newspaper  in  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
appointed  him  editor  with  this  in¬ 
struction:  “You’ll  have  to  paddle 
your  own  canoe.” 

“1  am  a  member  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  organization  and  very 
proud  to  be,”  he  said.  “What  I 
am  saying  here  today  is  not  an 
expression  of  Scripps-Howard.  It 
is  a  statement  of  the  personal  con¬ 
clusions  of  one  editor.” 

Mr.  Meeman  said  there  is  a  lot 
of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  big 
organization,  which  “operates  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  and 
from  El  Paso  to  Cleveland.” 

“Editors  disagree  with  each 
other  and  with  the  general  man¬ 
agement,”  he  said.  “1  have  seen 
members  of  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  disagree  with  each  other. 


The  editor  said  the  battle  for 
freedom  of  the  press  is  being  lost, 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  forced  the  press  to  lie  and  de¬ 
nied  it  freedom  in  conquered 
countries.  He  also  lamented  the 
confiscation  of  La  Prensa  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  by  the  dictators,  Juan  and 
Evita  Peron. 

The  press,  Mr.  Meeman  said,  is 
the  “common  meeting  ground  of 
all  component  elements  of  so¬ 
ciety”  and  is  the  “forum  even 
of  the  nations.” 

In  connection  with  the  service 
of  the  various  components  of  so¬ 
ciety  by  the  press,  Mr.  Meeman 
asserted: 

“In  the  press  these  institutions 
and  groups  report  each  other  and 
are  reported.  In  the  press  each 
of  them  goes  before  society  as  a 
whole  with  their  work,  their 
needs,  their  claims;  here  society 
as  a  whole  goes  to  each  of  them. 
In  the  press  they  are  criticized, 
praised,  blamed,  and  judged — and 
here  each  of  these  institutions 
criticizes  and  judges  each  other. 
To  the  press  they  come  for  the 
understanding,  appreciation,  and 
support  of  others  for  which  every 
individual  and  group  yearns. 

Must  Avoid  Control 

“If  this  is  the  function  of  the 
press,  obviously  the  press  must 
not  be  controlled  by  any  of  the 
institutions  of  society.  It  must 
be  independent  of  them  all,  lest 
it  be  partial  to  one  and  less  fair 
to  the  others.  It  must  not  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  political  parties.  It 
must  not  be  controlled  by  the 
church.  It  must  not  be  controlled 
by  business.  It  must  not  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  labor.  Most  certainly 
it  must  not  be  controlled  by  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“The  best  assurance  that  the 
newspaper  will  do  its  job  is  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor.  Fortunately  this 
is  growing. 

“Let  us  accentuate  the  positive. 
I  have  directed  many  campaigns 
of  criticism  and  exposure;  they 
are  necessary.  But  the  under¬ 
takings  in  which  1  take  the  most 
satisfaction  are  those  in  which  we 
have  supported  something  or 
somebody.  It  is  better,  and  easier, 
to  keep  a  good  man  in  office  than 
to  get  a  bad  one  out.  It  is  better 
to  help  elect  a  good  man  to  office 
than  to  defeat  a  bad  one.” 


Roche  Cartoons  Cited 
By  Safety  Council 

Buffalo  —  Leo  Joseph  Roche, 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  has  received  a 
citation  for  his  educational  safety 
cartoons  during  1930  from  the 
Western  New  York  Safety  Con¬ 
ference. 


Delivery  Room? 

Los  Alamos,  N.  M. — The 
circulation  manager  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  bureau  of  the  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican  received  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  a  woman  who 
.said  she  was  calling  for  a  ce^ 
tain  doctor.  Because  of  a  simi¬ 
larity  in  telephone  numbers, 
he  immediately  referred  her 
to  (he  hospital. 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  I’m  call¬ 
ing  for  the  doctor,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “Give  me  the  delivery 
room.” 

Then  it  turned  out  she  real¬ 
ly  was  making  a  telephone  call 
for  her  employer,  a  doctor, 
and  wanted  to  tell  the  CM, 
who  she  thought  would  be  in 
the  “delivery  room”  that  (he 
doctor  was  going  on  vacation 
and  simply  wanted  to  cancel 
his  paper  for  a  period. 

Macon  Daily's 
Fire  Campaign 
Wins  Medal 

A  Georgia  daily  which  helped 
to  organize  community  and  school 
fire  inspectors  and  waged  an  edi¬ 
torial  crusade  for  the  adoption  of 
a  modern  fire  prevention  ordinance 
will  be  awarded  the  annual  Gold 
Medal  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  for  meritorious 
public  service  in  fire  prevention. 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
was  selected  for  this  honor  by  a 
board  of  judges  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  A  First  Honorable 
Mention  will  be  presented  to  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  and  Honor  Award  cita¬ 
tions  will  go  to  the  Waltham 
(Mass.)  News-Tribune,  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  Win- 
ston-Salen  (N.  C.)  Twin  City 
Sentinel  Honolulu  (T.H.)  Star- 
Bulletin,  and  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette. 

<3oId  Medal  winner  in  the  week¬ 
ly  division  was  the  Franklin  (N. 
H.)  Journal -Transcript,  which 
sponsored  a  city-wide  fire  insp«- 
tion  of  all  business  in  Franklin, 
promoted  a  fire  safety  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  local  high  school  and 
waged  an  editorial  campaign  to 
replace  an  obsolete  fire  truck. 

A  Gold  Medal  award  will  also 
be  presented  to  radio  station 
KANS,  Wichita,  Kan.,  for  extend¬ 
ing  its  fire  safety  campaign. 

■ 

Libel  Plointiii  Loses 

Akron,  O. — ^The  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  has  refused  to  review  lower 
court  decisions  dismissing  the 
$130,000  libel  suit  filed  against 
the  Beacon  Journal  by  former 
Congressman  Walter  B.  Huber. 
The  suit  grew  out  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  Oct.  23,  1948,  in  the 
midst  of  a  political  campaign. 
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We  are  in  a  state  of  Emergency. 

We  must  build  our  military  strength— 
and  at  the  same  time  we  must  keep 
our  economy  strong  for  the  long  pulL 
Inflation  bleeds  both! 


Every  dollar  cid 
Jrom  non-mditary  spending 

is  a  dollar  available 
^rd^me 

— and  a  check  on  Inflation 


Senators  and  ’  representatives  who 
have  studied  the  matter  say  non-military 
expenditures  could  be  cut  back  5  to  7 
bWon  dollars  without  crippling  essential 
Government  functions. 

Every  dollar  oiur  Government  can  cut 
from  non-military  spending  is  a  dollar 
saved  for  the  defense  effort.  It  is  also  a 
dollar  cut  from  the  amount  our  Govern¬ 
ment  must  get  from  you  in  taxes,  or  by 
borrowing.  Every  dollar  so  cut  helps 
check  prices  by  holding  down  demand 
for  goods  and  services. 

Your  money  is  at  stake 

All  of  us  as  taxpayers  are  already  feeling  the 
pinch  of  increased  taxes,  and  there  are  more 
ahead.  As  consumers  we  are  already  feeling 
the  rise  in  prices.  So  every  one  of  us  has  a 
personal  stake  in  how  our  Government  meets 
the  responsibility  of  cutting  non-military 
expenditures. 

Calling  on  representatives  in  Govern¬ 
ment  for  economy  in  non-military  spending 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  aiding 
defense  and  combating  Inflation — the  Sixth 
Column  Enemy — at  the  same  time. 


Of  course,  cutting  back  means  giving  up 
some  things,  but  this  must  be  done  in  order 
to  help  pay  for  defense.  Government’s  only 
source  of  money  is  the  people — and  one  of 
those  people  is  you. 

Five  more  things  that  must 
be  done  to  check  Inflation: 

1.  Increase  production:  To  meet  military 
needs,  provide  civilian  necessities,  help 
keep  prices  down. 

2.  Support  taxes  needed  to  put  our 
Government  on  a  “pay-as-you-go”  basis. 

3.  Accept  controls:  To  assure  military 
materials  and  to  keep  prices  down  by 
reducing  competition  for  these  materials. 

4.  Increase  savings:  To  provide  invest¬ 
ment  money  for  greater  production, 
lessen  the  demand  for  goods,  and  build 
a  reserve  for  our  own  future  needs. 

5.  Buy  only  for  real  needs:  To  prevent 
bidding  against  each  other  for  scarce 
goods. 

None  of  these  things  will  be  easy  to  do. 
But  everybody  will  agree  that  it’s  worth 
making  sacrifices  if  they  result  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Sixth  Colunm  Enemy — INFLA¬ 
TION — from  bleeding  our  economy. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  on 
Inflation.  It  is  brought  to  yon  by 
the  life  insurance  companies  and 
their  agents  in  the  interest  of 
keeping  America  strong  and 
protecting  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollars  of  their  83  million 
policyholders. 

You  can  help  check  Inflation  by 
doing  your  part  and  by  letting  your 
representatives  in  Government 
know  that  you  support  every  action 
they  take  to  check  Inflation. 
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Cowles  Warns  Papers 
Against  ‘Mac’  Orgy 


Columbia,  Mo.  —  Newspapers  of  92,000,000  and  2,600  daily 
were  warned  against  the  danger  newspapers.  Today,  the  popula¬ 
te  the  nation  of  whipping  the  tion  is  150,000,000  and  there  are 
public’s  emotionalism  to  an  al-  are  only  1,772  dailies, 
most  “psychopathic”  pitch  over  Fewer,  Better  Dailies 

Gen.  MacArthur’s  dismissal,  in  an  “Although  many  people  wring 

address  by  John  Cowles,  presi-  their  hands  in  sorrow  whenever 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  there  is  a  newspaper  suspension 
Star  and  Tribune.  or  merger,  I  want  to  say  em- 

Mr.  Cowles  was  a  speaker  at  phatically  that  I  think  the  trend 
the  Journalism  Week  of  the  toward  fewer  and  better  daily 
School  of  Journalism,  University  newspapers  has  been  clearly  bene- 
of  Missouri.  ficial  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 

‘The  goal  of  a  free  society  is  try,”  said  Mr.  Cowles, 
not  served,  it  seems  to  me,  by  “i  say  flatly  that  with  only  a 
newspapers’  whipping  the  public  small  number  of  exceptions  the 
into  a  frenzy  with  cartoons,  best  newspapers  in  America  are  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  to  journalism  is  recognized  in  Missonri 
news  stories  and  editorials  that  those  which  do  not  have  a  news-  Awards  conferred  by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  center,  on  John  Cowles,  left, 
are  so  violent  as  to  be  almost  paper  competing  with  them  in  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and  Lee  Hills,  right,  of  the 
psychopathic,”  observed  Mr.  their  local  field,”  he  added.  “By  Miami  Herald. 

Cowles.  best  I  mean  the  most  responsibly 

“I  personally  admire  Gen.  edited,  the  fairest,  the  most  com-  less  they  have  many  brief  stories  struction  of  La  Prensa  “was  the 
MacArthur  and  regard  him  as  plete,  the  most  accurate,  the  best  along  with  the  long  ones,  they  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  d^ 
one  of  the  leading  figures  of  this  written,  and  the  most  obiective.”  simply  won’t  be  read.”  mand  of  a  labor  union,  a  labor 


one  of  the  leading  figures  of  this  written,  and  the  most  objective.”  simply  won’t  be  read.”  mand  of  a  labor  union,  a  labor 

generation,”  Mr,  Cowles  contin-  Newspaper  institutions  which  Mr,  Cowles  said  a  free  press  union  entirely  subverted  to  the 
ued.  “I  deplore  the  manner  in  have  no  local  daily  competition  is  a  public  right,  not  a  private  purposes  of  a  dictator.  Here,  too, 


which  he  was  removed. 


Emotional  Orgy 


are  not  monopolies  in  the  sense  one,  and  that  it  will  not  survive  is  an  ominous  pattern.  A  press 
that  they  control  the  sole  source  unless  it  is  a  responsible  press.  that  succumbs  to  an  oligarchy  of 


news  and  information  and  ideas, 
agrees  with  the  Administrations  Mr.  Cowles  said. 


from  which  the  public  gets  its 


Asiatic  policy,  regardless  of 
whether  one  thinks  the  President 


.  Cowles  said.  the  American  Institute  of  Public 

It  is  impossible  to  overempha-  Opinion,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  said  he 


Gallup’s  Questions  labor  or  an  oligarchy  of  industry 

Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of  no  longer  a  free  press.” 


4  Creative  Aspects 


Another  speaker,  Lee  Hilli 


Wtivtlivi  V/IJW  iJJIUlko  lUC  rivalklvilL  ss  t.  a  j  ass  a  «  i  f  ^  0|/vcA»va« 

would  or  should  not  have  relieved  he  went  on.  was  conc^ed  lest  lack  of  infor-  editor  of  the  Miami 

.1 _  there  are  dozens  of  sources —  mation  about  the  situation  in  the  f  r, _ ij 


Gen.  MacArthur.  is  the  preserva-  soun.c»—  maiio  i  aooui  me  snuduon  in  me  ^  Herald,  touched  on  four 

tion  of  our  free  society  ^ing  en-  televismn.  news  magazines.  Orient  and  about  our  abdity  to  ^  newspapering. 

konz-AH  K.,  .Ka  a.„..,:aaaI  labor  papers,  community  papers,  deal  with  Communism  both  there  „  .  .  _  . 

that  niir  nAu/cnaru,r  ta  ouls>de  daiUes,  etc. — which  also  and  in  Europe  lead  the  public  to  first,  and  most  important 

curremlT.HLnlatina?  ^  them.  decisions  which  it  will  regret.”  creative  reporting,  said 

currently  stimulating?  “The  reasons  whv  the  newsna-  "u  .u  *  .u  Mr.  Hills.  I  mean  the  bringing 

“Would  not  qualified  psycholo-  pers  tLt  X^Mt  have  locaf7^^^^  Have  the  newspapers  of  the  of  a  productive  imagination  to  the 
gists,  regardless  of  their  political  SsMwr  c^oetition  in  thii^  A  «>verage  of  all  fields  of  human 

views,  say  that  what  we  have  ^  sKior  ienerS  ‘  '  P  "  ’  “*’'*‘*  activity  and  thought  of  vital  in- 

been  witnessing  in  the  United  sneakine  to  those  that  do  have  *«rest  to  all  readers, 

gates  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  cSSSioJ  are  manifl  ^h  about  haying  the  nrmst  pop-  ..p,,  de- 

f  “I"  the  first  place,  the  publish-  .  the  most  ^^lopment  of  techniques  and  skills 

took  place  in  Germany  and  Italy  ers  and  editors  have  I  believe  a  complete  sports  pages,  and  too  -an  make  reoorting 

m  remembLr?’’®''  deeper  filing  of  ’rJs^isibility  P/^r^^  come  alive-vMd^d  meaning* 

to  remember?  •  merited  in  and  into  the  reader. 

TV  Hysteria  fie,d.  ‘he  , 

Mr.  Cowles  warned,  too,  that  “Secondly,  those  newspapers  ^  .  in  mechanical  processes  to  corn- 

television  may  tend  to  make  that  are  not  in  hotly  competitive  *he  speaker  outlined  major  and  survive  in  this  changing 

maintenance  of  a  free  society  fields  are  better  able  to  resist  the  of  ignorance  in  the  inter-  ^vorld.” 

more  difficult.  constant  pressure  to  over-sensa-  national  field  and  urged  news-  Hiffirnit  is  a 

“Badly  informed,  emotionally  tionalize  the  news,  to  play  up  the  Papers  to  give  intelligent  and  in-  -u„iiAn<,A  nouisn’aners 

adolescent  TV  viewers  may  tend  cheap  crime  or  sei  stoly,  to  head-  teresting  coverage. 

to  adopt  hysterically  extreme  line  the  story  that  will  sell  the  Childs  Calls  Time  oublic  ’’ 

views  on  complicated  political  most  copies  instead  of  another  Marquis  Childs,  Washington  P  ,  '  ,  •  w  -a 

and  economic  issues  concerning  story  that  is  actually  far  more  columnist  of  the  United  Feature  u 

which  they  know,  and  would  important.  Syndicate,  lamented  the  expropri- 

otherwise  care  little,  he  asserted.  “Newspapers  that  don’t  have  ation  of  La  Prensa  "P.®  almost  limitless.  .  * 

“This  will  put  increasing  re-  local  newspaper  competition  are  “wbilA  it  mav  nnt  vpt  tv  HarV  ^0“'’  "*** 

sponsibilities  on  newspapers  to  better  able  to  resist  the  pressure  harHi«  enterprise  and  hi^ 

try  to  prevent  the  country  from  of  immediacy  which  makes  for  a  j  il1ii«ioin:  Hafa  in^  thA  ^  develope  . 

being  swept  by  mob  emotion  into  incomplete,  shoddy  and  prema-  «tafA«  ahnnt  u/hat  nvwt  ^  explained, 

ill  considered  and  dangerous  de-  ture  reporting.  This  pressure  has  ;  »  u,arnAH  Mr  rhiiHc  Bcnja™'”  P-  Browne,  exec- 

cisions,”  Mr.  Cowles  added.  become  one  of  the  worst  enemies  ’  — . .  .  «  .  utive  director  of  the  Board  of 

The  Minneapolis  publisher  paid  of  responsible  reporting.  Mr.  Childs  cited  inflationary  Education  and  Publication  of  the 

tribute  to  the  AP  and  U.  P.  for  “Newspapers  in  single  owner-  pressures  as  the  first  threat  to  American  Baptist  Convention,  ap- 
helping  improve  the  objectivity  ship  cities  can  be,  and  usually  Press  freedom  and  warned  that  piauded  recent  indications  that 

and  fairness  and  impartiality”  of  are,  less  inhibited  about  correct-  ^‘*®  ,price  squeeze  is  being  felt  schools  of  journalism  are  showing 

the  news  columns  and  also  ing  their  errors  adequately,  fully  Particularly  by  marginal  news-  more  interest  in  the  religious  jour- 

praised  reporters  and  ct^y  edi-  and  fairly.”  papers.  “More  often  than  not,  nalism  field.  Pointing  out  that 

tors  in  that  respect.  The  speaker  warned:  the»  are  the  newspapers  that  oc-  religious  news  is  coming  into  a 

Increasing  costs  of  newspaper  “Unless  newspapers  are  invit-  casionally  express  unorthodox  or  Dr.  Browne  said:  “The 

publication  and  decreasing  num-  ing  and  appealing  to  read,  unless  unpopular  views,”  he  said.  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  ex- 

bers  of  dailies  were  pointed  out  they  have  wit  and  humor  and  On  another  aspect  of  the  eco-  treme  limit  in  the  direction  away 

by  the  speaker.  He  said  that  in  human  interest,  unless  they  have  nomic  danger,  he  reminded  that  from  religion,  and  now  it  must 

1910  the  U.  S.  had  a  population  typographical  attractiveness,  un-  the  method  used  for  the  final  de-  swing  back.” 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday's  Type 


“Frecxinf  Spoilt  Canned  Foods” 

Incorrect!  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  whole- 
aomeness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases 
it  may  cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or 
consistency.  Many  delicious  desserts  which  are 
very  popular  are  made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


**FUh  Can't  Live  out  of  Water” 

The  crawling  fish  of  Asia  can  live  for  a  week  out 
of  water.  In  fact,  it  will  instinctively  leave  a 
stream  that  is  going  dry  and  head  for  the  nearest 
water,  often  covering  a  mile  or  more  of  dry  land. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
process  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic 
seal  prevents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


“A  Camel  Hair  Brush  Is  Made  of  Camel's  Hair' 

It  never  saw  a  camel,  most  likely!  But  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  climbed  plenty  of  trees.  For  camel 
hair  brushes  are  made  of  squirrel’s  fur. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact . . . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO*  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  Other  container  protects  like  the  can 
PUBLISHER  for  May  12.  1951 


Only  STEEL 


ORANGES?  No,  these  are  U'S'S  Grinding  Balls,  widely  used  by 
industry  to  powder  almost  to  talcum  fineness  such  tough  sub¬ 
stances  as  cement,  clay,  silica  sand  and  iron  ore.  Made  to 
exacting  specifications  of  hardness  and  toughness,  these  steel 
“oranges”  provide  further  proof  that  only  steel  can  do  so 
many  jobs  so  well. 


7  YEARS  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC.  Exposure  to  years  of  sub-zero  tem¬ 
peratures  had  little  effect  upon  the  operation  of  two  dieselec- 
tric  plants  made  by  Witte  Engine  Works,  now  part  of  U.S. 
Steel.  Originally  taken  to  Palmer  Land  by  the  Byrd  Expedi¬ 
tion,  they  provided  the  camp  with  power  24  hours  a  day. 
Seven  yeeirs  later,  the  Ronne  Expedition  to  the  Antarctic  got 
electric  light  and  power  from  the  same  two  units  . . .  after  they 
had  remained  seven  years  in  the  “icebox!” 


28,000-POUND  BOMB  LOAD.  The  new  B-50  is 
now  equipped  with  two  huge  auxiliary  fuel  tanks 
that  extend  the  plane’s  range  considerably.  The 
building  of  aircraft  like  this  requires  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  steel . . .  and  because  United  States  Steel 
is  large,  and  has  steadily  increeised  its  capacity 
for  turning  out  steel,  it  can  supply  vital  steel  for 
such  mobilization  “musts”  as  this,  as  well  as  for 
many  essential  peacetime  products  of  steel. 


PACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  STEEL 


Today,  United  States  Steel  and  the  mere  than  two 
hundred  ether  American  steel  companies  con  make 
11  million  mere  tons  of  steel  annually  than  in  1944 
— which  was  the  peak  steel-producing  year  of  World 
War  II. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  DIVISION  •  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  •  CONSOLIDATED  WESTER* 


TENNESSEE  COAL.  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY 
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can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


STEEL  CORPORATION  •  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  COMPANY  •  GUNNISON  HOMES,  INC.  •  NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY  •  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 


. . .  and  this  label  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


'erica 


MAN’S  BIST  raiIND  has  found  luxurious  quarters  in 
kennels  of  U'S'S  Stainless  Steel  at  The  University 
of  Georgia’s  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Ideal 
for  so  many  peacetime  purposes  because  of  its  good 
looks,  corrosion-resistance,  and  strength,  stainless 
steel  will  play  an  important  role  in  America’s  huge 
mobilization  program,  too. 


DOMI  OP  STIIL.  This  pattern  against  the  sky  is  formed  by  sturdy  ribs  of 
steel  in  the  roof  structure  for  a  column-free  building  in  Texas.  Fabricated 
and  erected  by  United  States  Steel,  the  domed  unit  rests  on  ball  and 
socket  bases.  United  States  Steel  supplies  steel  for  everything  from 
churches  to  chicken  houses,  skyscrapers  to  steam  plants,  bridges  to  boats. 


% 


V 
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QVMTMr*ATFQ  general  syndication.  And  the  Browns,  henceforth,  were 

O I (Por  instance,  when  the  Philadel-  dubbed. 

phia  Athletics  lost  10  in  a  row  A  cartoonist  for  30  years,  Mr. 
w  Y  •.  W  O  J  about  the  time  of  the  Giants'  11-  Mullin  idea-ed  some  sample  car- 

f  game  losing  streak,  only  the  toons  just  to  show  us  the  swing 

9.x*  Durochcr  crowd  got  Mullin  treat-  of  the  thing  and  all  in  all  seemed 

^  wm  _  ^  WW  T  ment.)  as  fresh  and  enthusiastic  as  a 

I  M  w  During  17  years  on  the  Scripps-  wide-eyed  youngster.  Recalling 

KJjrKx%*x\0X*%r^  mr\^  Howard  paper,  Mr.  Mullin  has  his  grade -school  yen  to  be  a 

HI  wiT  Wit  t  become  most  famous  perhaps  for*  sports  cartoonist,  he  offered  a 

By  Jane  McMoster  the  way  he’s  personalized  the  balr  cheering  word  for  bums  of  every 

^  .  ,u  clubs.  He  used  to  draw  the  Brook-  description:  “Lots  of  the  tinre 

United  Features  this  week  and  his  timely  commentary  on  the  ,yn  as  clowns  until  a  taxi  people  think  it  turns  to  dross 

became  the  second  syndicate  to  sports  scene.  driver  out  Ebbet’s  Field  way  once  when  you  get  what  you  want.  But 

enter  the  television  field.  Eoter-  But  if  he  were  minus  15  years,  asked  him,  “How  did  our  bums  it  hasn’t.” 

PRISING  Features  had  previously  hg  might  take  a  crack  at  syndi-  do  today?”  The  Dodgers  hence-  h  i  c  •  i 

announced  it  would  sell  television  cated  editorial  cartooning  too.  forth  became  the  bums  because  Another  Oursler  Serial 


United  Becomes  Second 
Syndicate  to  Sell  TV 

By  Jane  McMoster 

United  Features  this  week  and  his  timely  commentary  on  the 
became  the  second  syndicate  to  sports  scene. 


programs.  He  recently  drew  some  editorial 

Requests  of  independent  tele-  cartoons  for  the  WT&S  in  line 
vision  program  producers  who  with  the  Kcfauver  committee  in- 


He  recently  drew  some  editorial  the  first  drawing  of  them  as  such 
cartoons  for  the  WT&S  in  line  seemed  to  ring  bells. 


5  first  drawing  of  them  as  such  King  Features  Syndicate  has 
:med  to  ring  bells.  lined  up  Fulton  Oursler’s,  “The 

Mr.  Mullin  has  a  little  black  Greatest  Book  Ever  Written— The 


found  sales  and  distribution  of  vestigation.  “I  did  that  just  for  book  in  which  he  records  the  Gld  Testament  Story”  for  release 

their  products  too  costly  led  to  fun,”  he  says.  “I  got  hot  about  King’s  English _ i.e..  Kings  Coun-  the  Sunday  following  Thanksgiv- 

UFS’  decision  to  expand  into  the  this  O’Dwyer  and  tossed  some  ty,  i.e.,  Brooklyn.  ’  Mr.  Mullin  ‘UK-  The  1,000-word  installments 

television  line,  according  to  Busi-  drawings  over  on  Bo’s  (Manag-  once  asked  a  Brooklyn  boy  when  I**'*  weeks, 

ness  Manager  James  Hennessy.  ing  Editor  B.  O.  McAnney’s)  he  was  going  on  vacation  and  re-  Oursler  is  the  Reader’s  Df- 

The  syndicate’s  newspaper  feature  desk.”  Bo  McAnney  ran  the  car-  ceived  this  answer;  “It  won’t  be  editor  who  authored  “The 

sales  force  will  be  utilized.  toons  on  the  front  page.  the  last  of  September  I  can’t  get  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told,”  serial- 

toitial  TV  offering  is  Dick  Dun-  Actually,  Mr.  Mullin  had  occa-  away  until.”  That  gem  went  in  '“*1  Ges  Moines  Registm  & 
kel  s  Football  Ratings,  a  weekly  sjonally  drawn  editorial  cartoons  the  book  for  possible  use.  Tribune  Syndicate.  He  continues 

Mries  of  15-minute  film  programs  jhe  old  Los  Angeles  Herald.  But  he’s  brought  a  fresh  depic-  ‘o  '*'!**®  column,  “Mod- 

fe^unng  action  shots  of  college  newspaper,  and  has  tion  to  other  clubs  too.  His  giant  Parables  for  that  syndicate. 

uulrersity  teams  with  «ien-  panned  them  from  time  to  time  for  Durocher’s  team  is  a  sillier  Features  to  Come^ 

tifically  computed  ratings  and  pre-  annraisal  of  lookinu  tvne  than  Grimms  or  w.. 


Sons^^rgames  to  L  placed  “If  than  Grimms  or  literary  Agent  Harold  Mat- 

each  le?k  uTmi  is  offering  fields:  editorjal  cartoon-  Hans  Christian  Andersen  would  ^ho  is  handling  rights  to 

Mcn  weeK.  UNmD  is  one^g  jjjg  easier.  The  short-memoried  ever  lay  claim  to.  (He  once  got  Robert  A  Voeeler’s  vet  unwritten 
Dick  Dunkel  S  ratings,  both  foot-  fan*  mav  not  npr^s^arilv  bp  hums  a  renrovinit  l(»ttf*r  cavina  “Woiilrl  -  . ®  .  y  .  .  „ 


Dick  Dunkel’s  ratings,  both  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball,  as  a  news¬ 
paper  feature  this  year  (first  re¬ 
lease  in  mid-September).  It  had 


fans  may  not  necessarily  be  bums  a  reproving  letter  saying,  “Would  ^tory  of  his  imprisonment  in  Com- 
(a  word  indelibly  associated  with  you  like  m  have  yoi/r  son  drawn  Hungary,  reports  the  bidding 

Mullin  cartooning)— but  the  to  Icwk  that  way?  That  was  no  ..ygry  high”  for  the  item. 

mile-#  MAR/AcfHA-  nrrkKiAm  «Ka  ^ 


tease  in  mia-t^temner;.  it  naa  cartoonist  must  neverthe-  problem  to  the  cartoonist,  he  has  About  eieht  syndicates  have  out 

offered  Paul  Williamson’s  ratings  ^  ^e  a  quick-change  artist.  “If  a  daughter.)  rea  fest  for  b 

for  many  years.  — _  — ■  -  -• — * — •  -  .  .  *  in  a  request  lor  it. 


Editorial  Jibes  Easier  later,”  says  Mr.  Mullin.  “Bi 

But  Mullin  Takes  Sports  Durocher  makes  one,  you  hav 
Sports  Cartoonist  Willard  **re  *^  *'*8bt  away  or  it’s  dead.' 
Mullin  of  the  New  York  World  Mr.  Mullin’s  out-sized  carte 


Truman  makes  some  ^  aamtool  One  of  his  favorite  personal-  *  *  * 

statement  you  can  use  it  a  week  jties  is  the  pore  white  trash  char-  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur’s  r^ 

later,  says  Mr.  Mullin.  But  if  acter  for  the  St.  Louis  Browns,  ported  $5,000,000  bid  for  his 

Dur^hcr  makes  one,  you  have  to  That  dates  back  to  seven  years  Inemoirs  (according  to  his  ad- 

use  it  right  away  or  its  dead.  ago  when  Joe  McCarthy’s  Van-  visor,  Gen.  Courtney  Whitney) 

Mr.  Mullin’s  out-sized  cartoons,  kees,  perennially  a  top  team,  were  made  syndicate  eyes  pop.  Win- 


Telegram  &  Sun,  only  cartoonist  3,  4  and  5  columns  wide,  possibly  to  meet  the  Browns  for  their  first  ston  Churchill  got  only  a  million 
without  general  syndication  to  10  inches  deep,  go  to  Scripps-  game  of  the  season.  McCarthy  and  a  quarter  for  his  memoin 
make  the  top  10  voting  of  the  Howard  papers  in  mat  form  and  had  been  sick  for  eight  games  (from  New  York  Times,  Life  and 
National  Cartoonists  Society  this  to  the  Boston  Globe;  and  his  base-  prior  to  that,  and  during  that  Houghton  Mifflin).  At  least  one 
year,  says  if  he  were  15  years  ball  cartoons  go  to  Sporting  News,  time  the  Browns,  who  had  never  syndicate  has  been  reported  try- 
younger  he  might  draw  a  bead  on  St.  Louis  weekly.  But  the  stocky  won  a  pennant  up  to  that  time,  ing  to  rustle  up  a  sizeable  pack- 
’  syndication.  He  wouldn’t  give  up  cartoonist  says  frankly  that  they  had  gotten  on  top  of  the  heap.  age  deal  (getting  together  with 

sports  cartooning,  you  understand,  are  too  big.  too  timely  and  too ,  jbe  cartoon  idea  developed  book  publisher,  etc.,  first)  but 

from  McCarthy’s  nickname.  General  Concensus  says:  five  mil- 
“Marse  Joe.”  Mr.  Mullin  drew  lion  is  darned  high.  Even  with 
esMM  1/ y  a  hillbilly  sitting  on  the  porch  of  inflation. 


Suits  all  ty^pes . . 

Mr.  Double-Breasted,  Mr.  Pin  Stripe,  Mr. Tweedy, 

Serge,  the  Casual  lads,  the  Sports  Jacket  set,  Messrs.  GreyTwAb-jp 
Blue,  or  Brown  ...  get  guidance  and  good  taste  tips  froniKi|y' 

Jim  Bascom 

Top  authority  on  top  coats,  business  suits, 
summer  wear... with  weekly  illustrated  column, 
monthly  feature  page,  gives  grooming  hints, 
buying  advice,  helps  the  better  dressed  man 
dress  better.  Jim,  Chicago-born,  has  been 
apparel  editor  and  reporter  for  a  generation, 
with  large  following  can  dress  up  your  men’s 
pages,  add  male  readers.  For  proofs,  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  MoUie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chiemtga  Trihune^NewYork  JVews 

Nmwm  MmIUUmth  IVmtK  Ymrh 


a  pillared  colonial  home  (which  ...x  i 

was  incidentally  a  replica  of  the 

cartoonist’s  own  Long  Island 

home)  with  Marse  Joe  ready  to 

drive  him  off  with  a  bullwhip.  ”^.,?,'****  w! 


Some  papers  are  starting 
“U.S.A.;  the  Permanent  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  by  Russell  Davenport  and 
Fortune  editors  May  19,  Armed 
Forces  Day.  Original  release  date 
of  the  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  serial  was  April  30. 


EDITOR 


Word  pictures  of  the  economic 
outlook  for  England,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
Italy  as  it  relates  to  the  United 
States  will  be  brought  to  radio 

listeners  of  the  American  Broad¬ 

casting  Co.  by  C.  Norman  Stabler, 
Wall  Street  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Stabler,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
business  and  financial  news  stafl 
'  for  25  years  and  has  served  as 
financial  news  editor  of  that  paper 
since  1925,  left  May  8  for  a  series 
‘  of  visits  with  government  and 

J  financial  leaders  in  Europe. 
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REG  MANNING 

Pulitzer  Prize  Winner 

/ 

Hats 


For  tops  in  editorial  cartoons  your  paper 
deserves  to  have  REG  MANNING,  just  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  ‘Tor  a  Distinguished  Example 
of  a  Cartoonist’s  Work.” 

Wire  collect  for  a  quotation  if  Manning  is  avail¬ 
able  in  your  territory. 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

60  E.  42nd  New  York  17,  N*  Y* 
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CIRCULATION 


ICMA  Program  to  Cover 
Circulation  Problems 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg  System  vs.  Coroner  Drops” 

will  be  presented  by  C.  W.  Bev- 

Expert  advice  on  the  many  third  vicepresident,  will  talk  on  inger,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer- 
facets  of  circulation  management  “The  Value  and  Cost  of  Carrier  dal  Appeal.  _ 

will  be  given  members  attending  Recreation  Programs.”  Jasper  Ri-  How  magazine  delivery  to  indi- 


by  J.  C.  Gomes,  Honolulu  (H.  1.) 

Star-Bulletin,  a  paper  that  has  been  CCflTlSr  0^810111 - 

S  iS'"  Let  the  Coach  Do  It 

John  Shank,  Dayton  (O.)  News,  Waterbury,  Conn. — A  carrier 
will  speak  on  supervising  city  news-  of  the  American,  who  had  just 
paperboys  through  part-time  and  been  given  a  route,  phoned  his 
full-time  branch  counselors,  “Ad-  district  manager  and  requested 
vantages  and  Disadvantages  of  that  his  papers  be  delivered  earlier 


anch  System  vs.  Coroner  Drops”  to  him  so  he  might  play  ball  that 
11  be  presented  by  C.  W.  Bev-  afternoon. 

?er,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer-  The  manager  brought  the  papers 
,/  Appeal.  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  carrier’s 

How  magazine  delivery  to  indi-  corner.  As  the  baseball  star 


the  52nd  annual  meeting  of  Inter-  son,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  vidual  subscribers  by  the  publish-  opened  his  bundle,  he  said  to  a 
pational  Circulation  Managers  As-  Journal  and  Timest  will  speak  on  own  service  is  working  out  will  well-dressed,  middle-aged  man: 


sociation  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  “Scientific  Methods  of  Selecting  be  told  by  George  Hicks,  Colum- 
Washington,  June  19-21.  Circulation  Personnel.”  hus  (O.)  Citizen.  C.  K.  Jefferson, 

E,  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines  Better  Sales  Results  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 

(la.)  Register  aind  Tribune,  ICMA  Joyce  Swan  Minneaoolis  carriers  more 


first  vicepresident  and  program  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  vice-  from  their  route  expen- 


be  told  by  George  Hicks,  Colum-  “Take  two  papers  in  that  house, 
hus  (O.)  Citizen.  C.  K.  Jefferson,  three  over  there,  and  one  next 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  door.” 

will  tell  how  to  give  carriers  more  The  man  was  the  school  team’s 
benefit  from  their  route  exneri-  coach. 


phairman,  is  arranging  the  three-  president  and  business  manager, 
day  program.  gjvg  an  illustrated  talk  on 

Motley  Is  Keynoter  “How  to  Get  Maximum  Promo- 

Beginning  with  an  “Early  Bird”  tion  Efforts  from  Your  Circulation 
breakfast  Tuesday  morning,  June  Sales  Force.”  George  F.  Clark. 
19,  the  convention  program  is  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  will 
crowded  with  talent.  A.  H.  tell  of  that  paper’s  experiences 


president  and  business  manager,  ,  vi  _ 

will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on  .  Jh  Carrier  Notes 

“How  to  Get  Maximum  Promo-  Sritish  Isles  will  be  presented  Twenty-six  Elizabeth  (N.  1.) 

tion  Efforts  from  Your  Circulation  Ewart  P.  Francis,  circulation  Journal  carriers  recently  en- 


Sales  Force.”  George  F.  Clark,  Newspa^rs,  ^  two-day  tour  of  Washing- 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  will  England.  Carl  Ler-  p  records. 

. . . . .  tell  of  that  paper’s  experiences  director,  of  the  included  trips  to  Anna- 

(“Red”)  Motley,  president  of  with  a  Sunday  price  increase  from  Berltngske  Tidende,  Copenhagen,  Baltimore  and  Mt.  Vernon. 

farade  magazine,  will  speak  at  15  to  20  cents  per  copy.  Eknmark,  will  discuss  newspaper  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex- 

the  breakfast  session  on  salesman-  R.  J.  Potts,  Toronto  (Ont.)  circulation  in  Denmark.  aminer  is  running  a  series  of  car- 

ship.  His  subject:  “Use  It  or  Lose  Telegram,  will  discuss  a  reader  Roundtables  will  play  an  impor-  profiles  under  the  heading: 

interest  contest  that  produced  an  program,  supple-  “Puture  Leaders.”  Hobbies  and 


It.”  interest  contest  that  produced  an  program,  supple-  “Puture  Leaders.”  Hobbies  and 

Washington  circulation  manag-  increase  of  45,000  circulation,  ^tiented  by  a  special  sessi^  on  talents  of  the  carriers  are  featured, 

ers  are  cooperating  with  ICMA  Frank  A.  Knight,  Charleston  (W.  mail  room  operations  and  etficien-  ^ 

officers  in  arranging  a  number  of  Va.)  Gaze«e  managing  editor,  will  cy.  All  phases  of  mail  rwm  opera- 

events  for  members  and  guests,  discuss  “How  a  Small  Newspaper  covered  by  movies,  {(qcIio  Fre©  FuiOp© 


events  for  members  and  guests,  discuss  “How  a  Small  Newspaper 
Big  name  speakers  from  official  Can  Do  Effective  Circulation  Pro- 
Washington,  yet  to  be  announced,  motion,” 

will  address  the  Wednesday  eve-  Carl  J,  Nelson,  director  of  Pub- 
fting  banquet  and  the  Thursday  lication  Research  Service,  will  talk 
boon  luncheon  at  which  members  on  “Editorial  and  Circulation  Val- 
^nd  their  wives  will  participate,  ues  in  Readership  Surveys.”  James 


in  Do  Effective  Circulation  Pro-  s^'owing  various  tying  machines 

used  by  leading  newspapers.  Jess 

Carl'j.  Nelson,  director  of  Pub- 


Seeks  More  Funds 

Newspapers  of  the  nation  will 


will  speak  on  “The  Value  of  Pro-  be  asked  to  help  publicize  a  new 
tecting  Carriers  Against  Lower  campaign  of  the  Crusade  for  Free- 
Mail  Rates  Where  You  Have  Car-  dom  to  raise  $3,000,000  from 


^‘'‘^ne  Robb:  of  the  ShrTr^k,^  nTanai;!  di^eX^^^  --  oS^Lions  oY£ 

naoers.  will  talk  briefly  on  the  Audit  Bureau  nf  Circiilatinnc  will  Cargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  will  pre  „  8  P®.  .... 


papers,  will  talk  briefly  on  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  will  tiN.  u.j  torum,  win  pi 

work  of  the  Special  Retail  Trading  discuss  working  problems  of  the  opposite  point  of  view, 

^ne  committee  that  has  been  ABC  and  how  circulation  manag- 

working  on  that  problem  since  the  ers  can  reduce  costs  of  audits  and  Francis  to  Aid  Drive 
last  ABC  meeting.  get  their  reports  out  more  prompt-  Hollywood’s  talking  mu 


last  ABC  meeting.  gel 

Principal  speakers  at  the  circu-  ly. 
lation  working  level  will  include 
Don  G.  Shook,  deputy  director. 


sent  the  opposite  point  of  view.  dio  Free  Europe  behind  the  Iron 

Curtain. 

t*  •  R-j  T\_:  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  chairman 

Francis  to  Aid  Drive  jfig  Crusade  for  Freedom,  an- 

Hollywood’s  talking  mule,  nounced  plans  for  the  new  drive 

”  Koc  oc  m _  ?_  %.t _  _ 1_  T-l.-. 


“Francis,”  has  been  chosen  as  the  May  2  in  New  York.  The 
Discuss  Transportation  official  mascot  for  the  national  organization  now  has  exiles  from 

R.  H.  Ziegler,  Sag/naH’  (Mich.)  newspaperboy  pledge  campaign  for  Communist  -  dominated  countries 


Printing  and  Publishing  Division,  Hews  will  explain  why  a  small  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  to  be  conduct-  operating  two  radio  stations  and 
National  Production  Authority,  newspaper  switched  from  contract  ed  during  May,  it  was  announced  hopes  to  open  two  more. 


who  will  talk  on  the  newsprint  to  company-owned  trucks.  E.  W.  by  Jere  Healy,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
jsituation;  and  Russ  Stewart  Burwell,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  News,  president  of  ICMA. 
Chicago  Sun-Times  general  manag-  will  tell  about  a  carrier  around-  The  four-legged  motion  picture 


Jere  Healy,  Newark  (N.  J.J  “Radio  Europe  now  has  two 
ews,  president  of  ICMA.  radio  stations  beaming  the  truth 

The  four-legged  motion  picture  through  the  Iron  Curtain  to  refute 


,er,  will  discuss  “What  Circulation  the-world  flight  which  produced  star  will  visit  newspaperboys  in  35  the  lies,  the  bigotry,  and  the 
jManagers  Can  Do  to  Meet  the  more  than  30,000  new  subscribers,  cities.  His  first  stop  was  in  At-  brutishness  of  the  Soviet  dictaton 


jPrint  Paper  Shortage.  J.  B.  McDaniel,  Jr.,  San  Anto-  lanta,  April  30.  In  Atlanta,  as  in  and  their  puppets,”  he  said. 

Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  nio  (Tex.)  Express-News  business  every  city  in  which  he  will  ap-  The  organization  raised  $1,300, 

Journal  and  Constitution,  ICMA  manager,  will  discuss  economies  of  pear,  Francis  “talked”  to  newspa-  qOO  last  year  from  1 6,000,000*  con- 

T.  company  -  owned  transportation,  paper  carriers  participating  in  the  tributors. 

Aluminum  Charles  Staab,  Cincinnati  (O.)  En-  distribution  and  collection  of  25  Leaders  of  the  Crusade  for 

quirer,  will  speak  on  “Use  of  Radio  million  bond-buying  pledges.  This  Freedom  include  Mark  F  Ethe- 

MOTOR  ROUTE  to  Promote  Newspaper  Circula-  undertaking  is  sponsored  by  the  ridge,  publisher  of  the  Louisville 

tion.”  Roy  Haan,  Detroit  (Mich.)  ICMA  and  the  Circulation  Manag-  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  Palmer 

■  ■  News,  will  discuss  the  same  sub-  ers  Advisory  Committee  to  t^  Hoyif,  publisher  of  the  Denver 

I  I  Kk  ject.  based  on  Detroit  experiences.  U.  S.  Treasury,  headed  by  Howard  (Colo.)  Post,  and  Gen.  Dwight 

R.  E.  Heckman,  Ft.  Wayne  W.  Stodghill,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  d.  Eisenhower.  Publicity  is  han- 

(Ind.)  Newspapers,  will  tell  of  Bulletin.  died  by  Doug  Mackenzie,  formerly 

NBA  can  still  give  quick  their  carrier  scholarship  plan  and  “Francis’  hosts  in  each  city  will  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Chi- 
'  delivery  on  aluminum  route  Hamilton  Bissell,  director  of  schol-  be  the  newspapers  cooperating  in  cago,  Washington,  Minneapolis 

I  tubes.  Get  prices;  also  on  arship  boys,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad-  the  campaign,”  explained  Mr.  and  St.  Paul. 


T  Aluminum 

MOTOR  ROUTE 

UBES 

NBA  can  still  give  quick 
delivery  on  aluminum  route 
1  tubes.  Get  prices;  also  on 
'  carrier  bags,  aprons,  tags, 

\  collection  books,  display  racks, 

'  binders,  promotion  ad-mats, 

'  and  Circulator's  Idea  Service. 

N.B.A. 

;  Newtpdpar  Boys  of  Amarica,  Inc. 
1 91 2  E.  21  St  St.,  iRdiaaapolit  2,  lad. 

Producer  #/  Ctremimtimm  Sm^pUm 


ers  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Denver 
U.  S.  Treasury,  headed  by  Howard  (Colo.)  Post,  and  Gen.  Dwight 
W.  Stodghill,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  d^  Eisenhower.  Publicity  is  han- 
Bulletin.  died  by  Doug  Mackenzie,  formerly 

“Francis’  hosts  in  each  city  will  with  the  Associated  Press  in  Chi- 
be  the  newspapers  cooperating  in  cago,  Washington,  Minneapolis 


arship  boys,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad-  the  campaign,”  explained  Mr.  and  St.  Paul. 

emy,  will  tell  about  Exeter’s  schol-  Stodghill.  He  said  more  than  600  The  campaign  will  be  ended 

arships  available  to  worthy  news-  newspapers  will  conduct  pledge  about  Oct.  1. 


paperboys. 


campaigns.  “It  will  be  the  largest 


S.  E.  Abbott,  Boise  (Idaho)  volunteer  door-to-door  campaign 
Statesman,  will  discuss  “The  ever  undertaken  by  the  newspaper 


White  House  Conference  and  carriers,”  he  said. 
What  Circulation  Managers  An  added  featu 
Should  Be  E>oing  About  It.”  the  Carrier  Conj 
“Cost  and  Dependability  of  Air-  in  Washington, 


Ala.  Weeklies  Merge 

Fort  Payne,  Ala. — Merger  of 


An  added  feature  of  the  drive  is  the  DeKalb  Times  and  the  Cob 
the  Carrier  Congress  to  be  held  linsville  New  Era  into  the  weekly 


plane  Delivery”  will  be  discussed  outstanding  carriers. 


in  Washington,  June  21-22,  for  Times-New  Era  has  been  an¬ 


nounced. 
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Marguerite  Higgins 
of  the  Herald  Tribune 


Homer  Bigart 
of  the  Herald  Tribune 


The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is  naturally  proud 
that  both  its  Korean  war  correspondents,  Homer  Bigart 
and  Marguerite*  Higgins,  have  won  1951  Pulitzer  Prize 
awards  in  the  field  of  international  reporting  —  thereby 
adding  not  only  to  their  own  long  and  distinguished  records, 
but  also  sustaining  our  own  record  of  winning  more  journal¬ 
ism  awards  than  any  other  newspaper. 

For  the  Herald  Tribune’s  Homer  Bigart  this  was  a 
second  Pulitzer  Prize,  making  him  one  of  eight  newspaper¬ 
men  who  have  been  repeat-winners  in  the  34  years’  history 
of  Pulitzer  Prizes.  He  won  his  first  Pulitzer  award  five  years 
ago— for  his  coverage  of  the  final  Pacific  victories,  and  he’s 
been  collecting  journalism’s  kudos  ever  since. 


For  the  Herald  Tribune’s  Marguerite  Higgins,  only 
newspaperwoman  winner  of  this  year’s  Pulitzer  awards,  this 
was  another  in  a  quick  succession  of  journalistic  triumphs 
for  one  whose  protest  against  being  shipped  back  to  rear¬ 
line  safety— "I’m  here  as  a  reporter,  not  as  a  woman’’— was 
sustained  by  General  MacArthur  and  vindicated  by  both 
bravery  and  brilliance. 

Here  are  two  more  good  reasons  why  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  New  York  to 
show  a  daily  circulation  gain  during  the  past  12  months. 


NEW  YORK 

IKcralb  tribune 


MR.  BIGART’S  AWARD  RECORD 

May  ]  944— National  Headliners  March  1949— New  York  News- 
Club  Award  for  Journalistic  paper  Guild  Page  One  Award- 
Achievement— honors  for  foreign  for  Foreign  Correspondence 
news  reporting  i95i-New  York  News- 

June  1945- National  Headliners  paper  Guild  Page  One  Award 

Club  Correspondent's  Valor  —for  "brilliant  reporting  of  the 
Award  for  "heroic . . .  achieve-  Korean  campaign" 
menton  the  various  battle  fronts”  i957-Overseas  Press  Club 

May  7946  —  Pulitzer  Prize  for  citation  —  honored  for  "best 
Distinguished  Reporting  on  In-  consistent  news  reporting  from 
ternational  Affairs  abroad" 

AWfA  7949— Overseas  Press  Club  May  7957— Pulitzer  Prize  Award 
George  Polk  Memorial  Award—  for  "Distinguished  Reporting  on 
for  Foreign  Correspondence  International  Affairs" 


MISS  HIGGINS’  AWARD  RECORD 

Dec.  7945— Cited  by  the  U.  S.  Dec.  7 950— Mademoiselle’s 
Army  "for  outstanding  and  con-  "Young  Woman  of  the  Year” 
spicuous  service  with  the  armed  Apr.  1951— New  York  Alumnae 
forces  under  difficult  and  hazard-  Chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi, 
ous  conditions”  national  women-in-journalism 

Feb.  7946— New  York  News-  society —  Award  for  Korean 
paper  Women’s  Club  Foreign  Coverage 
Correspondence  Award— for  her  May  7957— Overseas  Press  Qub 
stories  from  Germany  —George  Polk  Memorial  Award 

Oct.  7950— Citation  as  "Woman  "in  recognition  of  her  courage, 
of  the  Week”  NBC  broadcast  integrity  and  enterprise  above 
Nov.  7950— New  York  News-  andl)eyond  the  call  of  duty” 
paper  Women’s  Club  — Special  May  7957  —  Pulitzer  Prize  tor 
Citation— for  outstanding  woman  Distinguished  Reporting  on  In¬ 
reporter  of  the  year.  ternational  Affairs 


For  Peace  and  Security 


Let’s 


Do  you  know  about  the  Wilson  Plan  for  na¬ 
tional  mobilization? 

Perhaps  not.  It  has  been  obscured  by  the 
plague  of  bickering  and  back-biting  that  has 
afflicted  our  national  capital  of  late. 

Yet  the  plan,  created  by  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
Director  of  Mobilization,  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance  to  you.  And  not  the  least  important 
reason  for  that  is  that  his  plan  introduces  an 
element  of  hope  into  what  most  people  have 
viewed  as  a  hopelessly  interminable  mobiliza¬ 
tion  program. 

In  contemplating  the  military  threat  to  us 
created  by  Communist  Russia  and  her  satellites, 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Omar 
Bradley,  says,  “The  conditions  imder  which  we 
labor  may  persist  for  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.” 

To  many,  perhaps  most  people,  this  has 
meant  that  we  must  look  forward  to  living  for 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  strait  jacket 
of  government  controls  created  to  handle  our 
mobilization  effort.  Naturally,  this  has  been  a 
disheartening  prospect. 

Security  — In  Three  Years 

The  Wilson  Plan  denies  the  necessity  for  any 
such  drab  prospect.  In  effect,  it  says  that  if  we 
escape  all-out  war  in  the  near  future  and  if  we 
buckle  down  to  business,  we  can  by  1953  be 
over  the  hump  of  our  mobilization  effort  and 
well  on  the  way  toward  winning  back  whatever 
economic  freedoms  the  mobilization  may  re¬ 
quire  us  to  suspend. 


Get  Behind  1 


More  specifically,  the  Wilson  Plan  pro¬ 
vides  that  by  1953  we  shall  have:  g 

1.  The  weapons  needed  to  equip  an  armed  ^ 
force  of  3 14  to  4  million,  together  with  a  « 
supply  of  weapons  for  our  allies. 

2.  A  stockpile  of  weapons  which,  with  ^ 

current  production,  would  be  sufficient  to  ^ 

carry  on  an  all-out  war  for  a  year.  s 

3.  The  manufacturing  capacity  by  which  j 
we  could  multiply  rapidly  our  production  of 
weapons  if  all-out  war  should  come. 

4.  An  increase  in  the  productive  capacity 

of  industry  sufficient  to  resume  the  expan-  ’ 
sion  of  our  civilian  economy.  ' 

With  these  jobs  done  our  economy  would 
be  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  meet 
both  civilian  and  military  requirements. 
Government  controls  now  needed  to  give  a 
clear  right  of  way  to  military  requirements 
and  to  check  price  inflation  could  then  be 
dropped. 

The  Wilson  Plan  obviously  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  some  reduction  in  civilian  con¬ 
sumption  between  now  and  1953.  But  the  strik¬ 
ing  fact  about  it  is  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
sacrifices  required  of  us  are  relatively  small.  We  , 
can  do  everything  required  by  the  plan  and  still 
have  available  for  civilian  consimiption  more 
than  we  had  in  any  year  before  1948. 

To  make  the  Wilson  Plan  work  we  must  man¬ 
age  the  necessary  controls  far  more  successfully 
than  they  have  been  managed  thus  far.  This  is 
true  primarily  of  the  controls  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  price  inflation. 
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the  WILSON  PLAN 


In  the  plan,  however,  we  do  have  clear-cut 
goals.  They  are  attainable  goals.  In  a  generally 
discouraging  period  they  are  decidedly  heart¬ 
ening  goals. 

■  In  an  earlier  period  of  deep  discouragement 
about  the  possibility  of  protecting  the  Western 
World  from  Communist  aggression,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  was  projected.  We  went  to  work  on 
the  plan  with  a  will,  breathed  economic  life  and 
hope  into  our  wilting  European  friends  and 
saved  that  day. 

Now  the  Wilson  Plan  blocks  out  an  undertak¬ 
ing  of  even  more  decisive  importance.  Always 
granted  that  we  are  spared  all-out  war,  it  offers 
us  the  weapons  essential  to  military  security 
and  would  restore  to  us  rapidly  much  of  our 
traditional  economic  freedom.  If  the  plan  were 
to  fail,  we  should  have  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
the  present  network  of  government  controls. 
And  that  would  give  the  Communists  a  victory 
for  collectivism  on  our  home  front  that  they 
might  never  hope  to  win  on  the  battlefield. 

To  make  the  plan  effective  all  of  us  must  for 
a  time  subordinate  our  personal  and  group  in¬ 
terests  to  the  national  interest.  This  goes  with 
equal  force  for  business  management  and  labor 


leadership.  It  goes  for  the  farmer,  the  public 
official,  the  shopkeeper  and  the  housewife. 

But  merely  passive  acceptance  of  some  sacri¬ 
fice  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  active  cooper¬ 
ation.  Business  firms,  for  example,  must  aggres¬ 
sively  give  priority  to  defense  contracts  even 
though  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  continue 
business  as  usual.  Labor  leaders  must  take  the 
lead  in  resisting  wage  demands  which  would 
stoke  the  fires  of  inflation.  All  of  us  must  give 
active  support  to  price  controls,  not  merely  re¬ 
gard  them  as  a  fine  thing— for  the  other  fellow, 

Insurance  Against  Disaster 

All  of  the  necessary  effort  and  sacrifice  adds 
up  to  a  tiny  price  to  pay  for  a  safeguard  ag£dnst 
disaster.  The  Wilson  Plan  offers  not  only  that, 
it  offers  more.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  world  that  a  free  people,  working 
through  free  institutions,  can  make  freedom 
secure.  It  is  the  part  of  common  sense,  it  is  the 
part  of  practical  patriotism  to  get  behind  the 
plan  and  make  it  work. 

The  Wilson  Plan  is  our  one  best  hope  for 
peace  and  security. 


Mata  of  this  meaaage  for  full  page  newapaper  reproduction,  or  addi¬ 
tional  reprinta,  are  available  gratia.  Permiaaion  m  alao  freely  extended 
to  netcapapera,  eompaniea,  aaaociationa  or  individuala  to  quote  from 
or  reprint  all  or  parta  of  the  text  —  with  or  without  credit  mention. 
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CRIME  NEWS 

X)  YOU  need  an  effective  answer  for  your 
readers  who  complain  about  the  news- 
)aper’s  coverage  of  crime  news? 

Senator  Kefauver  supplied  one  answer 
vhen  he  said  he  “would  rather  have  a  good, 
^urageous,  crusading  newspaper  .  .  .  than 
iny  law  you  can  imagine  on  the  statute 
tooks”  and  added  that  “had  it  not  been  for 
he  press  of  America  there  never  would  have 
)een  an  investigation  because  it  is  the  press 
vhich  has  been  exposing  and  asking  for 
>rosecution  and  the  cleaning  up  of  criminal 
-onditions  for  a  long,  long  time.” 

A  second  answer  is  supplied  this  week  in 
he  awarding  of  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  meri- 
orious  public  service  to  two  newspapers  foi 
heir  coverage  of  crime  during  1950.  The 
Aiami  Herald  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  cam- 
jaigns  were  found  to  be  outstanding.  There 
vere  many  other  newspapers  that  did  excel- 
ent  work  in  this  field  but  which  did  not  win 
•rizes. 

Of  course,  these  testimonials  are  for  the 
ontinuing,  digging,  exposing  kind  of  cover- 
Lge  and  not  sensationalized  reporting  of 
Timinal  activities.  There  is  a  big  difference. 

It  is  difficult  to  justify  sensationalism.  It 
s  easy  to  prove  to  readers — even  those  who 
vant  newspapers  to  print  only  sweetness  and 
ight — that  organized  crime  cannot  long  ex- 
st  under  the  spotlight  of  newspaper  pub- 
icity  and  aroused  public  opinion  which  is 
he  natural  result.  News  of  crime  may  be 
inpleasant  and  distasteful  to  many  people 
)Ut  it  is  urgently  needed  for  enlightened  self- 
lovemment. 

Recent  Congressional  investigations  show 
low  urgent  it  is  for  all  newspapers  to 
xintinue  even  more  expansive  coverage  in 
he  public  interest. 

NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

T  IS  NOT  too  early  for  all  newspapers  to 
start  planning  for  National  Newspaper 
Veek  which  is  only  five  months  away. 

The  Newspaper  Week  Committee  just  or¬ 
ganized  has  announced  the  slogan  will  be 
‘Your  Newspaper  Lights  the  Way  of  Free- 
lorn.”  What  more  appropriate  rallying  cry 
ould  be  found  in  this  period  of  world  his- 
ory? 

Wherever  free  newspapers  have  been  sup- 
iressed  around  the  world,  the  light  of  free- 
lorn  has  been  extinguished.  People  in  this 
tountry  are  inclined  to  take  freedom  for 
P’anted  as  something  God  gave  us  and 
lobody  can  take  away.  We  must  not  put 
>ur  heads  in  the  sand  so  far  that  we  fail 
o  learn  by  the  lessons  of  other  nations. 

Many  newspapers,  particularly  those  in 
netropolitan  centers,  are  loath  to  preach 
'freedom  of  the  press”  as  a  basic  doctrine 
»f  democracy.  TTiey  themselves  are  partly 
esponsible  for  the  belief  among  many  peo- 
»le  that  “freedom  of  the  press”  is  something 
exclusively  for  newspapers  and  not  a  right 
md  privilege  of  the  public. 

For  their  own  self-interest,  the  people  of 
he  U.  S.  must  be  told  of  this  freedom  which 
s  theirs  exclusively.  The  examples  of  what 
lappens  to  all  freedoms  when  the  people 
ose  this  one  are  many.  Newspaper  Week  is 
i  time  when  all  newspapers  can  tell  the 
tory  together,  although  it  is  something  that 
lewspapers  should  do  individually  all  year 
ong. 


EDITORIAL 


For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
sohI?— St.  Matthew,  XM;  26. 

COINED  WORDS 

IF  YOU  want  a  cheap  and  quick  way 
to  find  out  whether  anyone  reads  your 
editorial  page,  try  what  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  did — although  we  are  sure  this  was 
not  their  reason. 

In  an  editorial  analyzing  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  speech  before  Congress,  the  writer 
found  himself  at  a  loss  to  describe  in  one 
word  “the  dogmatic  attitude  of  the  State 
Department  in  resenting  Senator  Taft’s  de¬ 
mand  for  a  ‘re-examination’  of  U.  S.  foreign 
policy.”  So  he  coined  a  word  and  called  it 
“orthopocentrism.” 

Now,  if  no  one  was  reading  the  editorial 
page  nothing  would  have  happened.  But  in 
this  case  the  library  of  the  Times-Dispatch 
was  deluged  with  telephone  calls  the  next 
day  from  readers  who  couldn’t  find  the  word 
in  the  dictionary. 

The  next  day  brought  forth  another  edi¬ 
torial  defining  the  word  and  how  it  was 
coined.  The  word  “ortho,”  meaning  “right,” 
was  used  in  place  of  “anthro,”  meaning  man. 
as  in  “anthropocentricity,”  i.e.,  the  theory 
of  dogma  that  the  entire  universe  revolves 
around  man,  that  man  is,  as  it  were,  the 
“center  of  creation.”  The  paper  explained; 
“The  coined  word,  as  editorially  used,  was 
intended  to  define,  as  accurately  and  com¬ 
pactly  as  possible,  the  attitude  of  the  State 
Department,  which,  prior  to  the  ‘Great 
Debate’  over  foreign  policy,  assumed  the 
stand  that  it  alone  knew  what  was  right,  that 
‘orthodox’  foreign  policy  was  centered  in  it, 
and  not  to  be  question^.  .  .  .” 

The  second  editorial  concluded  with  the 
“resolve  henceforth  to  stick  to  simple  words 
in  our  aphlogistic  prose,”  which  will  send 
readers  to  their  dictionaries  again. 

PRETZEL  DAY? 

WHEN  THE  affairs  of  state  and  the  business 
of  the  country  are  suspended  moment¬ 
arily  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  hear 
an  address  by  one  of  the  members  on  the 
importance  of  the  pretzel  industry,  it  makes 
you  wonder.  It  happened  this  week  when 
Rep.  Paul  B.  Dague  of  Pennsylvania  took 
time  to  observe  the  90th  anniversary  of 
pretzels  and  injected  some  nice  publicity  fot 
a  manufacturer  into  the  Congressionai 
Record.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  it. 

Newspapers  are  deluged  all  the  time  with 
publicity  about  this  or  that  “Day”  or 
“Week.”  They  ought  to  report  how  con¬ 
gressional  time  is  being  wasted  on  the  same 
publicity  gags  the  new^apers  throw  into 
waste  baskets. 


FOR  A  CHANGE 

THERE  HAVE  been  so  many  instances 
lately  of  civilian  and  military  police 
pushing  reporters  around  without  justifica¬ 
tion  and  generally  suppressing  their  efforts 
to  get  a  story  that  it  is  heartening  to  read 
of  Navy  cooperation  to  newsmen  in  Florida 
covering  the  crash  of  a  Navy  trainer. 

We  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  throwing  a 
few  orchids  to  the  Navy.  The  situation 
might  have  been  so  different. 

Newsmen  and  photographers  have  become 
accustomed  to  frustration  in  trying  to  cover 
accidents  involving  Air  Force  planes.  Mili¬ 
tary  police  have  overstepped  their  authority 
even  when  military  planes  have  been  wrecked 
in  civilian  territory.  Photographers  were 
manhandled  so  badly  in  Honolulu  on  the 
arrival  there  of  General  E>ouglas  MacArthur 
that  a  few  of  them  facetiously  showed  up 
with  football  helmets  when  he  arrived  in 
Washington.  , 

In  contrast,  following  the  air  crash  near 
Key  West,  the  Navy  placed  cars,  boats, 
planes  and  telephones  at  the  disposal  of 
newsmen  who  rushed  down  from  Miami. 
Cooperation  was  complete  at  the  naval  base 
which  might  be  expected  to  be  filled  with 
restricted  areas  and  military  secrets. 

Navy  brass  could  have  been  hard-headed 
about  it  all  and  left  the  press  to  its  own 
devices,  denying  any  cooperation.  But  the 
death  of  43  persons  in  a  civilian  plane 
convinced  them  of  the  urgency  of  doing  all 
they  could  to  get  the  story  out  in  the  public 
interest. 

Other  branches  of  our  Military  Establish¬ 
ment  could  take  a  lesson  from  this  incident. 

It  takes  more  than  orders  from  the  top  to 
ensure  cooperation  on  the  lower  levels  with 
the  press.  It  requires  some  basic  instruction 
on  the  rights  of  the  public  and  the  press  even 
when  they  might  appear  to  be  in  conflict 
with  military  authority. 

TAX  ON  ADVERTISING 

A  GRADUATED  tax  on  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  news¬ 
print  use  by  large  papers  and  funneling  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newsprint  into  smaller  papers 
has  been  considered  by  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee. 

Despite  the  fact  that  such  a  tax  would 
fail  in  its  purpose,  it  is  discriminatory  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Huey  Long  variety.  Propon¬ 
ents  will  assert  there  is  plenty  of  precedence 
in  the  graduated  scale  of  individual  income 
tax.  We  believe,  however,  the  courts  will 
find  there  is  protection  under  the  First 
Amendment  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Louisiana  tax  case. 

This  proposal  reveals  an  ignorance  of  how 
national  advertisers  do  business.  A  high  tax 
on  the  advertising  revenue  of  large  news¬ 
papers  might  mean  an  increase  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  might  result  in  a  drop 
in  their  linage.  But  advertisers  who  curtail 
their  spending  in  the  large  metropolitan  pa- 
’  pers  are  not  going  to  rush  out  and  spend 
their  money  in  smaller  papers  in  smaller 
1  markets.  TTiey  must  advertise  where  they 
have  distribution  and  where  their  potential 
sales  exist.  The  use  of  advertising  is  based 
;  on  a  formula  of  markets,  media  and  sales 

I  potentials  and  not  purely  on  line  rates  and 

availability  of  newsprint. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION _ 

Alex  Johnson  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Watertown 
(S.  D.)  Public  Opinion  to  succeed 
R.  C.  Albrook  who  has  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  Senator  Francis 
Case  in  Washington.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  started  his  career  on  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  in  1937,  later  served 
on  papers  at  Aberdeen  and  Sioux 
City  and  on  the  Associated  Press 
staff. 

Harry  E.  Polk,  publisher  of  the 
Williston  (N.  D.)  Daily  Herald. 
is  the  new  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Press  Association. 

Arthur  J.  Baum,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Baum-Fleetwood 
Newspapers  and  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Publishing 
Co.,  and  Mrs.  Baum  sailed  May  S 
from  New  York  on  the  American 
Export  Lines  ship  Independence 
for  Europe. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  contributed  $25,000 
from  the  New  York  Times  to  the 
Development  Fund  of  Barnard 
College,  of  which  Mrs.  Sulz¬ 
berger  is  an  alumna  and  trustee. 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direct¬ 
or  of  the  Associated  Press,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws  at  the  spring  convo¬ 
cation,  June  2  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  London,  Ont. 

Lillian  Brenner,  secretary  to 
John  S.  Knight  at  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon-Journal,  has  been  named 
the  Akron  “Secretary  of  the  Year” 
by  the  Tire  Town  Chapter,  Na¬ 
tional  Secretaries  Association.  Miss 
Brenner,  who  also  is  editorial 
secretary,  was  chosen  the  chapter’s 
candidate  for  national  “Secretary 
of  the  Year”  to  be  selected  at  the 
national  convention  in  July. 

Santford  Martin,  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  building  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education.  He  succeeds 
another  newspaperman,  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey,  general  manager  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and 
Times. 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  flew  (via 
Pan  American)  to  London  last 
week  for  a  business  trip  that  will 
include  Germany  and  France  on 
the  itinerary. 

Robert  B.  Chessman,  publisher 
of  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Astorian- 
Budget,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  local  Community  Chest. 

CoL.  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  public  relations  committee  of 
the  Hartford  YMCA. 

George  C.  Waldo,  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and 
Telegram,  has  been  named  by  Gov. 
John  Davis  Lodge  to  serve  on  the 


State  Park  and  Forest  Commission 
for  six  years.  In  addition.  Gov. 
Lodge  has  nominated  Mr.  Waldo 
to  be  a  member  of  the  State  Water 
Commission  for  six  years. 

Joseph  Sagmaster,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Times-Star  associate  editor, 
has  been  elected  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Chapter. 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Henry  Beetle  Hough,  co-editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Edgartown 
(Mass.)  Vineyard  Gazette,  will  be 
the  recipients  of  the  first  annual 
awards  to  be  made  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  won 
the  Top  Hat  Award  and  $500  of¬ 
fered  to  the  “outstanding  South¬ 
eastern  newspaperman”  at  the 
Gridiron  dinner  of  the  Atlanta  and 
Emory  University  Chapters  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  fraternity.  The 
cash  award  was  from  Liller,  Neal 
&  Battle,  Atlanta  advertising 
agency. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Clem  H.  Bayer,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 
Star  has  been  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Zoological  Garden  Association 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Bayer  is  also  a 
director  of  the  annual  Zoo  Food 
and  Home  Show,  scheduled  for 
next  August. 

Howard  B.  Miller,  formerly 
with  a  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Valley  Times, 
North  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and  the 
Antelope  (Calif.)  Gazette,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  San 
Fernando  (Calif.)  Valley  Reporter. 

Arthur  G.  Pollock,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Lions  Club. 

Howard  Streight,  formerly  of 
the  advertising  departments  of 
Dayton  (O.)  Herald- Journal  and 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  is  new 
on  the  display  staff  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Wayne  B.  Beaudette,  formerly 


a  member  of  the  Chicago  sales 
staff  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  director  of  sales  and  advertising 
for  the  H,  W.  Gossard  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go,  maker  of  women’s  foundation 
garments. 

Raymond  Pope,  1951  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  School 
of  Journalism,  has  replaced  Bob 
Short  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News.  Mr.  Short  became 
news  editor  of  Kugn  at  Eugene, 
Ore.,  replacing  Jack  Billings,  who 
has  returned  to  active  duty  with 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Fred.  W.  Giesel,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Post  business  manager,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  Christ 
Hospital  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Robertson, 
classified  advertising  manager, 
Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette,  received 
a  handbag  in  appreciation  of  her 
services  as  president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  California  Classified  Associa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year.  The  gift 
was  the  handicraft  of  Clarence 
Diffenderfer,  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record,  and  past  president  of  the 
Pacific  Classified  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation. 

Seth  H.  Whitmore,  a  member 
of  the  ad  staff  and  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  promoted  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Bert  Reisman,  former  scholas¬ 
tic  sports  reporter  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 
has  been  appointed  wire  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Durango  (Colo.) 
Herald-Democrat. 

Henry  Wallace,  first  managing 
editor  of  the  new  English-language 
daily,  the  Havana  (Cuba)  Herald 
since  its  founding  eight  months 
ago,  and  formerly  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer,  I^xington 
(Ky.)  Leader  and  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  has  resigned  to  enter 
news  work  in  Europie  late  in  the 
summer.  He  is  the  son  of  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

John  R.  Hadfield,  former  fi- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


HONEYMOON  SPECIAL 

a  timely  series  of  releases  in  the  column 

YOUR  MARRIAGE 

By  Samuel  G.  and  Esther  B.  Kling 

.  .  .  this  highly  personal,  highiy  popniar  column  (six  releases 
per  week)  will  feature  a  series  on  honeymoon  advice  for  use  late 
this  month  or  during  June.  Use  them  to  launch  this  column 
as  a  standard  feature  In  your  newspaper.  Samples  on  request. 


THE  REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SINCERE . . . 

HONEST . . . 
EQUABLE . . . 
SCHOLAR" 


Marquis  Childs 

Only  columnist  to  win  a 
University  of  Missouri 
Honor  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  in 
Journalism  this  year. 


The  citation  reads: 

“To  Marquis  Childs  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  sincere  and  acute 
discussions  of  national  and 
international  affairs  in  his  syn¬ 
dicated  column,  ‘Washington 
Calling';  his  honest  and  equable 
presentation  of  controversial 
matters,  which  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  reader  to  respect 
even  when  he  does  not  agree; 
and  his  basic  character  as 
scholar  and  gentleman.’' 


We  shall  be  glad  to 
send  sample  col¬ 
umns  for  your  con¬ 
sideration. 


UNITED  FEATURES 

1220  East  42nd  St., New  yorlij/j 
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managing  editor  of  the  Florence 
ForSOnCU  (S.  C.)  Morning  News.  He  suc- 

coniinued  from  page  51  ceeds  Wo-LiamJ.  Lyman,  Jr.,  who 

—  ■  -  has  been  called  into  the  Army  as 

'  nancial  feature  writer  for  the  infantry  captain.  Jack  Trim, 
'  Chicago  Sun  and  former  day  news  worked  on  several  Flori- 

editor  for  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Georgia  and  Indiana  dailies. 
Commerce,  has  joined  the  staff  of  added  to  the  reportorial 

Howard  G.  Mayer  and  Dale  Florence  paper. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE . . . 


By  Trent 


O’Brien,  Chicago  public  relations 
firm. 


Jacques  D’ Arm  and,  onetime 
Southwest  division  manager  for 


George  Masters,  an  Associated  United  Press  and  for  the  last 

*  Press  editor  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  several  years  news  editor  for  the 

*  for  the  last  eight  years  and  for-  (Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has 
►merly  with  the  old  Japan  Adver-  resigned  and  is  doing  political 
Wiser,  Tokyo,  and  owner  of  the  writing  in  Galveston.  Thomas 

*  Prescott  (Wis.)  Journal,  a  week-  Mulvaney,  city  editor,  has  re¬ 
ly,  has  been  appointed  assistant  di-  signed  to  accept  a  rewrite  and  re¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  Northwest  Parting  job  on  the  Houston  (Tex.) 


1  Airlines. 

(  Tom  W.  Bynum,  Jr.,  formerly 


Chronicle. 

Maurice 


Dolbier,  formerly 


1  with  the  AP,  INS  and  up  in  Atlanta  with  the  staff  of  WPJB,  the  fre- 
and  New  York  and  with  the  A  I-  ‘l“«ncy  modulation  broadcasting 
bany  (Ga.)  Herald,  LaGrange  station  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
(Ga.)  Daily  News,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Journal  Co.,  has  been  named  liter- 
Morning  Sentinel  and  the  Colum-  Providence  Jour- 

bus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  has  become  nal-Bulletin.  He  succeeds  Win- 

field  Townley  Scott,  who  has 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  employed  in  the  literary  de- 

-■  c—  V  ...  partment  for  20  years. 

Ance  ISM  q  Barrett,  a  member 

wi>A  k  _ 1  .m.  ,  of  the  staff  of  the  Hickory  (N.  C.) 

JSluW  Daily  Record  for  the  last  two 

*  s!«  MwA  1.  18M;  years,  has  resigned  to  become  news 

diii^rF.bSll^a'i^'^'pJ^'.idS  editor  of  the  Catawba 
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Pririitnl _ 

Centrei  PaUieahon  (HSJtT: 

,  .a«vwiWB<>  Floor,  Time*  Toirer 


News  Enterprise,  Newton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Marion  Frink  has  joined 
the  women’s  department  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 
She  is  a  journalism  graduate  of  the 


^  sted  8t.  aad  York  18,  N.  Y.  University  of  North  Carolina.  Pre- 

, BRyw  MMX  aoM/mM.  8066  R  8068  viously,  she  had  been  associated 
’  fir  oi^it  PaUiiiur^  tmi  Adurtutrs’  with  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 

Star-News. 

iIr-«te«di.S^’D^o«TB'«T^  Jacqueline  McKenzie,  winter 

.MrohM  Edmr;  Jambs  Coluhoa,  IUt  term  graduate  of  the  University  of 

L^anmm.  _  *  been  named  women  s  editor  of  the 

i^B^ T.  sttiabt,  Pmttuktr;  Laacb  Lawit.  Corvallic  (Ore.)  Gazette  -  Times. 

.  jg?**»  she  succeeds  Margaret  Reid,  who 

Jot,  Dirtfttr  if  n.  ^^s  returned  to  her  home  in  Cali- 

Evbitk  z!  fomia. 

jg."- Roscoe  P.  Hurst,  Jr.,  winter 


Mwnisimt  Ki^smuiii. 

Bttna*,  /ft 


Roscoe  P.  Hurst,  Jr.,  winter 
,  !>•  iiOTAik  Iamb,  t,  feuiiBB.  graduate  of  the  University 

‘  wH:.  -  jm  TtUfkiuti,  of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism, 

A- - li  ^as  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 

Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian. 
Gbobob  A.  Miss  Lilamae  Fird,  society  re- 
^  porter  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 

FkiUri^ta  burttu,  ioU  Ctmmtrnit  Ttum  Daily  Post-Crescent  in  charge  of 
Uff- /5a  ^  Mmktt  Si/..  PkiUdripkU  $,  the  Twin  Cities  branch  editorial 

office  at  Neenah,  Wis.,  has  re- 
dM  iJiior,  Campbell  Watmii.  UtSi  »ign€d  *0  become  a  recreational 
Garfield  1-7S60.  director  of  the  Army  in  Germany, 
'dSSib  Owsley,  former  associate 

*•  Garfield  i-Tvso;  editor  of  the  Cairo  (Ga.)  Messen- 
^  ger,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 

Ofu.:  AkLAB  D.u.»««a.  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
iiiufiimt.  UmyUktM  Journal. 

_ _ _  Eddie  Krell,  formerly  of  the 

•Arenie  dapiriCvbeeiSia  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  news 

(rf  Ebitob  a  PoBUaaBB  are  arailable  attC  Staff,  iS  noW  on  the  city  Staff  of  the 
»pXo^)  fSS^*^ ”■  °"***^  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 


...  .  • -  Ry  mail  parable  in  au-  ,  .  .  ,  ,  . 

jaace:  Uuted  Sutaa  aad  laland  Poaaeaaiooa,  writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 


St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 
Roger  Dove,  former  sports 
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“The  Old  Man  wants  a  shot  of  a  Communist  cell.” 


Courant,  and  more  recently  a 
writer  for  the  New  York  News, 
has  rejoined  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Courant,  city  side. 

Joseph  Rosenberg,  who  worked 
on  several  New  York  weeklies,  is 
now  a  reporter  for  the  Naugatuck 
(Conn.)  Daily  News. 

Hilda  Meehan,  formerly  on  the 


editorial  staff  of  the  Quebec 
Chronicle  -  Telegraph,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Montreal  (Quc.) 
Gazette. 

Lyman  Jones,  former  Honolulu, 
T.  H.,  correspondent  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  has 
been  added  to  the  news  staff  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times. 

Mrs.  Roy  Parker,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Hertford  County 
(N,  C.)  Herald  and  other  Parker 
Brothers  papers  in  Eastern  Caro¬ 
lina  and  a  former  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium 
by  Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott. 

Billy  Sellers  left  the  news  staff 
of  the  Alexander  City  (Ala.)  Out¬ 
look  to  take  a  position  with  the 
Russell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Chad  Wallin,  former  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lewiston  (Ida.)  Morning 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  local  staff 
of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune. 

Don  Faris,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Lewiston  (Ida.)  Morning 
Tribune,  has  taken  a  position  as 
public  relations  director  for  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

Gordon  Bennett,  1950  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  has  joined 
the  local  staff  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune. 

Hal  Kierce,  special  assignments 
reporter  for  the  Jersey  City  (N.J.) 
Journal,  has  resigned  from  the 
newspaper  and  presidency  of  Local 
42,  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
to  accept  the  $5,000-a-year  post 
of  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  city. 

Sam  Whitlow,  former  farm 
writer  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise,  will  join  the  staff  of 
the  Farmer  -  Stockman,  a  farm 
magazine  published  in  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 


Gerald  G.  Moriarity,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cliff  Owsley,  former  associate 
editor  of  the  Cairo  (Ga.)  Messen¬ 
ger,  and  former  editor  of  the 
North  DeKalb  Record,  Brook- 
haven,  Ga.,  has  joined  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal  news  staff. 

James  M.  McAfee,  financial 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph,  has  retired  after  55 
years  in  various  editorial  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  has  bought  a  home  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Ken  Maxcy,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Beaver  (Pa.)  Vall^  Times, 
is  now  on  the  copydesk  rim  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

Raymond  A.  Smith,  editor  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Water¬ 
loo  (Wis.)  Courier,  has  resigned 
to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Indiana  Rural  News,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Ruth  Hollinoworth  is  new 
women’s  editor  in  Van  Nuys, 
Calif.,  office  of  Valley  Times  re¬ 
placing  Mrs.  Gladys  Branson  who 
has  left  the  paper  to  join  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Independence,  Calif.  Miss 
Hollinoworth  formerly  was  on 
Canoga  Park  (Calif.)  Herald. 

Harry  G.  Head,  who  recently 
returned  to  San  Antonio  after  hav¬ 
ing  spent  many  years  in  copydesk 
and  other  editorial  positions  on 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  has  joined  Claude  Aniol 
&  Associates,  advertising  firm  in 
the  Texas  city. 

George  W.  Tetherly,  indus¬ 
trial  and  labor  writer  for  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  for  the  last 
seven  years,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  Carl  Byoir  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
public  relations  firm.  He  is  being 
succeeded  by  Gordon  Wackett, 
who  has  been  chief  of  the  Press* 
Johnson  City  bureau. 

Mrs.  S.  a.  Dybowski  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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It's  like  this,  see?  For  example,  a  train¬ 
load  of  freight  cars  comes  rolling  in  to 
North  Platte,  Nebraska.  Some  cars  are 
headed  for  one  place,  some  for  another. 
First  we  pull  'em  apart.  Then  we  put  to¬ 
gether  those  cars  headed  for  the  same 
destination. 

It  used  to  take  quite  a  time  to  do  this 
double  job  entirely  with  switch  engines. 
But  in  our  modern  classification  yards  at 
North  Platte  and  Pocatello  we've  licked 
that  problem.  We  push  the  cars  to  the  top 
of  an  incline  from  where  each  car,  its 


speed  carefully  controlled  by  electrically 
operated  retarders,  rolls  down  one  of  a 
number  of  tracks  to  be  automatically 
grouped  with  its  ''mates.” 

Thus,  switching  time  Is  cut  In  half. 
It's  just  one  way  we  have  of  speeding  up 
your  freight. 


Call  your  nearest  Union  Pacific  freight 
representative  for  information,  or  help  in 
solving  traffic  problems. 


[Offices  in  70  cities  throughout  the  U.  S.  A.) 
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Inland  Editors 
To  Appraise 
Responsibility 

Chicago — Answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Newspaper  Responsibil- 

ities:  How  Are  We  Doing?”  will 
'  be  provided  by  a  panel  of  editors 
at  the  spring  meeting  of  Inland 
'  Daily  Press  Association  here  at 
'  the  Congress  Hotel,  May  21-22. 
Participating  on  the  panel  will 
be  William  T.  Evjue,  Madison 
(Wis).  Capital  Times;  W.  Earl 
Hall,  Mason  City  (la.)  Gazette; 
Robert  M.  White  II,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  and  Gervais  F. 
Reed,  Garden  City  (Kan.)  Tele- 
I  gram.  M.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  chairman 
of  Inland’s  editorial  commit¬ 
tee,  will  serve  as  moderator  at 
the  Monday  morning  session. 

Newsprint  Problems 
Also  included  on  the  Monday 
morning  program  will  be  answers 
to  newsprint  problems  and  NPA 
regulations,  according  to  plans 
announced  by  President  Clifford 
Ferris,  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  News. 
Group  roundtable  sessions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation,  will  occupy 
the  Monday  afternoon  program. 

James  D.  Arrington,  Collins 
(Miss.)  News-Commercial,  known 
as  “Mississippi’s  most  quoted  edi¬ 
tor,”  will  be  the  Monday  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker. 

Awards  will  be  presented  in  the 
Inland’s  11th  annual  news  photo 
contest  by  Prof.  Floyd  Arpan, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University.  Burton 
Marvin,  head  of  the  William  Al¬ 
len  White  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kansas,  will  present 
awards  in  Inland’s  first  annual 
newspaper  public  relations  con¬ 
test. 

Phonevkion  Demonstration 
“Advertising  Promotions  That 
Pay”  is  the  general  heading  for  a 
panel  report  by  about  a  dozen 
Inlanders  telling  of  unusual  cam¬ 
paigns,  special  promotions,  etc., 
which  produce  extra  advertising 
revenue.  The  five-minute  reports 
will  be  given  Tuesday  morning 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Frank 
1  Spencer,  Newark  (O.)  Advocate 
1  and  American-Tribune. 

A  phonevision  demonstration  is 
also  scheduled  for  Tuesday  morn- 
1  ing  with  an  excerpt  from  an  ac¬ 
tual  test  program  by  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation.  Appraisals  of 
phonevision’s  recent  90-day  tele- 
j  vision  test  in  Chicago  will  be 
;  given  by  Dr.  Millard  Faught,  re¬ 
search  consultant  and  by  Jack 
Mabley,  Chicago  Daily  News  ra- 
:  dio  and  television  editor. 

I  W.  N.  Thomson,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  will  conduct  a 
question  -  and  -  answer  forum  on 
wage  stabilization  matters. 

Monday  evening.  Inland  pub¬ 
lishers  will  guests  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Headline  Club  of  Sigma 
I  E>elta  Chi  to  hear  and  see  news 
j  picture  tips  from  editors. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 
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named  society  editor  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Beryl  Aldridge,  who  re¬ 
signed  after  seven  years’  service. 

Dick  Vaughn,  for  a  number  of 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press 
and  more  recently  operator  of  his 
own  public  relations  business,  has 
been  named  public  affairs  director 
of  the  City  of  Houston  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Department. 

Richard  H.  Nichols  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Citizen  Newspapers  in  Houston, 
Tex.  He  succeeds  John  H.  Mur¬ 
phy,  who  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  commercial 
printing. 

Polly  Strong,  a  former  Austin, 
Tex.,  newspaperwoman,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Glenn  H.  McCarthy  inter¬ 
ests.  She  succeeds  John  Kemp,  a 
former  staffer  on  the  Citizen  News¬ 
papers,  Houston,  Tex. 

Philip  R.  Scheier,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Shippens- 
hurg  (Pa.)  News-Chronicle,  and 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening 
Register,  and  for  the  last  thsee 
years  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Medford  (Mass.)  Daily  Mercury, 
has  been  appointed  news  editor  of 
that  publication. 

Bernard  Yudain  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  South¬ 
western  Connecticut  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  managing  editor  of 
Greenwich  Time. 

Miss  Amelia  P.  Streif,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  and  formerly  a 
home  economics  writer  for  the 
Fredonia  (N.  Y.)  Censor,  the 
Westfield  (N.  Y.)  Republican  and 
the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Observer,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  the  late 
Miss  Inez  Warren  on  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  staff. 

David  G.  Park,  Jr.,  Missouri- 
Kansas  regional  manager  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  in  St. 
Louis  since  1946,  is  resigning  May 
5  to  join  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  as  an  information  specialist. 

Irwin  Kirby,  former  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  courts  re- 
, porter  and  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News  deskman,  has  joined  the 
desk  staff  of  the  Westchester  News 
I  Bureau,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Bloys  Britts,  who  joined  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  staff  of  the  Asso- 
!  dated  Press  in  January  for  cover- 

•  age  of  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
:  lature,  is  being  transferred  to  the 

•  Charlotte  bureau. 

Bill  East,  reporter  on  the  Win- 

•  ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has 
i  been  named  a  member  of  the  civil 
i  defense  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion’s  Department  of  North 

-  Carolina. 

•  John  T.  Bills,  former  news  edi- 
i  tor  of  WQAM,  has  rejoined  the 
5  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  staff  as  real 

estate  editor.  He  succeeds  Shirley 


Hurst,  who  has  gone  into  business 

for  himself.  Gordon  Shaw  has  IlGW  JVOnSin^tOIl 
been  named  news  editor  of  TN_51__ 

WQAM.  Daily  m  Unorge 

Bradley  Powell,  Moberly  tt*  tx 

(Mo.)  Monitor-Index,  was  named  J^Uig/  JUTOgGr 


chairman  of  the  Missouri  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Wire  Editors  at  their 


New  Kensington,  Pa. — Effec- 


annual  meeting  April  15.  He  sue-  H.  Dwght  King, 

ceeds  C.  W.  Johnson,  Springfield  Wes  H.  Kreger,  ad- 


Weddinq  Bells 


,  j  j  D  —  •  e  6  vertising  director,  wi  1  take  over 

Leader  and  Press.  ..  ,  .r  e  n  \m  • 

the  duties  of  Don  M.  Wilson,  m 

the  management  of  the  Daily  Dis- 

Weddinq  Bells  patch. 

- -  Mr.  Wilson  has  resigned  as 

Walt  Damtoft,  Asheville  (N,  general  manager  to  become  man- 
C.)  Citizen  reporter,  and  Janet  aging  director  of  the  California 
Russell,  of  Des  Moines,  la.  for-  Newspaper  Boy  Foundation,  Inc. 
mer  Mineapolis  Tribune  and  Ar-  Mr.  King  will  also  become  vice- 
kansas  Gazette  reporter,  March  president  and  Mr.  Kreger  be- 
31.  comes  general  manager  and  part 

Ralph  B.  Chandler,  publisher  owner  of  the  Dispatch, 
of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Regis-  Mr.  King  joined  the  Dispatch 

ter,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Tucker,  in  as  editor  Sept.  7,1950.  He  is  a 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  recently.  major  stockholder  in  the  Dispatch 

Charles  J.  Woodsworth,  edi-  ownership.  A  graduate  of  Kan- 
tor  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  sas  State  college,  he  worked  on 
to  Miss  Juliet  Margaret  Blatch-  the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury- 
LY,  April  28.  The  couple  are  Chronicle  during  his  college  days 
honeymooning  in  Europe.  and  for  eight  years  thereafter. 

John  Washburn  McLfan,  edi-  Later  he  published  the  Franklin 
torial  staffer  of  the  Milwaukee  (Neb.)  County  Sentinel  and  in 
(Wis.)  Journal,  to  Miss  Dolores  1939  joined  Ormond  P.  Hill  as 
McEniry  Fulton,  April  28.  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 

Kearney  (Neb.)  Daily  Hub  where 
I’®  remained  until  he  came  to 
In  Mllltarv  Service  New  Kensington.  He  retains  his 
.  !  interest  in  the  Hub. 

Neil  P.  Boggs,  special  Mr.  Kreger  joined  the  Dispatch 

ment  reporter.  Charleston  (W.  jgj,^  1949,  as  advertising  mana- 
Va.)  Gazette  and  former  Interna-  ggj.^  coming  from  Ohio  where  he 
tional  News  Service  staff  member  served  on  a  number  of  papers, 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  inducted  including  the  Lorain  Journal  and 
into  the  Army  and  is  undergoing  Times-Herald  and  the  Rowley 
basic  training  at  Indiantown  Gap  publications.  He  studied  business 
Military  Reservation,  Pa.  administration  at  Miami  univer- 

Charles  W.  Sick,  San  Diego  sity. 

(Calif.)  Union-Tribune  photogra-  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  the  Dis- 
pher,  has  been  recalled  to  active  patch  last  July  1  when  this  news- 
duty  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  paper  was  purchased  by  the  -M- 
330th  Bomb  Wing.  Air  Force  don  Publishing  Co.,  of  which  Al- 
Reserve,  at  March  Field.  River-  fred  G.  Hill  of  Chester,  Pa.,  is 
side.  president.  At  Chester  he  was 

Mel  Snow,  reporter  for  the  assistant  publisher  to  Mr.  Hill  of 
Lewiston  (Ida.)  Morning  Tribune  the  Times. 
has  been  recalled  to  active  duty  ■ 

with  the  Nsvy. 

Tom  Kerin,  reporter  for  the  Vincent  Named  ME 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  has  Qjj  San  AntOnio  Dailies 

been  called  to  active  service  with  Antonio _ With  J.  B. 

^  Montana  National  Air  Guard.  Cross,  managing  editor  of  the  .San 
^e  unit  will  train  at  Valdosta.  Antonio  Express,  being  recalled  to 

the  Air  Force,  and  with  Jon  Ford, 
who  has  been  managing  editor  of 

Foust  to  Korea;  ^  fSrof'X 

ThOI'P  in  Cwcaao  Express  and  News,  H.  G.  Vin- 


Foust  to  Korea;  alSJ  fdTor'of'X 

Thoip  in  Cwcago  Express  and  News,  H.  G.  Vin- 
Chicago  —  Hal  Foust,  former  been  appointed  to  serve 

Chicago  Tribune  war  correspond-  as  managing  editor  of  ^th  papere. 
ent,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Ko-  Robert  C.  Mayes,  former  tele- 

rean  warfront  by  the  Tribune  to  e^^^or,  suweeded  Mr.  Vin- 

relieve  John  (“Beaver”)  Thomp-  news  editor  of  the  News, 

son,  who  has  been  covering  the  Wdliam  Freeman  became  ne'vs 
Korean  war  along  with  Walter  *J|e  Express,  replacing 

Simmons,  chief  of  the  Tribune’s  William  Nobles,  who  is  returning 
Tokyo  bureau.  military  service.  William  Cun- 

♦  "  ♦  *  ningham  moved  to  the  News  tele- 

Jerry  Thorp,  until  recently  Ko-  ^raph  post.  .  , 

rean  war  correspondent  for  the  William  Wagner  shifted  from 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  editorship  of  the  Express  to 
previously  a  war  correspondent  William 

for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  Riddell,  of  the  staff,  became  Ex- 
joined  the  "editorial  staff  of  the  Press  city  editor.  Warren  Darby, 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  former  News  city  editor,  is  now 

city  news  director  for  both  papers. 
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X^on’t  be  confused  about  the  many 
companies  with  the  word  "Electric”  in  their  names. 
Just  as  no  two  thumbprints  are  alike,  no  other 
"Electric”  company  is  like  Western  Electric. 

We  don’t  make  toasters,  refrigerators,  tele¬ 
vision  sets  and  so  on.  Western  Electric  is  the 
manufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System— 
has  been  since  1882.  Our  regular  job  is  making  tele¬ 
phone  equipment— equipment— to  help  the  Bell 
System  give  America  dependable  telephone  service. 

The  specialized  experience  we  gain  in  doing 
our  regular  job  is  put  to  work  as  called  for  in  pro¬ 
ducing  communications  and  electronic  equipment 
needed  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  keep  our  country 
safe.  In  the  present  national  emergency  we  are  hard 
at  work  increasing  this  eflFort  .  .  .  Western  Electric 
Company. 
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PROMOTION 


Newspaper  Case  Weak? 
No!  It  Isn*t  Being  Told 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

It  was  one  of  those  bull  ses- 
lisions  that  talked  about  everything, 
•  and  finally  got  around,  as  so 
:many  of  them  do,  to  talking  about 
|;the  newspapers  and  how  bad  they 
are.  There  were  a  lawyer,  a  tele¬ 
vision  producer,  a  radio  com- 
|,mentator,  a  magazine  writer,  a 
:  foreign  correspondent,  a  couple  of 
J  reporters,  and  a  promotion  man 
I  present.  The  sad  thing  is,  only  the 


where.  Why  must  the  newspapers 
alone  take  that  rap?  What  about 
the  Supreme  Court  jumping  on 
the  sheriff? 

All  right.  Let’s  concede,  for  ar¬ 
gument’s  sake,  the  newspapers 
were  wrong.  They  deserved  to  be 
romped  on.  They  were.  But  no¬ 
body  ever  takes  the  trouble  to 
praise  the  newspapers  for  the  good 
they  do.  They  deserve  that,  too. 


I  promotion  man  took  up  for  the  don’t  they?  Well,  if  nobody  else 


newspapers. 

'  Well,  you  say,  that’s  what  the 
'promotion  man  gets  paid  for.  True 
inough.  But  the  important  thing 
for  promotion  people — and  for 
j' everyone  who  earns  his  keep 
(  through  the  newspapers — is  that 
the  newspaper  case  always  seems 
|!50  weak,  even  among  newspaper 
'people.  TTie  fact  is,  the  newspaper 
case  is  not  weak.  It’s  as  strong  to- 
;day  as  k  has  ever  been,  and 
stronger.  But  it  just  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  getting  across  to  people. 

|i  No  Crusaders? 

This  is  a  familiar  plaint  in  this 
(l  space.  The  lawyer  kept  pounding 
'  his  fist  and  shouting  that  there  just 
;  aren’t  any  crusading  newspapers 
:any  more.  Yet  there  are,  every¬ 
where  over  the  country.  What  he 
doesn’t  realize  is  that  crusading 
has  changed  its  techniques,  just  as 
everything  else.  Newspapers  ac- 
M>mplish  their  good  works  in  the 
community  today  more  quietly, 
■and  perhaps  more  effectively.  But 
where  the  old-time  crusade  was  its 
|!own  promotion  because  of  the 
I'very  noise  and  color  surrounding 
(lit,  the  news-style  crusade  needs 
]:promotion  to  call  attention  to  it. 
There  isn’t  a  newspaper  in  the 
country  that,  one  way  or  another, 
J:  isn’t  accomplishing  some  good 
(ipublic  service  in  its  community. 
|;Yet  all  this  good  work  goes  by  the 
1 1  board  and  the  newspapers  get  lit- 
Jjlle  or  no  credit  for  it  I^ause  they 
J, don't  stand  up  and  shout  and 
(jPoint,  Look  what  we  are  doing! 
In  brief,  the  need  for  public  re¬ 


will  do  it,  let  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  do  it.  Let’s  get  to  doing 
some  public  relations  for  ourselves. 

One  of  the  beefs  you  hear  about 
the  press  a  lot  is  that  it  has  lost 
its  influence.  That  is,  it  has  lost 
its  influence  for  good,  the  beefers 
say;  it  retains  only  its  influence 
for  bad.  Here’s  an  answer  to  that 
one,  from  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post. 

The  Post  has  been  promoting 
itself  in  recent  years  as  a  medium 
for  selling  ideas.  Last  year,  the 
Post  ran  an  editorial  titled  “The 
Road  Back  to  America.”  It  called 
for  an  independent  commission  on 
national  security  that  would  put 
a  stop  to  some  of  the  so-called 
witch-hunting  that  was  taking 
place  in  the  country.  Whether  you 
agree  with  the  Post’s  position  or 
not,  it  did  have  a  positive  idea  in 
this  editorial. 

Example  of  Influence 

The  idea  got  bounced  around. 
The  President  disagreed  with  it. 
The  Post  persisted.  The  President 
later  changed  his  mind.  Eight 
months  after  the  Post’s  editorial, 
he  set  up  his  Commission  on  In¬ 
ternal  Security  and  Individual 
Rights. 

The  Post  is  proud  of  this  accom¬ 
plishment.  This  is  an  example  of 
influence,  of  editorial  influence,  of 
influence  in  the  right  direction  as 
the  Post  sees  that  direction.  So  the 
Post  is  bragging  about  this  accom¬ 
plishment  now,  in  a  brochure  that 
reprints  the  original  editorial, 
shows  some  of  the  response,  and 


lations  promotion  is  great,  the  op-  shows  the  achievement. 


|,portunity  is  greater,  and  why  in 
blazes  don’t  we  see  something  done 
'about  it? 

Let’s  Sound  Our  Praises 
This  is  the  kind  of  rap  the  news- 
l^papers  take  that  continuing  public 
j  rektions  promotion  would  help  to 
(.soften.  The  Supreme  C^urt 


This  is  a  persuasive  piece,  and 
fits  in  well  with  the  Post’s  cam¬ 
paign  of  selling  itself  as  an  idea¬ 
selling  medium.  It  is  an  example 
of  influence  that  can  probably  be 
matched  by  every  newspaper  in 
the  country,  in  some  degree  or 
other.  Promotion  ought  to  dig  out 
blasted  a  couple  of  Florida  news-  these  examples,  and  make 

papers  for  printing  some  confes-  noise  about  them. 


sions  that  never  afterward  were 
brought  up  in  court.  But  the  pa¬ 
pers  got  the  confessions  from  the 
sheriff.  Any  newspaper  getting  a 
|confession  from  an  official  like  that 
would  print  it.  It  has  happened  in 
[New  York.  It  would  happen  any- 
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The  D.  C.  Consumer 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
puts  a  bright  spotlight  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  her  shopping  habits  in 
the  nation’s  capital  with  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  first  Consumer  Analy¬ 


sis.  This  is  published  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  volume  that  follows  the  stan¬ 
dard  form  now  accepted  and  used 
by  15  U.  S.  daily  newspapers. 
Thus,  it  helps  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  get  a  better  understanding  of 
the  market,  and  helps  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  too. 

The  survey  was  introduced  to 
the  Washington  business  com¬ 
munity  at  a  luncheon  attended  by 
some  200  business  leaders,  at 
which  Promotion  Manager  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Coyle  explained  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  its  applications  and  uses 
for  the  advertiser. 

Bridge  Ups  Sales 

When  the  new  Tacoma  Narrows 
Bridge  was  opened  in  Washington 
State,  linking  Tacoma  more  close¬ 
ly  with  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  the 
effect  on  trade  in  Tacoma  was 
practically  immediate.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  a  4-page  promotional 
folder  just  put  out  by  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  has  all  the  impact 
of  front  page  news.  It  tells  just 
what  the  bridge  is  doing  to  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  sales  in  its  market, 
and  shows  that  here  is  one  more 
reason  to  “Think  twice  about  Ta¬ 
coma!”  Incidentally,  the  News 
Tribune  is  making  excellent  use 
of  this  slogan  in  its  promotion. 

Local  Magazine 

On  April  I,  Biedermans,  a  St. 
Louis  home  furnishings  store,  ran 
a  28-page  color  roto  magazine  in 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  On 
April  5th,  Biederman’s  ran  a  large 
ad  in  the  Globe-Democrat  telling 
readers  that  the  resultant  response 
made  “the  most  successful  sales 
event  in  our  entire  history.”  This 
was  a  thank  you  ad,  in  a  way, 
which  also  told  readers  that  Bie¬ 
dermans  had  increased  its  sales 
staff  to  take  care  of  the  crowds 
that  were  still  coming. 

We  learn  about  this  through 
a  mailing  of  the  magazine,  which 
was  all  advertising,  made  with  a 
covering  letter  by  the  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat.  Rarely  have  we  been  hit  so 
squarely  between  the  eyes  by  a 
result  story.  The  national  maga¬ 
zines  are  tearing  their  hair  to  put 
over  this  kind  of  local  influence 
story,  but  they  can’t  approach  this. 
Simple,  but  oh  so  mighty  promo¬ 
tion. 

Bright  Star 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
promotional  mailings  we  have 
seen  from  Canada  this  year, 
which  is  a  large  statement,  since 
so  much  that  comes  from  Canada 
is  so  good,  is  the  booklet  the  To¬ 
ronto  Daily  Star  is  currently  mail¬ 
ing.  It  informs  you  that  the  Star  is 
the  “first  Canadian  daily  to  top 
400,000”  in  circulation. 

The  booklet  contains  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Star’s  circula¬ 
tion  in  Ontario  and  in  all  other 
places  in  Canada,  comparative  cir¬ 
culation  and  cost  data  for  the 
three  Toronto  dailies,  and  some 
good  strong  selling  for  Toronto  as 
a  market. 

But  what  most  impresses  about 
EDITOR  &  P 


SILVER  SHOVEL  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
is  presented  to  George  Morris,  at 
right,  publicity  director  of  the 
New  York  News,  hy  NNPA  Presi¬ 
dent  Bert  StoIpe  at  Washington 
convention. 

this  booklet  is  the  simple  but  ef¬ 
fective  design.  The  cover  is  a 
photograph  of  the  Star  lying  on  a 
table,  a  dubbed-in  headline  tell¬ 
ing  the  caption  story,  and  a  pair 
of  gloves,  fingers  cleverly  ar¬ 
ranged,  serving  as  pointers.  The 
glove  and  pointing  finger  make  a 
design  theme  throughout  the  book. 

Red  Hot  Grid 

There  are  things  you  can  do 
with  printing  inks  these  days  that 
are  most  exciting,  and  Andy  Tal¬ 
bot,  Jr.,  has  discovered  and  used 
one  ink  for  a  promotion  for  the 
Chicago  Herald- American  that  de¬ 
fies  putting  away.  It’s  the  simplest 
kind  of  folder  announcing  Mary 
Martensen’s  Budget  Cook  Book 
and  Homemaking  Section,  coming 
up  May  24th.  But  the  cover,  a 
picture  of  a  cooking  range  grid, 
is  printed  in  such  a  vivid  hot  red 
that  it  almost  burns  you.  “The  hot¬ 
test  news  in  Chicago’s  kitchens  in 
ten  years!”  the  caption  says,  and 
the  red-hot  ink  makes  you  believe 
it.  Whew! 

Indianapolis  Constuner 

From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News  comes  a  handsome 
and  useful  volume  containing  the 
6th  annual  Consumer  Analysis  of 
the  Indianapolis  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  This  is  uniform  in  presenta¬ 
tion  with  the  consumer  studio 
made  in  14  other  cities.  As  this 
research  grows,  and  it  is  growing, 
it  solidifies  itself  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  the 
newspapers  make  to  U.  S.  mar¬ 
keting. 

■ 

Pedestrian  Saiety 
Efiort  Is  Recognized 

Utica,  N.  Y.— This  city’s  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  and  television 
stations  have  received  recognition 
from  the  Safety  Council  for  their 
help  in  a  recent  pedestrian  safety 
campaign  and  other  efforts. 

Certificates  were  presented  to 
Harold  E.  Moore,  senior  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Obesrver-Dis- 
patch;  Charles  A.  King,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Press;  Nate 
Cook,  commercial  manager  of 
WIBX;  Eric  Williams,  owner  of 
WGAT;  S.  Bowen  Hawkins,  rep¬ 
resenting  WRUN,  and  to  WKTV. 
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OUTSTANDING  because:  Directomat  is  designed,  manufactured  and 

serviced  by  an  organization  with  unmatched  experience  in  all  fields  in  the  solution 
of  hydraulic  molding  and  pressing  problems.  This  broad  experience  applied  to  print¬ 
ing  plate  production  is  the  exclusive  ingredient  that  makes  Directomat  equipment 
the  standout  in  its  field.  This  direct  pressure  mat  molding  equipment  is  available  in 
two  sizes  with  optional  features  for  every  type  of  plant . . .  over  200  satisfied  users. 
Write  for  descriptive  bulletin  or  recommendations.  No  obligation. 
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9  Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  preaaes — all  aixea 
and  types — stereotype  molding. ..plastics  molding... lami¬ 
nating.. .die  sinking. ..metal  working... forging. ..metal  ex¬ 
trusion  . . .  wallboai^ . . .  plywood . . .  rubber  vulcanising . . . 
special  purpose. 
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,  w  j  i*  Reading,  chairman  and  founder 

Admen  of  30  Nations 

>•  V  J  session  devoted  to  “Are  Women 

Will  meet  in  Lonaon  Necessary  In  Advertising?” 

Lord  Beveridge  is  to  address 

Twenty-five  hundred  of  the  Lord  Macintosh  of  Halifax  is  the  important  busi- 

i.top  advertising  executives  of  at  president.  u  i  i  i 

:  least  30  countries  are  expected  to  Roger  S.  Falk,  director-general  This  is  to  m  a  workmanlike 

■  participate  in  an  International  Ad-  of  the  British  Export  Trade  Re-  conference  at  which  we  shall  dis- 
1  vertising  Conference  in  London  search  Organization,  arrived  last  character  and  aims  of 

July  7-13.  week  in  New  York  on  the  Queen  advertising  and  inake  the  fullest 

ii  “The  Tasks  of  Advertising  in  a  Elizabeth  with  a  tentative  draft  international  expenence 

.Tree  World”  is  the  theme  of  the  of  the  program,  on  which  he  is  ,  " 

, 'great  world  meeting.  Each  of  one  of  the  important  speakers.  ™  Macintosh  of  Halimx,  pres- 

.four  “tasks”  will  be  discussed  on  American  Speakers  •  Conference  Organiza- 

senarate  davs  hv  outstandinir  au-  .  jjj  interview  m  London 

.wparate  aays  oy  ouisianaing  au-  Americans  listed  for  addresses  uct  week 

.Monties  and  interaational  figures  cone,  chairman  of  “We  hi  British  advertisinu  be- 

,in  the  advertising  field.  the  Advertising  Council  of  Amer-  that  economic  freedonf  and 

■I  ’  Advertismg  lasks  ica,  immediate  past  chairman  of  social  freedom  are  indivisible,” 

ji  These  are  listed  as:  Task  1:  the  American  Association  of  Ad-  po^d  Mackintosh  continued.  “Eco- 
.[“Advertising  Must  Help  To  Pro-  vertising  Agencies,  and  chairman  no^ic  freedom  depends  upon  free 
jmote  World  Trade  and  Under-  of  the  board  of  Foote,  Cone  &  ^nd  vital  competition  It  calls  for 
■standing”;  Task  2:  “Advertising  Belding,  Inc.;  C.  King  Wood-  salesmanship  in  commerce  and 
Must  Extend  Its  Service  to  the  bridge,  president  of  the  Dicta-  industry.  It  calls  for  advertising. 
'(Consumer”;  Task  3:  “Advertising  phone  Corp.;  George  D.  Bryson,  Social  freedom  demands  a  free 
■Must  Improve  Its  Methods  of  managing  director  of  Young  &  press.  Advertising  in  its  commer- 
lEducation,  Recruitment  and  Train-  Rubicam;  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  cial  role  insures  the  press  freedom 
'■ing”;  Task  4:  “Advertising  Must  president  of  the  American  Asso-  the  nress-  in  its  educational 


^Further  Improve  Its  Own  Stan-  ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies.  role  i 
tdards  of  Ethics  and  Practice.”  Other  American  speakers  will  mind. 

!;  Elon  G.  Borton,  president  of  be  Mr.  Borton;  Sam  Gale,  presi- 
'|the  Advertising  Federation  of  dent  of  the  Advertising  Council 
[America,  is  chairman  of  the  of  America;  Leonard  Raymond, 


[rtiuciica,  IS  vuauiiiaii  ui  me  ui  /Miiciita,  i^cuiiaiu  rvayuiuiiu,  .  h  the  nress  and  this  is  a  nart- 

American  Advisory  Committee  for  president  of  Dicky  Raymond,  Inc.; 

.the  International  Advertising  Con-  Carroll  B.  Larrabee,  president  of  ’’T 

Iference,  an  integral  part  of  the  Printer’s  Ink  Publishing  Co.;  Paul  T  ?;i;ahtined 

.Festival  of  Britain.  B.  West,  president  of  the  Associ-  ?  enlightened  self 

150  Americans  ation  of  National  Advertisers;  conference  will  not  onlv 

■  Mr.  Borton  told  Editor  &  Pub-  n!t??na7p?bricSJo"n  RcsmJS  ^  *  landmark  in  advertising  his- 

ILiSHER  that  he  expects  from  125  national  Public  Opinion  Reswreh,  ^  must  also  be  a  spring- 

;,to  150  American  advertising  ex-  ^  of  advertisine’s  future.” 

■ecutives  and  experts  to  attend.  uarnid  d^^  concluded  Lord  Mackintosh.  “It 

Jn  addition,  17  young  men  and  JJ'?"  “f  ’,^1  „  frean  ^f  Advi'  ^  nn  occasion  for  us  to 

.women  who  are  connected  with  [®ctor  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  progress  we  have  made 

(the  advertising  field  in  the  U.  S.  i„ro..  of  th<>  Ad’  ^nd  to  see  in  what  way  the  social 

.will  be  the  guests  of  the  Adver-  ^ertS^A^i^fltion  of^hi^  and  economic  usefulness  of  ad- 

-tising  Association  of  Great  Brit-  vertising  Association  of  the  West,  y^rtising  can  be  further  devel- 

,ain,  which  organized  the  LAC  to  At  a  luncheon  of  the  Womens  oped.” 

'.commemorate  its  silver  jubilee.  Advertising  Club  of  London,  the  Q^g  interesting  question, 
More  than  150  young  persons  speaker  will  be  Mrs.  Walter  Gif-  “Should  Governments  Advertise?” 
i/rom  more  than  20  countries  are  ford,  wife  of  the  United  States  y,jj|  j,g  posed  by  Francis  Williams, 
'.tojie  guests.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  formerly  public  relations  adviser 

Ij  “All  those  who  ^  wish  to  attend  International  Speakers  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 

should  make  their  travel  plans  ^  jg^  of  fjjg  newspaper  and  Britain. 

,now  as  hotel  and  travel  aixom'-  advertising  executives  who  will  be  Westminster  Sessions 

.modations  are  going  to  be  tight,  hga^d  include  Viscount  Rother-  The  main  sessions  will  be  in  the 

jwamea  Mr.  Jiorton.  travel  ar-  mere,  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  historic  Central  Hall.  Westminster, 
|Tangemenu  are  being  made  Proprietors  Association  and  Lord  within  sight  of  Buckingham  Pal- 
khrou^  the  Anwrican  Express  Co.  Burnham,  its  vicepresident;  Ber-  ace.  St.  James  Park,  the  Houses 
jand  Thos.  Cwk  «  and  reg-  de  Plas,  president  of  the  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Abbey 

pstration  (with  a  $10  fee)  for  the  French  Advertising  Association;  and  the  Thames.  Many  luncheons 
.^vention  is  made  through  my  Maj.-Gen.  Sidney  van  den  Bergh,  and  dinners  are  planned  for  the 
n  ...  u  4  *1.  director  of  Lever  Bros.  &  Uni-  guests. 

“nOsfi  lever,  Amsterdam;  Herbert  Mor-  Serving  with  Mr.  Borton  on  the 

iponference  expect  1,000  advertis-  British  Secretary  of  State  American  Advisory  Committee, 

register  f^^  Foreign  Affairs;  Sir  Miles  most  members  of  which  will  at- 

jfrom  Britain.  Al-  Thomas,  president  of  the  Adver-  tend,  are  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr, 

outsidera  have  regis-  fjjjng  Association  of  Great  Brit-  Gamble,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Wood- 

Fabricius,  president  of  bridge.  Frank  Braucher,  president 
Danish  Advertising  Associa-  of  the  Magazine  Advertising  Bu- 
rlong  before  World  War  II.  l  r.  Gits,  vicepresident  of  reau;  Charles  W.  Collier,  manag- 

I  Churchill  &  Attlee  the  Belgian  Advertising  Associa-  ing  director  of  the  Advertising 


_ _ .  x\r  »T  inc  maKazine  /\uvcnisinK  du- 

■long  before  World  War  II.  l  r.  Gits,  vicepresident  of  reau;  Charles  W.  Collier,  manag- 

I  Churchill  &  Attlee  the  Belgian  Advertising  Associa-  ing  director  of  the  Advertising 

,  Tentative  plans  list  Winston  tion.  Association  of  the  West;  Kerwin 

'Churchill,  Prime  Minister  Clem-  Special  luncheon  speakers  will  Fulton,  president  of  Outdoor  Ad- 
■ent  Attlee,  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  be  Pierre-Georges  Bastide,  secre-  vertising,  Inc.;  Charles  C.  Green, 
and  Bertrand  Russell  and  other  tary-general.  International  Union  managing  director  of  the  Adver- 
utemational  fibres,  who  are  ex-  of  Advertising;  Goran  Tamm,  di-  tising  Club  of  New  York,  Gilbert 
pected  to  give  impetus  to  the  pro-  rector  of  the  Swedish  Advertising  T.  Hodges,  executive  staff.  Wall 
^am.  Assooiation,  and  Wahl  Asmussen,  Street  Journal;  Graham  Patterson, 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  broth-  past  president  of  the  Danish  Ad-  chairman  of  the  board,  Advertis- 
*er  of  King  George  VI,  is  the  vertising  Association.  ing  Federation  of  America;  Harry 

patron  of  the  Conference  and  The  Dowager  Marchioness  of  A.  Porter,  past  president.  Direct 


lU  ailU  IV/UUUC* 

Voluntary  Servi-  Nl^Dts  Out 

t  chairman  at  a  LONDON— Delegates  to  the 

lvertiring?^*^"^°  International  Advertising  Con- 
e  is  to  address  thej^lves  in 

important  busi-  ‘“““e*' 

evening  of  the  week. 

■  a  workmanlike  Among  the  entertainers  who 
ich  we  shall  dis-  g{ve  excerpts  from  current 

er  and  aims  of  ^  3*  3  «Late-Night- 

make  the  fullest  ^  ci  ¥« _ _ 

■tional  experience  theater”  are  Sir  I^urence 
able  to  us,”  said  Olivier  and  Vivien  Leigh,  now 
of  Halifax,  pres-  appearing  in  Shaw’s  “Caesar 
ference  Organiza-  and  Cleopatra,”  and  Kay  Ham- 
•view  in  London  mond  and  John  Clements  in 

1  advertising  be-  Shaw’s  “Man  and  Superman.” 

nic  freedom  and  .  . 

are  indivisihli*  ”  Advertising  Association; 

rontiiued.  Theodore  R  Repplier  president, 

lepends  upon  free  Advertising  Council,  Inc.;  Blaine 
ition.  It  calls  for  Wiley,  executive  secretary.  Na- 
commerce  and  “pnal  Industrial  Advertisers  Asso- 
s  for  advertising,  eiafion. 
demands  a  free  Students  Chosen 

ig  in  its  commer-  A  University  of  Miami  senior, 
the  press  freedom  Ed  Preston,  has  been  selected  as 
1  its  educational  the  only  collegiate  representative 
role  it  insures  the  freedom  of  the  from  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
mind.  ference  for  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 

‘Partner  of  Press’  professional  advertising  fraternity. 

“Advertising  is  also  a  partner  Mr.  Preston,  business  manager 
-  nd  this  is  a  part-  of  ‘he  Miami  Hurricane,  campus 

lued  and  strength-  weekly,  won  over  competitors 
jed.  “It  is  in  fact  froin  44  other  universities, 
f  enlightened  self  The  British  Advertising  AsstKia- 
tion  issued  invitations  to  their 
ice  will  not  only  Youth  Conference  to  33  countries, 
in  advertising  his-  response  to  their  invit^ion 

Iso  be  a  spring-  ‘he  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
srtising’s  future.”  offered  two  trips  to  students  of  its 
"  Mackintosh  “P  Advertising  and  Selling  Course. 

■asion  for  us  to"  “  V"*!! 

:ss  we  have  made  Austin,  20,  of  Brooklyn,  employed 
lat  way  the  social  hy  Kiesewetter  Associates  Inc. 
usefulness  of  ad-  Winner  of  the  Second  Prize  is 
»e  further  devel-  Dorothy  A.  May,  of  Milwaukee, 
employed  by  the  Point-of-Purchase 
sting  question.  Advertising  Institute, 
ments  Advertise?”  .  .  " 

Francis  Williams.  Silurians  to  Honor 

relations  adviser  TJg™  York  Times 
kfinister  of  Great  ‘  limes 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
ter  Sessions  the  Society  of  the  Silurians,  an  as- 

ions  will  be  in  the  sociation  of  men  who  25  years 
Hall.  Westminster,  ago,  worked  on  the  staffs  of  New 
Buckingham  Pal-  York  City  newspaj^rs,  will  take 
Park,  the  Houses  P‘ace  May  14  at  the  New  York 
Vestminster  Abbey  Athletic  Club.  The  Society  wll 
.  Many  luncheons  present  a  centenary  citation  to  the 
:  planned  for  the  York  Times.  Arthur  Hajw 

Sulzsberger,  president  and  publish- 
Mr.  Borton  on  the  «r  of  the  Times,  is  to  accept, 
isory  Committee,  The  Charles  M.  Lincoln  Me- 
of  which  will  at-  ™>rial  Award  will  be  presented  to 
r.  Barnes,  Mr.  a  student  of  the  Graduate  School 
West,  Mr.  Wood-  Journalism,  Columbia  Universi- 
Iraucher  nresident  fY-  Mr-  Lincoln,  retired  newspaper 
le  Advertising  Bu-  executive,  died  in  December. 

V.  Collier,  manag-  Charles  M.  Bayer  is  the  retiring 
f  the  Advertising  president  at  the  Silurians.  The  new 
the  West;  Kerwin  president  will  be  William  J.  Brede, 
It  of  Outdoor  Ad-  who  was  a  cub  on  the  old  Evening 
Charles  C.  Green,  Post  and  Evening  Mail,  from  1899 
tor  of  the  Adver-  to  1910;  later  real  estate  editor  of 
Mew  York,  Gilbert  the  Globe  until  1920  when  he  en- 
5cutive  staff.  Wall  tered  the  field  of  real  estate  and 
Graham  Patterson,  realty  relations.  He  is  at  present 
e  board,  Advertis-  the  Legislative  Representative  of 
of  America;  Harry  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New 
t  president.  Direct  York. 
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INTERPRETIVE  DATA  on  current  developments 
in  the  oil  industry. . .for  your  information: 


The  178-niillion  horsepower  in  mechanical  energy  of  oil-powered 
tractors,  trucks,  and  engines  on  American  farms  today  exceeds  all  power 
in  American  factories,  and  is  twice  that  on  farms  only  ten  years  ago. 

In  that  period  it  has  boosted  farm  output  per  man  hour  about  50  per  cent* 

This  mechanical  energy  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  the  U.S.,  with 
fewer  farm  workers  in  action,  now  normally  produces  40  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  best  bvunper  crop  years  up  to  1940. 

This  oil-powered  energy  serves  farmers  and  the  nation  in  many  other 
ways.  It  has  released  for  food  production  15  million  acres  formerly  required 
to  produce  feed  for  horses  and  mules.  It  has  speeded  the  spread  of  stubble¬ 
mulching,  contouring,  strip-cropping,  and  other  soil-conservation  practices. 

Its  contribution  to  the  extension  of  grassland  farming  helps  open  up  a 
potential  of  hvmdreds  of  millions  of  depleted  acres  that  may  be  restored 
to  productivity. 

Other  examples  of  the  inter-relation  of  oil  and  farming  for  the  good 
of  the  nation  include  the  role  played  by  petroleum  in  the  control  of  weeds. 

Petroleum  chemicals  in  the  form  of  fertilizers  improve  the  productivity  of  I 

soils.'  Insecticides  help  protect  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings.  Rust 
preventives  conserve  farm  machines  and  equipment.  Cooking,  water  heating, 
refrigeration,  space  heating,  and  various  power  duties  are  among  the  farm 
uses  for  liquefied  petroleum  gas  in  many  areas. 

America's  thousands  of  privately-managed  oil  companies,  striving  to 
outdistance  each  other  in  improving  current  products  and  development  of  new 
products,  have  helped  the  American  farmer  in  countless  ways.  These 
contributions  combine  with  a  host  of  others  in  many  related  fields  in 
science,  research,  and  industry  to  give  American  agriculture  a  productive 
strength  unapproached^  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

41  «  «  «  «  « 

If  you  would  like  further  information  about  the  oil  Industry  and 
its  operations,  please  write  to  me. 


New  York  20,  New  York 
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[PHOTOGRAPHY 


Prize-Winnino  news  photos  are 
packed  with  the  compositional 
principles  used  by  the  pictorial  ar¬ 
tist. 

The  photographer,  primarily  a 
news  technician,  must  concentrate 
on  the  news  value  and  story-telling 
qualities  of  his  picture,  but  his 
memorable  shots  are  ones  rich  in 
the  pictorialist’s  compositional 
guides,  whether  by  accident,  in¬ 
stinct  or  design. 

These  are  conclusions  by  Lou 
Becker  after  studying  the  current 
edition  (1950)  of  News  Pictures 
of  the  Year  to  learn  what  evidences 
of  compositional  principles  were 
found  in  prize-winning  news  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  annual  competition 
sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  Journalism  School  and 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

25  Pictures  Analyzed 

Mr.  Becker,  former  Associated 
Press  photographer  and  now  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Miami,  analyzed  25  of  the  60 
pictures  in  the  book  to  see  how 
they  rated  as  appealing  story 
tellers. 

Among  the  things  he  looked  for 
in  the  study,  undertaken  for  credit 
toward  his  master’s  degree  at  the 
j.  State  University  of  Iowa,  were: 

Existence  of  principality  or 
I  singleness  of  theme  to  convey  a 
,1  central,  predominant  idea  with  not 
1,1  too  many  unrelated  details  com- 
,  pressed  into  the  shot. 

•  Evidence  of  aerial  perspec- 
ii  tive  to  give  illusion  of  space,  depth, 
and  distance  to  avoid  a  flat,  single- 
;ji  value  picture. 

I  •  Use  of  chiaroscuro  to  make 
|i  the  center  of  interest  more  empha¬ 
tic.  (This  artist’s  term  deals  with 
placement  of  light  and  dark  areas 
to  accent  the  center  of  interest  by 
I  playing  down  less  important  ob- 

i  iec^) 

f  •  Presence  of  leading  lines  to 
knit  units  together  in  picture.  They 
may  be  formed  by  edges  of  fences, 

(  building  sides,  tree  tops,  and  other 
;)  objects  to  produce  circle,  tunnel, 
f  cross,  triangle,  spiral,  S-CUrve,  or  example  of  formal  balance.  Dark  mau 
;  L-shape  figures.  ’’ 


Notable  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Becker’s  study  are: 

1.  Outstanding  news  pictures 
are  very  strong  in  appealing  pic¬ 
torial  composition  qualities.  Only 
three  of  the  25  pics  analyzed  failed 
to  register  high  on  the  composi¬ 
tional  scale. 

2.  News  photographers  are  ex¬ 
cellent  judges  of  principality,  or 
supreme  idea,  in  packing  their 
shots  with  a  predominant  single 
theme. 

3.  Their  quick  knack  of  timing 
for  that  story-telling  “instant  from 
life”  is  superb. 

4.  Prize-winning  news  pictures 
and  pictorial  photography  are  not 
completely  divorced. 

5.  Pictorial  composition  princi¬ 
ples  are  only  guides  to  help  make 
a  picture  more  attractive  to  the 
eye,  but  they  are  top-notch  devices 
to  help  the  news  cameraman  say 
what  he  wants  to  say. 

Mr.  Becker  didn’t  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  some  questions  raised  by  his 
study:  Are  only  pics  reflecting  ex¬ 
cellent  compositional  principles 
entered  in  contests?  Was  the  ex¬ 
cellent  composition  found  in  the 
prize  winners  augmented  by  selec¬ 
tive  printing  techniques?  EXo  pho¬ 
tographers  achieve  compositional 


IMPULSIVE  COLLEEN,  By  Arthur  Suse,  Internationa]  News  Photos — 
“Principality  stands  out  here.  One  theme  is  supreme,  although  a  secondary  one 
is  present.  One  glance  tells  the  story  of  the  impulsiveness  of  the  girl.  The  eye 
is  immediately  engaged  by  the  child  before  the  secondary  points  of  interest- 
crowd,  mother,  parade — ^become  evident. 

“Liitht  and  dark  areas,  balanced  nearly  equally  in  size,  bring  a  strong  note 
of  chiaroscuro  to  the  shot.  Details  in  dark  areas  are  subdued  so  as  not  to  steal 
too  much  attention  from  major  points  of  interest.  Focus  of  atention  is  aided 
by  the  placing  of  dark  against  light  areas.  A  feeling  of  natural  distance,  the 
aerial  prospective  effect,  is  achieved  b^  the  diminution  of  the  small  inarching 
figures  in  the  background  and  by  tbe  lighter  tone  values  of  the  buildings. 

“An  implied  line  is  formed  by  the  crowd  and  runt  along  the  mother,  her  ana 
to  the  child,  and  on  to  the  marchers  to  guide  the  eye  through  the  shot.  Lines 
suggest  the  cross  or  radii  form.  Center  of  interest  is  accentuated  by  lines  of 
mother’s  arm,  the  marchers,  and  the  child’s  shadow.’’ 


BULL’S  EYE,  By  John  Rammel,  Dec* 
atur  Herald  and  Review — “Excellent 


of  horse  and  rider  on  right  half  of  shot 
is  balanced  equally  by  dark  mass  of 


Employment  of  balance  to  tree  and  calf  on  the  other  half, 
i!  provide  a  pleasing  arrangenKnt  of  “  ‘L»ne»’  intensify  action  of  this  vig¬ 
il  orous  shot.  Horse  and  rider  form  the 

.  bght  and  dark  shades,  tones,  and  ^^ive  diagonal.  So  does  position  of 
I  masses.  calf’s  body.  Heads  of  rider  and  calf 

'  Mr.  Becker  believes  composition  positioned  at  two  strong  points  of 

J  t ^1. .  . _ ^  interest.  Lasso  line  leads  eye  normally 

I  IS  largely  instinctive  and  secondary  from  rider  to  calf,  which  tells  the  story 

i(  to  the  news  photographer,  who  qf  roping. 

t  concentrates  on  the  news  value  of  “Main  <*jocu  in  shot  fra^  a  tri- 

'  u- t.  ,  n  ^  I.  .t-  angle,  which  holds  eye  within  pen- 

bis  shots.  But  when  the  news  cam-  meter  of  the  implied  lines.  No  extra- 

era  technician  employs  the  compo-  “«>“«  deuils  ere  present  to  distract 

aitional  teehnidkr  nt  th#»  nirtnrial.  'S''-  Chiaroscuro  found  in  placement 
nwnai  lecnnKpe  or  ine  pictorial-  horse  and  rider  against  a  light 

fSt,  he  comes  up  with  something  sky  to  accentuate  principle  subject, 
that  carries  an  extra  delight  to  the  ,  "Aerial  perspective  is  sensrf  in  the 

fuzzy,  comparatively  lighter  value  of  the 
1  *y"-  deep  tones  of  tree  to  indicate  distance. 


finesse  by  instinct  or  accident? 

Under  the  pressure  of  time,  the 
news  photographer  has  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  framing  his  shots 
with  idea  of  producing  a  salon  dis¬ 
play  piece.  When  he  comes  up 
with  one,  the  result  is  due  to  both 
chance  and  the  photographer’s 
“feel”  for  composition  based  upon 
experience,  Mr.  Becker  suggests. 

He  believes  that  photographers 
can  shortcircuit  experience  by 
studying  composition  principles  of 
pictorial  artists  in  such  works  as 
Composition  and  Pictures  by  Elea¬ 
nor  Custis  and  Emphasis  in  Pic¬ 
tures  by  Haz. 

Michigan  Awards 

E.  Lansing,  Mich. — ^Twenty-one 
Michigan  photographers  received 
awardU  at  the  Michigan  Press  Pho¬ 
tography  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Michigan  State  College  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  More  than  225 
pictures  from  49  photographers 
were  entered.  Winners  of  more 
than  one  award  were  Howard  Shir- 
key,  Detroit  Times,  five;  James 
Kilpatrick,  Detroit  News,  and  Tony 
Spina,  Detroit  Free  Press,  three 
each,  and  Roy  Bash,  Detroit 
Times,  two. 

Vantage  Point 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — ^Harry  Ewing, 
photographer  for  the  Patriot  and 
the  Evening  News,  had  a  news 
story  crash  virtually  into  his  back 
yard. 

Ewing  was  on  the  porch  of  his 
home,  near  a  mountain,  when  a 
plane  passed  over  at  high  speed 
and  down  to  500  feet.  He  watched 
it  through  fog  and  rain  and  saw  the 
umbrella  of  flames  as  it  smashed 
into  the  mountainside. 

Grabbing  his  camera,  Ewing  was 


among  the  first  on  the  scene.  The 
plane,  a  B-26  bomber,  was  com¬ 
pletely  demolished  and  its  three 
occupants  killed. 

Palace  Exhibits 
Cincinnati — On  routine  assign¬ 
ment,  Art  Lapp  and  Bob  Stigers, 
Cincinnati  Post  cameramen,  took 
two  shots  of  Ray  Famechon, 
featherweight  boxing  champion  of 
France.  Lapp  showed  Famechon, 
before  his  victorious  battle  with 
Eddie  Burgin,  local  favorite,  being 
inspected  by  Jean  Kroutchein, 
sports  writer  for  France  Presse; 
Stigers  had  Ray  watching  Burgin’t 
fist.  Now  Art  and  Bob  have  been 
asked  for  copies  for  hanging  in  the 
Palais  des  Sports,  Paris. 

Shutter  Shorts 

Dick  Steinheimer  has  replaced 
Les  Dodds  as  photographer  on 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News  •  Press. 

Dodds  left  to  take  a  position  as 
staff  photographer  on  the  San 

Diego  Union-Tribune. 

*  *  V 

Robert  Bamdt  Jr.,  staffer  with 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Democrat,  is  in  the  service  now 
with  the  infantry  in  Camp  Pickett, 
Va.  Ray  Clites,  a  commercial 
photographer,  has  replaced  Bamdt 
on  the  night  side. 

«  *  * 

Russell  J.  Maxwell,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill-) 
Journal  for  18  years,  has  resigned 
to  open  a  commercial  studio.  He 
says  he  will  take  pictures  of  every¬ 
one  and  everything — except  wom¬ 
en.  He  said  that  in  the  18  years 
he  spent  as  a  press  photographer, 
he  never  found  one  who  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  her  picture. 


Prize  News  Pictures 
Are  of  Salon  Quality 

By  James  L  Julian, 

loumalism  Department  University  of  MiamL 
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GOT  ANY 
LEFTOVERS” 
WHERE  YOU 
WORK? 

Do  you  work  for  a  factory  or 
shop  that  has  obsolete  machines 
in  storage,  or  does  not  save  its 
scrap  metal,  or  fails  to  sort 
out  alloy  scrap?  You  can  help 
your  company  make  money  and 
help  the  steel  industry  make 
more  steel  if  you  suggest  that 
all  industrial  scrap  be  sold  to 
local  scrap  dealers  quickly. 


1WHEN  IS  PIPE  A  CYCLE?  Those  scrap  ends  of 
pipe  are  part  of  the  scrap-cycle  of  a  steel  mill. 
They’ll  be  remelted.  New  steel  capacity  means 
mills  soon  will  need  7  million  tons  more  scrap 
per  year. 


2  IS  THIS  YdUR  OLD  TRACTOR?  The  picture  shows 
a  charging  machine  thrusting  a  load  of  scrap 
into  a  furnace.  About  50%  of  the  mix  fed  to  a 
steel  fiu'nace  must  be  scrap. 


3  ALMOST  AS  BIG  AS  THE  TUNNELS  it  must  pass  through 
is  this  oil  refinery  tower  on  its- 3  fiat  cars.  Big  new 
equipment  like  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  more 
scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  are  needed.  Sell  scrap  to 
your  nearest  dealer. 


The  world  has  never  seen  anything  to  compare  with 
the  vast  drive,  by  more  than  200  companies,  to  expand 
America’s  st^l  production.  Everything  is  growing: 
mines,  transportation,  mills.  Keep  up  with 
the  news  on  steel  by  writing  for  reprints 
from  STEELWAYS  magazine.  Right  now 
the  editors  would  like  you  to  read  "Machines 
that  Make  Machines."  Factual,  informative, 
excellent  for  school  use.  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1, 

New  York, 
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Armstrong 


Boone 


A.  S.  Brown  E.  J.  Brown 


Edinger 


Hayhow 


Hawes 


I  Helderman 


Hennick 


Leavell 


Leuchter 


Morris 


Moran 


27  Seminar  Members 
To  Discuss  Cost  Data 


J.  Frank  Helderman,  Circula- 
The  27  members  were  selected  Business  Manager,  Spar- 

from  a  long  list  of  nominations,  tanhurg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal. 
Institute  policy  limits  attendance  .  Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  Pub- 
to  27  to  insure  the  best  results  lisher,  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News. 
through  informal  discussion.  Floyd  Ormond  P.  Hill,  Publisher, 
Taylor,  Director  of  the  Institute,  Kearney  (Neb.)  Daily  Hub. 
said  nominees  who  could  not  be  David  C.  Leavell.  Publisher, 
accepted  this  year  will  have  a  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and 
priority  rating  in  future  seminars.  Galveston  Tribune. 

This  seminar  will  be  conducted  Mrs.  Cecilia  P.  Leuchter, 
by  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  Asso-  partner  and  Business  Manager, 
ciate  Director.  It  will  end  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal. 
Institute's  fifth  year  of  operation  Roland  E.  Miller,  Assistant 
during  which  time  a  total  of  613  Publisher  and  Editor,  Walla-Walla 
newspaper  men  and  women  have  (Wash.)  Union  Bulletin. 

_  _ _  attended  30  seminars.  The  sched-  Thomas  J.  Moran,  Jr.,  Execu- 

I  hours  each  the  Ottaway  yle  of  seminars  for  next  year  will  l*ve  Vicepresident,  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
members  will  exchange  facts,  be  announced  during  the  summer.  Derrick  and  Blizzard. 

ideas  and  opinions  aimed  at  con-  The  seminar  members  are:  Barton  W.  Morris,  Jr.,  Assis- 

trolling  costs  and  increasing  reve-  Douglas  R.  Armstrong,  Assis-  Ian*  lo  the  General  Manager, 

,  nues.  Much  of  the  work  will  be  tant  General  Manager,  Lancaster  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  Roa- 

f  based  upon  a  confidential  cost-  (Pa.)  Newspapers.  f'oke  World-News. 

'  comparison  study  of  the  member  Buford  Boone,  Publisher,  Tus-  James  H.  Ottaway,  President- 
!  papers.  caloosa  (Ala.)  News.  Publisher,  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bul- 

'  A  pre-seminar  questionnaire  dis-  Allyn  S.  Brown,  Business  letin. 

closed  that  the  members  are  most  Manager,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  C.  W.  Parkinson,  Controller, 

'  interested  in  the  following  sub-  News-Argus.  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest-Times 

jects:  mechanical  department  op-  Eugene  J.  Brown,  Treasurer  Record. 

i|  eration,  with  some  emphasis  upon  and  General  Manager,  Oneonta  William  H.  Pore,  Co-publisher 
■.  regional  teletypesetter  circuits;  la-  (N.  Y.)  Star.  and  Business  Manager,  Monessen 

i  bor  and  personnel;  over-all  man-  John  B.  Edinger,  General  Man-  (Pa.)  Daily  Independent. 

.  agement  policies  and  methods;  ager  and  Assistant  Publisher,  Cen-  C.  A.  Reese,  Jr.,  Advertising 

budgeting;  methods  of  increasing  tralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle.  Manager,  Assistant  Business  Man- 
advertising  revenues;  circulation  Harry  Green,  General  Busi-  ager.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening 

costs  and  revenues;  television,  and  ness  Manager,  John  P.  Scripps  Herald. 

^  promotion.  Newspapers,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Mrs.  Jo  Wilkes  Reicker,  As- 


Problems  created  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  costs  of  newspaper  oper¬ 
ation  will  be  attacked  by  27  pub¬ 
lishers  or  their 
rep  resentatives  ' 

during  the  Man- 
agement  and  .y 
Costs  Seminar  at 
the  American 
Press  Institute, 

Columbia  Uni* 


Reese  Reicker  Sheble  SheHon  Smythe  Snyder  Stucky  Zerbey 
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Who  ovms  big  business  anyway? 


1»  Many  paopla,  including  the  Russian 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations,  don’t 
seem  to  understand  who  owns  America’s 
corporations.'They  continually  talk  about 
“Big  Business’’  and  “Wall  Street  Capi¬ 
talists’’  as  if  our  big  companies  were 
owned  and  run  by  a  handful  of  “economic 
royalists.” 


2*  At  a  mottar  of  fact,  practically  all 
large  American  corporations  are  owned 
and  run  by  the  American  people.  Union 
Oil  Company,  for  example,  has  more 
than  36,000  stockholder-owners.  33,613 
of  our  common  stockholders  are  individ¬ 
uals— 16,628  women  and  18,086  men.The 
remainder  consist  of  some  2,600  educa¬ 
tional,  religious  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  labor  unions,  insurance  and  trust 
companies. 


3*  Appreximataly  half  of  Union  Oil’s 
common  stock  is  owned  by  stockholders 
who  have  600  shares  or  less.  Average 
shares  per  stockholder  is  146.  Naturally 
there  are  many  larger  holdings  than  this 
and  many  smaller,  but  our  largest  stock¬ 
holder  owns  only  2^%  of  the  total  stock. 
Our  directors  and  officers  combined 
own  2J4%. 


4a  In  othar  words.  Union  Oil  Company  is 
owned  not  by  a  few  dozen  millionaires 
but  by  many  thousands  of  ordinary 
Americans.  And  this  is  true  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  U.  S.  corporation.*  So  when 
the  Communists  argue  that  their  system 
would  allow  the  American  “people”  to 
“own”  their  industries,  they’re  whistling 
up  the  wrong  drainpipe.  The  American 
people  own  their  industries  already. 


5a  Th#  big  diffaranc#  is  that  our  system 
provides  the  incentives  to  the  individual, 
the  competition  and  the  efficiency  that 
go  with  private  ownership.  Consequently, 
our  industries  are  able  to  outproduce, 
outprogress  and  outdo  the  Communists’ 
by  a  country  mile.  And  bur  people  are 
free  to  spend  their  money,  put  it  in  the 
bank,  invest  it  in  stocks  or  bury  it  in  the 
back  yard  —  whichever  they  dam  well 
please. 


*Mpre  than  15  million  Americans  own  stock  in  some 
U.  S.  corporation.  In  addition  to  these,  everyone 
who  has  a  life  insurance  policy  will  find  some  of 
his  “cash  valued’  invested  in  corporations.  So,  alto¬ 
gether,  probably  8  out  of  10  American  families  have 
a  direct  or  indirect  stake  in  U.  S.  corporations. 

VMIOM  OlE  COMPAMY 

or  CAlirOR  MIA. 


MaMBfactarers  af  Rayal  TriCaa,  the  aaiaslatf  parpla  ail. 
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Look  to  Progressive  INTERTYPE 


Again! •••Intertype  steps  ahead 
with  two  important  improvements 

THESE  TWO  NEW  DEVICES  are  typical  Intertype*  developments  that  help  improve  quality 
of  your  composition  and  increase  your  composing  room  efficiency  through  the  elimination 
of  lost  time.  There  are  scores  of  others  ...  all  leading  toward  more  profitable  operation 


NEW  FORKED  LEVER 
for  instant,  automatic  stops 

Here's  a  new  Intertype  device  that  insures  safer  operation,  reduces  main¬ 
tenance  and  eases  the  operator's  task.  This  new  automatic  Forked  Lever 
not  only  stops  the  machine  instantly  and  accurately,  but  does  it  positively 
no  matter  how  old  the  machine  is.  There's  no  worry  about  rebound  or  over¬ 
throw  caused  by  worn  parts.  That's  because  a  new  self-aligning  brake  shoe 
is  built  right  into  the  lever,  stopping  the  cams  smoothly  at  any  point  in  the 
cycle.  This  new  Forked  Lever  can  be  applied  to  outstanding  letertype  line 
composing  machines  (Part  No.  5-795). 


NEW  KNIFE  WIPER 
for  cleaner  slugs 

This  new  style  Knife  Wiper  does  a  two-fold 
job.  (1)  It  removes  metal  chips  efficiently 
because  the  wiper  bar  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  knives  on  every  stroke.  That  means 
cleaner  slugs.  (2)  New  rigid  gib  design  also 
reduces  costly  maintenance.  The  Knife  Wiper 
can  easily  be  installed  on  outstanding  Inter- 
type  machines  (Part  No.  U-5533). 


Adjusting  screw  can  be 
used  to  regulate  braking 
action  of  shoe. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y.  Chicago  5,  III.  Los  Angeles  1 5,  Cal.  San  Francisco  1 1 ,  Cal.  New  Orleans  10,  La.  Boston  10,  Mass. 


Egnipment  Review  Section 


Conveyors  Play  Important  Part 
In  New  South  Bend  Tribune  Plant 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  CONVEYOR  SYSTEM,  Connect¬ 
ing  vital  “supply  lines”  of  news 
and  advertising  with  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  marks  the  smooth 
streamlide  production  of  the  South 
Bend  (l^d.)  Tribune’s  remodeled 
and  expanded  plant. 

An  endless  Novak  belt  conveyor 
in  the  newsroom  moves  copy  to 
the  composing  room  and  prooh  to 
the  copy  desks,  while  another  belt 
conveyor  connects  the  composing 
room  with  the  proofreaders. 
Similarly,  a  Lamson  conveyor 
Warren  Wheeler,  Tribune  news  editor,  places  news  copy  on  endless  operates  between  advertising  and 
belt  conveyor  which  zips  copy  to  composing  room.  production  departments.  The  con¬ 

veyor  takes  mats,  electros,  copy, 
etc.,  from  the  dispatch  room  on 
the  first  floor  up  to  the  composing 
and  stereotype  departments  on  the 
second  floor.  An  intercommuni¬ 
cating  system  is  used  in  connection 
with  this  conveyor. 

Million  Dollar  Program 
Ease  of  operation  between  all 
departments,  including  an  inter¬ 
com  system  between  the  photo  and 
city  desks  in  the  newsroom  and 
the  dark  room,  makeup,  engraving 
and  the  library  (morgue),  is  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  more 
than  one  million  dollar  improve¬ 
ment  program  completed  at  the 
Tribune.  The  expansion  includes 
new  radio  studios  for  WSBT  on 
the  third  floor  and  a  company 
cafeteria. 

Additional  space  includes  694,- 
150  square  feet  of  floor  area,  giv¬ 
ing  the  remodeled  and  expanded 
building  a  total  of  1,408,880 
..  .  ,  ,  ,  square  feet  of  space.  The  three- 

Howard  Brown,  Tribune  composing  room,  receives  news  copy  via  building  is  air-conditioned 

conveyor  belt.  modern  in  every  detail. 

A  new  entrance  greets  visitors. 
Constructed  of  gray  Vermont  gran¬ 
ite,  the  entrance  is  enhanced  by 
two  black  fluted  Minnesota  granite 
columns.  Herculite  glass  doors 
open  into  the  marble  lobby  and 
business  office. 


Proofreaders  receiving  galley  proofs  via  conveyor  bcH  connected  with 
Tribune  composing  room. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


New  Radio  Studios 
Exterior  of  the  building  is  faced 
in  dark  red  brick  with  terra-cotta 
trim.  Rubber  tile  floors,  sound¬ 
proof  ceilings  and  troffer  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting  make  the  building 
attractive  and  comfortable  for  em¬ 
ployes.  Glazed  tile  walls  add 
brightness  to  the  composing,  ste¬ 
reotyping  and  press  rooms. 

Radio  Station  WSBT  is  as  mod¬ 
em  in  construction  as  its  newspa¬ 
per  counterpart.  Studio  walls  and 
floors  are  insulated  against  vibra¬ 
tion  from  the  press  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  A  new  audience  stu¬ 


dio,  seating  100  people,  will  be 
used  for  audience-participation 
shows.  A  new  master  control  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  installed,  controlling 
all  four  studios. 

A  master  time  system,  including 
an  IBM  master  clock,  keeps  all 
clocks  in  the  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  departments  on  the  same  time. 
The  master  clock  is  set  by  CBS 
time  signals. 

Special  Air  Conditioiiiiig 
An  elaborate  temperature  con¬ 
trol  system,  designed  by  Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co., 
maintains  different  temperatures  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  to 
suit  individual  requirements.  The 
combined  heating  and  air-condi¬ 
tioning  unit  includes  thermostats 
outside  the  building  to  “measure” 
weather  and  to  sense  a  change  in 
outside  temperature. 

In  winter,  the  thermostats  can 
tell  if  the  temperature  is  falling 
and  increase  heat  delivei^  inside 
the  building,  which  is  divided  into 
40  separate  zones.  Temperature  in 
the  offices  can  be  kept  at  72  de¬ 
grees  and  at  65  degrees  in  the 
press  room.  Well  water,  at  55 
degrees,  cools  the  building.  A  fan 
system  circulates  fresh  air  at  the 
proper  temperatures. 

Unlike  most  air-conditioned 
plants.  Tribune  workers  won’t  no¬ 
tice  a  warm  or  cold  shock  when 
leaving  the  building.  A  pre-select¬ 
ed  relationship  between  inside  and 
outside  temperatures  makes  this 
possible.  More  than  20,000  feet 
of  copper  tubing  is  used  to  con¬ 
nect  the  pneumatic  thermostats, 
valves  and  motors  of  the  control 
system. 

Business  Offices  on  First  Floor 
Payroll,  purchasing,  credit, 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  are 
combined  in  the  Tribune’s  business 
office.  Also  on  the  first  floor  are 
the  classified  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments.  Special 
sound-proof  desks  are  provided 
telephone  want-ad  takers.  A  daily 
issue  of  the  Tribune  carries  more 
than  1,100  classified  ads.  includ¬ 
ing  an  average  of  300  new  want 
ads  each  day. 

To  distribute  the  Tribune’s 
104,000  copies  in  15  Indiana  and 
five  Southern  Michigan  counties 
requires  1,102  carriers,  including 
346  in  South  Bend,  96  in  Misha¬ 
waka  and  660  outside  these  two 
cities.  Papers  are  delivered  by 
truck  to  eight  districts  in  South 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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purtment  is  equally  as  modern  as 
any  unit  in  the  plant.  A  glass 
window  permits  visitors  to  see  the 
AP  Wirephoto  machine  operate. 

A  wire  photo  dark  room  is  sepa¬ 
rate  from  four  individual  devel¬ 
oping  rooms  for  staff  photogra¬ 
phers.  Sliding  doors  to  save  space, 
flush  safe  lights,  stainless  steel 
printing  sinks  and  directed  spot¬ 
lights  for  inspecting  finished 
prints,  operated  by  foot  pedals,  are 
part  of  the  new  equipment.  Three 
enlarger  cabinet  bases  are  equipped 
with  different  sized  drawers  for 
paper,  housed  in  spring-loaded, 
light-tight  compartments. 

The  photo  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  is  equipped  with  a  31 -inch 
Consolidated  precision  color  cam¬ 
era,  a  21 -inch  black  and  white 
camera,  Chemico  cold  grid  printer, 
Whirler,  and  infra-red  stove.  The 
grid  printer  does  away  with  car¬ 
bon  arcs  in  printing  negatives  on 
sensitized  zinc.  The  whirler  dries 
plates  with  infra-red  light  and  the 
stove  burns  powder  into  deep- 
etched  plates.  A  Vandercook 
proof  press  has  four  sets  of  roll¬ 
ers  for  taking  four-color  proofs  up 
to  full-page  size. 

The  building  program,  covering 
a  two-year  period,  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Miller,  and 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Tribune  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Ernest  W.  Young. 
South  Bend  architect,  designed  the 
remodeled  plant  and  Sollitt  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  builder  of  the  Notre 
Dame  football  stadium,  has  been 
the  contractor. 
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Conveyors  Feature 
South  Bend  Plant 


continued  from  page  65 
Bend,  two  in  Mishawaka  and  11 
outside. 

In  a  separate  section,  the  display 
advertising  department,  employing 
17  people,  is  housed  with  its  dis¬ 
patch  department  connected  by 
conveyor  with  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  Tne  advertising  staff 
handles  about  700  local  accounts. 

The  Tribune  carried  over  20,000,- 
000  lines  of  total  advertising  in 
1950. 

Automatic  Teletypes 
The  Tribune  uses  all  three  wire 
services,  including  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  Eleven  tele¬ 
types,  automatically  operated,  are 
hous^  in  the  wire  room  of  the 
news  department.  There  is  direct 
teletype  service  between  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  South  Bend  news  room  and 
its  news  bureaus  in  Mishawaka 
and  Elkhart. 

Telegraph  news  is  handled  by 
the  telegraph  editor  and  six  as¬ 
sistants  at  the  copy  desk.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  city  editor,  news 
editor,  sports  editor  and  three  as¬ 
sistants,  society  editor  with  two  as¬ 
sistants,  two  state  editors  and  a 
photo  editor.  Twelve  reporters 
and  three  photographers  complete 
the  news  staff,  all  working  under  Signode- Parker  wire  tying  machine  used  in  Tribune  mail  room,  with 
the  direction  of  the  managing  conveyor  leading  to  loading  dock, 

editor. 

The  newsroom  has  been  com-  machine  is  out  of  order,  the  oper-  Color  can  be  printed  on  16  pages 

pletely  refurnished  with  new  desks,  ator  pushes  a  button  which  lights  in  one  issue.  Five  of  the  nine 

The  women’s  department  has  been  a  signal  under  the  corresponding  units  are  built  to  print  four  col- 

allocated  its  own  quarters.  Of-  number  on  a  board  in  the  ma-  ors.  They  print  the  Tribune’s 

flee  of  Fred  A.  Miller,  president  chinist’s  room.  color  Sunday  comic  section, 

and  editor,  is  located  across  from  Modern  Stereo  Equipment  ,  capacity  is  such  that  on 

the  newsroom.  „  .  .  ,  ,  double  plate  runs  the  presses  can 

The  library  contains  75,000  pic-  equipment  includes  print  56  pages  and  on  collect 

tures,  cuts,  mats  and  clippings,  ^  metal  furnace,  re-  runs,  64  pages.  Goss  presses  are 

along  with  microfilmed  files  of  all  Ouirmg  120  kilobits  of  electricity  powered  by  electric  motors  in- 
back  copies  of  the  Tribune  from  operation.  furnace  sup-  stalled  by  Cline  Electric  Manufac- 

1872  to  the  present.  A  new  fea-  pl*®*  *uetal  for  750  plates  a  week,  turing  Co.,  and  are  equipped  with 

ture  is  a  free  circulating  library  for  '’X  Cooksey  web  tension  controls  sup- 

employes.  pressed  air.  The  furnace  IS  fully  plied  by  Collmar  Corp. 

Composing  Room  Streamlined  ^  Tribune  uses  an  average  of 

A  ctrAomlinAH  Anmnnetno  rn/im  hcat.  32  tons  of  newspriot  each  day 

A  streamline  composing  room  ^  Remelt  Dumpenn  furnace  alomr  with  fion  nniinH«  nf  hinrk 

is  equipped  with  19  Intertypes,  a  supplies  metal  for  flat  casting  and  ipi,  Hailv 

Vandercook  electric  page  proof  pigs  for  the  Intertype  machines.  -i-ug  nre<;s  rests  on  steel  snrincs 

Eress’  aSd  ^‘^wS^^Hi-Kd  of  ™etal,  cast  in  which  prevent  vibration  that  woufd 

press  and  a  Wesel  Hi-Speed  p,gs,  ,s  used  each  day.  The  fur-  otherwise  interfere  with  the  radio 
electric  proof  press  (the  latter  ^ace  has  a  small  elevator  which  station’s  nroeram 
can  take  galley  proofs  up  to  four  carries  trucks  up  to  be  dumped,  ..  . .  V.  .  , 

columns)  and  two  Hamilton  elec-  doing  away  with  lifting  or  shovel-  Equipment 

trie  storage  cabinets.  The  latter  i^g  of  old  metal.  Cutler-Hammer  paper  conveyors 

can  hold  40  full-page  ads.  Stor-  ^  Hoe  800-ton  direct  pressure  papers  from  the  press 

age  shelves  pull  out  and,  by  mat  roller  delivers  1,500  pounds  folders  up  along  the  ceiling  tc 

means  of  an  electric  elevator,  can  of  direct  pressure  per  square  inch  room,  where  the  papers 

be  lowered  to  any  height  from  and  rolls  an  average  of  300  full-  ^*’®  f®^  along  a  Jampol  feedei 

ivhich  an  ad  stored  on  them  can  puge  mats  per  week  yV  Lamson  belt  and  table,  ilwauket 

be  pushed  onto  a  turtle.  plate  conveyor  takes  the  finished  (Wis.)  Journal  feeder  mechanisir 

Conveyor  belts  connect  the  com-  pjates  to  the  press  room  one  floor  f®®ds  the  bundles  of  papers  intc 
posing  room  with  the  news  and  below.  ®  Signode-Parker  wire  tying  ma 

proofreaders’  rooms  and  the  ste-  ‘  ,  chine.  A  conveyor  belt  from  th< 

reotyping  and  advertising  dispatch  Goss  Headliner  Press  mailroom  takes  the  bundle  to  th( 

departments.  In  the  pressroom,  a  Goss  loading  dock,  where  movabli 

An  Intertype  trouble  signal  sys-  Headliner  press,  including  nine  16-  conveyors  deflect  the  bundles  int< 
'  tern  is  used.  All  typsesetting  ma-  page  units  and  two  pairs  of  fold-  awaiting  delivery  trucks. 

'  chines  are  numbered.  When  one  ers,  is  joined  in  a  straight  line.  The  Tribune’s  photographic  de 


Earl  Kohli,  Tribune  stereotyping  department,  receives  electros  from 
advertising  dispatch  room  via  conveyor. 


Thru  fh«  push  buttpn 


pruumen't  or«  convuyud 


th«  control  boord  providing 


dioto,  potitivo.  ond  occuroto  oction 


oUctricolly.  Truly  Clino  Eloctrkol 


Long  a  user  of  Cline  Electrical  Equipment  ...  the 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 
again  chooses  CLINE  for 

\ 

its  newly  enlarged  plant 


Everything  electrical  needed  in  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  plant  is  available  in  the  Cline-Westinghouse 
line.  And  in  the  plant  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  the 
Cline  System  is  helping  get  newsprint  thru  the  presses 
with  greater  dependability,  speed  and  economy. 


From  our  offices  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  San 
Francisco;  and  with  engineers  at  46  strategic 
points;  we  can  serve  by  analysing  production 
problems  and  suggesting  how  Cline  Equipment 
can  increase  efficiency  and  cut  costs. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICE;  340S  West  47th  StrMt,  Chicago  32,  lllinoit 

WESTERN  OFFICE  _ _  EASTBtN  OFFICE 

410  Bvth  SlTMt  U. 

S«M  Francicco  t,  C«l.  N«w  Y«rli  17,  N.Y. 


With  Clino  Drivgt,  Roots,  Automatic  Tonsions  and  Spood  Pastors  tho  South  Bond  Tribuno 
con  run  ontiro  oditions  without  o  stop  oxcopt  for  ro-ploting  and  ro*ordors. 


A  significant  fact  regarding  Cline-Westing- 
house  Electrical  Equipment  is  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  outstanding  plants  which  have  used 
it  for  years  .  .  .  and  continually  specify  Cline 
when  new  equipment  is  required. 

The  enlarged  plant  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  is 
a  typical  example.  A  user  of  Cline  Equipment  since 
1936,  Cline  was  specified  exclusively  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  electrical  press  equipment  required  in  their 
enlarged  plants. 
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EQUIPUBNT  REVIEW 

South  Bend  Tribune 
'Fixes'  Weather 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
is  now  able  to  make  and  control 
its  own  indoor  weather. 

The  remodeled  Tribune  build¬ 
ing,  including  the  additions  just 
completed,  contains  an  elaborate 
temperature  control  system  spe¬ 
cially  designed  by  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Co.  engi¬ 
neers. 

Different  temperatures  will  be 
maintained  in  different  parts  of 
the  building  to  suit  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  occupants  and 
to  compensate  for  the  type  of  phy¬ 
sical  activity  going  on  in  the  areas, 
the  engineers  said. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  sys¬ 


tem  is  that  a  number  of  thermo¬ 
stats  are  located  outside  of  the 
building  to  take  measurements  of 
the  weather  outdoors.  These  ther¬ 
mostats,  it  was  explained,  can 
sense  a  change  in  the  weather  long 
before  it  can  be  felt  indoors,  and 
they  automatically  make  adjust¬ 
ments  to  the  heating  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning  systems  to  compensate 
for  changes  in  the  outdoor  climate. 

For  instance,  if  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  building's 
southern  exposure,  the  thermostats 
on  the  south  side  increase  the  air 
conditioning  to  keep  inside  tem¬ 
peratures  at  the  selected  levels. 
Meanwhile,  thermostats  on  the 
north  side  might  be  calling  for 
heat  because  the  sun's  rays  aren't 
affecting  the  shady  side  of  the 
building.  In  winter  the  same  ther¬ 
mostats  can  tell  if  the  temperature 
is  failing  and  increase  heat  delivery 
inside  the  building  with  the  result 
that  pressmen,  reporters  and  em¬ 


ployes  in  the  offices  won't  know 
there  is  a  change  in  the  weather 
unless  they  call  up  the  weather¬ 
man. 

The  building  is  divided  into  40 
separate  temperature  zones.  Each 
zone  has  its  own  thermostats.  As 
many  as  40  different  temperature 
levels  may  be  maintained  inside 
the  building. 

Cooling  of  the  building  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  huge  coils 
through  which  55-degree  well 
water  is  passed. 

More  than  20,000  feet  of  cop¬ 
per  tubing  links  together  the  pneu¬ 
matic  thermostats,  valves  and  mo¬ 
tors  which  compose  the  control 
system.  The  controls  not  only 
measure  and  control  temperatures, 
but  also  operate  the  elaborate  fan 
system. 

In  the  stereotype  and  composing 
rooms,  9,100  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  is  circulated  and  exhausted 
every  minute.  All  air  drawn  into 


South  Bend  Tribune  Says: 

“MICROFILM  SAVES  US 

90%  STORAGE  SPACE” 


The  South  Bend  Tribune  formerly  needed 
an  entire  room  to  store  back  copies.  Now.  in 
its  new  plant,  two  small  cabinets  hold  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilm  copies  of  every  issue  of  the 
Tribune  published  since  1872 — saving  approx¬ 
imately  90%  storage  space! 

The  UM  system  con  save  you  valuable 
space,  too — and  give  you  many  more  advant¬ 
ages.  UM  copies  are  sharp  and  clear,  easy 
to  read.  They  outlast  newsprint  by  hundreds 
of  years.  And  don't  overlook  their  goodwill 
possibilities.  "As  a  public  relations  gesture." 
soys  the  Tribune’s  P.  R.  Director  Clarence  W. 
Harding,  "we  have  made  copies  available  to 
our  public  libraries  and  solved  a  serious  stor¬ 
age  problem  for  them." 

You  can  have  all  the  UM  advantages  lor 
less  than  the  cost  of  binding  and  storing 
bulky,  highly  perishable  volumes.  Write  today 
for  complete  facte..  Send  a  recent  issue  of 
your  paper  for  free  microfilming  without  obli¬ 
gation. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET—  "NEWSP4PER  PRESERVATION' 


UNIVERSITY 


ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 


MICROFILMS 


ces  won't  know  the  building  passes  through  filtcn 
in  the  weather  which  will  remove  outside  dust 
up  the  weather-  and  dirt. 

The  brain  of  the  control  system 
divided  into  40  >s  a  large  panel  located  in  the  fan 
ure  zones.  Each  room.  One  man  can  regulate  auto¬ 
thermostats.  As  matically  temperatures  in  any  part 
rent  temperature  of  the  building  by  pushing  buttons 
laintained  inside  and  switches  on  the  panel.  A  mere 
flick  of  a  finger  switches  the  sys- 
i  building  is  ac-  1®™  from  summer  cooling  to  win- 
ans  of  huge  coils  heating.  From  there  on  the 
55-degree  well  thermostats  and  other  controls 
take  over  automatically  to  keep 
000  feet  of  cop-  temperatures  exactly  at  the  points 
Dgether  the  pneu-  Jeered.  . 

valves  and  mo-  During  blistering  summer  days, 
)ose  the  control  *he  Honeywell  controls  will  main- 
mtrols  not  only  ^  pre-selected  relationship  be- 
rol  temperatures  tween  outside  and  inside  tempera- 
the  elaborate  fati  For  example,  if  it’s  95  d^ 

grees  outside.  Tribune  reporters 
le  and  composing  ^e  able  to  work  at  their 

bic  feet  of  fresh  t^ewnters  in  80-degree  comfort. 

I  and  exhausted  The  engineers  pointed  out  that  the 

II  air  drawn  into  temperature  scale 

will  avoid  shock  to  people  entering 
or  leaving  the  building  when  the 
South  Bend  weatherman  orders 
up  a  scorcher. 

ATF  Making  Guns 
To  Arm  Walker  Tanks 

American  Type  Founders  at 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  now  manufac- 

Eb  ■  turing  the  76-millimeter  gun  which 

'  '  will  arm  the  new  General  Walker 

Bulldog  25-ton  tank. 

With  appropriate  ceremony, 
ATF  delivered  the  first  unit  to  the 
'  Army  early  in  April. 

The  printing  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  was  awarded  the  gun  con¬ 
tract  on  the  basis  of  its  experience 
and  facilities  for  making  high  pre¬ 
cision  machinery.  Army  officers 
say  the  new  weapon  is  a  superb 
piece  of  equipment  far  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  Army’s  old 
90-mm.  tank  gun  and  the  88-min. 
built  by  the  Germans  and  Rus¬ 
sians  for  their  tanks. 

ATF  produced  the  first  unit  un¬ 
der  its  contract  in  record  time. 
From  the  date  of  the  awarding  of 
the  contract  to  the  delivery  of  the 
first  completed  unit  was  only  seven 
months. 

New  Development 
Helps  Zinc  Problem 

A  satisfactory  method  for  re¬ 
placing  16-gauge  zinc  with  18- 
gauge  in  newspaper  and  conuner- 
cial  plants  has  been  developed  by 
Eastern  Newspaper  Supply,  Inc., 
of  Corona,  N.  Y. 

The  method  consists  of  apply¬ 
ing  this  firm’s  new  .015  Back-Up 
’ ATION"  Board  to  18-gauge  zinc  by  means 

M  I  iv/ri  Qng  Qf  several  types  of  adhe¬ 

sives.  Heretofore,  the  soft  consist¬ 
ency  and  undesirable  flexibility  of 
Back-Up  Board  has  prevented  its 
^  use  in  this  manner.  Eastern’s  new 

MICHIGAN  product  is  said  to  overcome  both 
faults,  and  is  characterized  by  a 
hard,  brittle  quality  and  the  prop¬ 
er  firmness. 
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In  connection  with  their  modernization  and 
expansion  program.  The  South  Bend  Tribune  has 
recently  installed  three  additional  Goss  Headliner 
units  and  one  pair  of  Uni-Flow  folders. 

This  brings  to  nine  the  number  of  Goss  press 
units  now  employed  by  the  Tribune  in  printing  their 
paper.  Included  in  this  total  are  five  Goss  Anti- 
Friction  units,  which  have  given  nearly  two  decades 
of  trouble-free  service,  and  one  Headliner  unit,  in¬ 
stalled  in  1947.  These  presses  print  not  only  the 
daily  and  Sunday  editions  in  black  and  colors  hut 
also  the  four-color  Sunday  comic  section. 

The  Goss  presses  have  a  special  spring  mount¬ 
ing  so  that  they  are  almost  completely  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  building  to  prevent  any  vibration  that 
might  affect  radio  broadcasting. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1S35  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO  S,  ILL. 
Duplex  Divitlen:  SoHle  Creek,  Mich. 

Gets  Printing  Press  Co.,  Lid.,  Preston,  England 


THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

has  the  Cooksey  Team 
on  its  press  crew 
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and  307  working  days,  will  effect 
economies  aggregating  hundreds 
of  dollars.  All  benefit  by  prevent¬ 
ing  waste  and  keeping  overhead 
down.” 

Another  sign,  in  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  room,  advises:  “May  God  give 
me  the  strength  to  keep  my  big 
mouth  shut  until  I  know  what  the 
hell  I  am  talking  about!” 

Newsprint  shortage,  composing 
room  space  limitations,  and  intro- 
_ _ duction  in  some  plants  of  Tele¬ 
ton,  commented.  “Any  one  in  the  typesetters  occupied  part  of  the 
newspaper  business  who  can't  discussion  programs  on  Sunday, 
look  ahead  with  progress  doesn't  Barnard  L.  Colby,  assistant  gener- 
deserve  to  stay  in  this  business.”  manager  of  the  Day,  welcomed 
Mr.  Crighton  was  speaking  to  the  group  at  the  Sunday  dinner, 
this  writer  after  the  annual  meet-  Daigle  of  the  Intertype  and 

ing  of  the  New  England  Daily  F-dward  Betts  of  Linotype  spoke. 
Newspaper  Composing  Room  Ex-  Composing  room  executives, 
ecutives’  Association  May  5-6  at  a'>ked  by  this  writer  in  corridor 
New  London.  conversations  about  future  prob- 

“Every  alert  newspaper  com-  Icnis,  predicted  that  “night  shifts” 
posing  room  executive  must  im-  "dl  probably  be  resuming  in  a 
provise  today,”  he  continued,  “be-  number  of  composing  rooms  un¬ 
cause  of  existing  space  shortages,  ^thle  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly- 
and  other  problems  facing  the  in-  expanding  typesetting  situation, 
dustry.”  Officers  elected  are:  President, 

Mr.  Crighton,  who  is  also  sec-  John  Coughlan,  mechanical  super- 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  New  intendent,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran- 
England  Newspaper  Mechanical  script;  vicepresident,  Raymond 
Executives  Association,  said:  Cox,  mechanical  superintendent, 
“Sure,  there  are  problems  enough  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News;  secre- 
confronting  the  average  compos-  tary,  Lewis  R.  Greene,  mechanical 
ing  room  executive,  bOt  show  me  superintendent,  Westerly  (R.  1.) 
a  far-thinking  composing  room  Sun;  treasurer,  Gus  McNamee, 
man  and  I'll  show  you  a  man  who  composing  room  foreman,  Provi- 
can  improvise  with  his  problems."  deuce  (R.  I.)  Journal;  directors, 
70  Attend  Conference  Mr.  Crighton;  John  P.  Sorensen, 

Some  70  men,  representing  ^echanical  superintendent.  .New 
newspapers  from  all  six  New  Eng-  S^ndard-Tinies; 

land  states,  attended  the  two-day  ",  machinist, 

conference  here,  which  was  pre-  (R.  10  Times,  retiring 

ceded  by  a  party  with  buffet  sup-  P''csident;  Karl  Engel,  composing 
i  per  Saturday  night.  '"OO'"  foreman,  Pawtucket  Times. 

An  inspection  of  the  composing 

room  of  the  Day  took  place  Sun-  MonOlYDG  DGYGIODS 
I  day  morning.  Looking  through  *  iviiwif  pw 

'  the  fourth-floor  composing  room  llAUf  f  aflAr  MaIHc 
I  the  viewer  could  immediately  spot  vOJivI  PIvlUj 

I  cleanliness.  “Oh,”  commented  Mr.  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 
Crighton,  “we  don't  make  a  spe-  of  Philadelphia  has  devised  a  new 
cial  effort  of  cleanliness,  we  just  mold  for  use  on  the  Giant  Caster, 
try  to  operate  with  cleanliness  in  The  mold  is  designed  to  cast 
mind.”  solid  (not  cored)  base  measuring 

Immaculate  floors  greeted  the  .8.^3*  high  and  .763"  pointways. 
visitors  as  they  scanned  the  neat  When  used  right  side  up,  the  base 
rows  of  composing  room  equip-  measures  .853"  for  use  under  zincs 
ment.  Numerous  pieces  of  new  and  copper.  When  used  on  its  side, 
equipment,  purchased  in  recent  the  base  measures  .763"  for  use 
years,  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  under  stereo  shells  and  electros. 


Here’s  the  one  and  only  complete  web  control  system! 
And  here’s  how  it  prevents  lost  time  due  to  wrap-ups. 


Vi  hen  the  web  breaks,  the  sensitive  spring-loaded 
detector  instantly  and  simultaneously  causes  the 

web  to  be  severed  .  .  actuates  the  electric  trolley 
.  .  .  and  stops  the  press. 


The  sheet  is  severed  close  to  the  unit  to  insure  a 
short  tail  and  is  securely  clamped  to  prevent  entry 
of  any  more  paper  into  the  unit — also  prevents 
oncoming  sheet  from  falling  into  the  inking  rolls. 


The  rubber  trolley  wheel  presses  the  web  against 
the  pi|)e  roller,  clearing  the  unit  of  paper  and 
preventing  backlash  of  the  web  into  the  unit. 

The  Cooksey  System  is  a  “must”  for  present-day  competitive 
and  operating  conditions.  Get  facts  and  figures  now  ! 
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PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


IMAGINE  mis  EQUIPMENT  IN  YOUR  GALLERY! 


A  camera  that  permits  the  op¬ 
erator  to  shoot  an  entire  series  of 
exposures  without  a  single  trip  to 
the  darkroom!  His  work  is  fatigue- 
free  . . .  efRcient  all  day  long. 

Outside  controls,  special  roll 
film  cut-off,  and  many  other  con¬ 
venient  features  help  him  banish 
unproductive  camera  drudgery 
. . .  help  him  make  precision  nega¬ 
tive  work  a  certainty. 

Wherever  installed,  the 
Chemco  Model  F  Camera  saves 
time,  saves  money  . . .  every  day! 


A  darkroom  sink  that  cares  nothing  about 
temperature  outside  or  inside,  winter  or  sum¬ 
mer  .  .  .  nor  whether  your  water  supply  is  too 
warm  or  too  cold. 

Quickly,  automatically,  the  Chemco  Temper¬ 
ature  Controlled  Darkroom  Sink  Model  910 
brings  water  temperature  to  desired  process¬ 
ing  level  by  (1)  A  flick  of  the  switch,  and  (2) 
One  dial  setting. 

Here,  in  the  finest  darkroom  sink  you  can 
buy,  is  incorporated  all  the  convenience,  con- 
trol,and  long  trouble-free  life  that  means  real 
economy  through  the  years. 


cnemco 


YOU  CAN  SAfELY  RELY  ON  CHEMCO  FOR  THE 
FINEST  IN  PHOTO  ENGRAVERS'  EQUIPMENT, 
CHEMICALS.  FILM,  SUPPLIES  AND  TOOLS. 


PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC. 

FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  GLEN  COVE.  N  Y 


BRANCHES  New  York,  Chicago,  Delroil,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Dallas 


CAMERAS*  FILM ’CARBON  TISSUE 


DARKROOM  EQUIPMENT 


PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 


STRIPPING  EQUIPMENT 


SENSITIZING  EQUIPMENT 


DEVELOPING  EQUIPMENT 


CHEMICALS’TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 
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Telelype-Comel 
Installation  in  Ohio 

I  Four  new  Teletype  perforators 
and  two  Linotype  Comets  have 
been  installed  at  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  (O.)  Review,  a  Brush-Moore 
newspaper.  • 

A  description  of  the  installation 
and  plans,  as  given  in  the  Brush- 
I  Moore  Typocycle,  states: 

The  main  accomplishment  has 
been  the  designing  of  a  route  over 
which  news  c<^y  will  flow  from 
the  news  room  to  the  Teletype 
I  perforators,  and  on  to  the  type¬ 
casting  machines  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

The  result  is  a  compact  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  copy  and  type  arc 
brought  together  in  minimum 
time. 

Starting  point  is  the  city  desk 
and  telegraph  desk  in  the  news 
room,  where  all  copy  receives  its 
final  handling  and  headlines. 
Departmentalized  Box 
Just  three  steps  from  these  desks 
is  the  copy  box  for  the  perforating 
room,  which  occupies  one  corner 
of  the  news  room,  but  is  entirely 
closed  off. 

The  copy  box  is  divided  into 
compartments,  each  labeled  for  a 
particular  category  of  copy — 
sports,  inside  local,  inside  tele- 
I  graph,  page  one.  society,  editorial 


page,  advance,  and  time,  to  be 
specific. 

The  news  department  loads  the 
box  from  one  side,  the  perforator 
operators  take  it  out  the  other, 
working  across  the  box  in  the  se¬ 
quence  in  which  pages  normally 
are  made  up  on  The  Review. 

Since  reperforating  units  will 
be  used  in  the  Review  composing 
room — mechanisms  which  operate 
at  the  instant  the  perforator  strikes 
a  key  on  the  perforating  keyboard, 
producing  type  line  for  line  as  the 
operator  proceeds  down  a  piece  of 
copy — no  tape  will  be  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  perforating  room  and 
the  composing  room. 

However,  a  sliding  window  con¬ 
nects  the  perforating  room  with 
the  composing  room  so  the  orig¬ 
inal  copy  can  be  handed  out  to  be 
put  with  the  type  when  it  is 
“dumped”  and  a  proof  pulled  for 
proof-reading. 

Immediately  outside  the  con¬ 
necting  window  in  the  composing 
room  are  the  three  Linotypes 
which  will  be  used  in  the  new 
operation — two  of  them  the  new 
Comet  models,  geared  to  run  at 
nine  lines  a  minute,  the  third  a 
converted  Model  8  geared  for 
eight  lines  a  minute. 

The  machines  are  arranged  in  a 
semi-circle  to  allow  one  monitor 
to  tend  them — take  off  the  type 
as  a  story  is  finished,  pick  up  the 
copy  from  the  shelf  of  the  con¬ 
necting  window,  and  deposit  both 
on  the  “dump”  for  proofing. 

Headlines  are  written  separate¬ 
ly,  dispatched  to  the  composing 


room  via  pneumatic  tubes  beside 
the  combined  city-telegraph  desk, 
and  fitted  over  the  stories  as  part 
of  the  “dump”  assembly. 

The  copy-routing  and  machine 
arrangement  are  the  handiwork  of 
Executive  Editor  J.  D.  Raridan 
in  collaboration  with  Walter  Nib- 
lock,  foreman  of  the  composing 
room  at  The  Review. 

Printers  Study  Typing 

While  awaiting  arrival  of  the 
final  equipment,  four  members  of 
the  Review  local  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  have  been  prac¬ 
ticing  on  typewriters  twice  a  week 
at  Ohio  Valley  Business  College, 
learning  the  touch  system  of  type¬ 
writer  operation  as  training  for 
future  jobs  as  perforator  oper¬ 
ators. 

The  perforator  keyboard  dupli¬ 
cates  the  typewriter  keyboard, 
with  the  addition  of  two  extra 
rows  of  keys  on  the  left-hand  side 
and  three  on  the  right-hand  side 
to  handle  Linotype  functions,  such 
as  em  and  en  spacing,  elevator 
operation,  shifts  to  caps  and  back 
to  lower  case,  and  other  Linotype 
requirements. 


VIdorla  Rivals 
Under  One  Reel 

The  93-year-old  Daily  Colonist 
and  the  younger  Victoria  Times 
now  continue  their  long-time  riv¬ 
alry  under  the  same  roof  at  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C. 

Without  missing  an  edition,  the 
two  papers  moved  $600,000  worth 
of  equipment  to  a  joint  printing 
plant  this  week.  It’s  a  two-story 
building  near  the  Fountain  Circle. 

For  52  years  the  Colonist  has 
been  “The  Old  Lady  of  Broad 
Street”  and  not  since  its  beginning 
has  it  ever  been  more  than  three 
blocks  from  the  waterfront  shack 
where  it  was  born  Dec.  11,  1858. 

Victoria  Press,  Ltd.,  wilt  pub¬ 
lish  both  papers,  with  Cyril 
Wightman  as  general  manager, 
while  each  retains  its  editorial 
identity.  In  the  new  plant  is  a 
five-unit  Goss  press,  which  will 
print  three  editions  of  the  Colonist 
and  two  editions  of  the  Times. 


5'A  PI.  Classified  Just  Follows  Copy 


The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  has  reduced  the  size  of  its 
classified  type  from  8  to  5  Vi  point 
to  conserve  newsprint.  The  smal¬ 
ler  size  was  used  during  World 
War  II.  A  small  town  daily,  the 
paper  estimates  that  some  eight 
tons  of  newsprint  can  be  saved 
per  month  in  this  manner. 


Alexandeis  Zagorski,  a  Latvian 
printer,  is  setting  type  for  the 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  News-Times 
and  although  he  knows  virtually 
no  English,  the  paper  says  he  has 
little  trouble  setting  straight  mat¬ 
ter.  He  is  a  di^laced  person  and 
is  in  Oregon  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  church  group. 


The  South  Bend  Tribune 

"Ws  fem  dam  easy'-" 


DISCHARGf  POSITION 


Nothing  else  solves  the  problem  of  moving  heavy,  bulky  tolls  of  news¬ 
print  from  truck  to  press  room  or  storage  quite  so  smoothly  and  effec¬ 
tively  as  a  Gifford-Wood  Pneumatic  Drop  such  as  the  one  shown, 
recently  installed  in  the  new  South  Bend  Tribune  Building,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

This  Gifford-Wood  unit  lowers  1900-lb.  rolls  S'ti’'  long  and  3' 
in  diameter  through  a  15'  drop  smoothly,  safely,  pneumatically.  The 
roll  is  fed  onto  the  lowering  carriage  where  it  is  dropped  to  the  base¬ 
ment  and  automatically  discharged.  Speed  of  the  carriage  is  controlled 
by  a  valve  system  and  return  of  the  carriage  to  load  position  is  fully 
automatic. 

Design  of  the  Gifford-Wood  Pneumatic  Drop  makes  it  the  most 
economical  lowering  unit  ever  manufactured,  as  well  as  the  most 
practical  way  of  eliminating  damage  to  newsprint  and  employee 
working  hazards. 

G-W  ELECTRIC  HANDLING  UNITS 
FOR  RAISING  AND  LOWERING  ROLLS 

A  Gifford-Wood  engineered,  conveying,  or  elevating  system  will 
speed  the  moving  of  paper  stock,  magazines,  mail  sacks,  stereos  and 
many  other  items  through  your  plant.  Why  not  consult  a  G-W  engineer 
today.’  There  is  no  obligation. 


Co. 

Since  IHI4 

HUDSON  •  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y  ST  LOUIS  1,  MO  CHICAGO  6,  III 

420  Lexington  Avenue  Railway  Exchange  Building  565  W.  Washington  Street 

WHEN  YOU  THINK  OF  MATERIALS  HANDLING  THINK  OF  GIFFORD  WOOD 
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Since  1861,  when  Hoe  built  for  the  New  York 
T ribune  the  first  successful  machine  for  making 
curved  stereotype  plates,  Hoe  has  developed  the 
world’s  largest  line  of  precision  plate-making 
equipment  for  stereotypers  and  electrotypers. 

910  East  138th  Street  New  York  54,  N.Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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OUTSTANDING  HOE 
MACHINES  THAT  SPEED 
PUn-MAKING  OPERATIONS 
INCLUDE: 

/ 

Hydraulic  Matrix  Moulding 
Press  —  Builds  up  a  pressure  of  800 
tons  in  seven  seconds. 

e 

Monarch  II  Matrix  Roller  — 
Designed  for  long,  continuous  oper¬ 
ating  schedules. 

e 

Equipose  Vacuum  Curved’ 
Casting  Mould  —  Produces  supe¬ 
rior  stereotype  plates  for  black  or 
color  printing. 

e 

Precision  Shaver  and  Cutting 
Off  Cylinder— Plate  is  shaved  and 
tail  cut  off  in  less  than  forty  seconds. 

Curved  Plate  Routing  Machine 
—Completely  enclosed.  Built  for  ex¬ 
tremely  accurate  work. 


Speed  Mould  for  Flat  Casting 

—  Plain  -  Water-cooled  —  Vacuum 

—  Quickly  adjustable  for  type-high, 
base-high  or  shell  plates. 

Precision  Shaver  for  Flat  Shav¬ 
ing-Shaves  accurately  to  .001"  on 
plates  as  thin  as 

Radial  Arm  Routing  Machine 
—A  high  speed  router  for  flat  plates. 

• 

Vertical  Plate  Curving  Ma¬ 
chine-Curves  plates  from  9"  up  in 
diameter  of  any  thickness  up  to 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

San  Rafael  Journal 
Doubles  lls  Space 

Open  house  ceremonies  this 
week-end  marked  completion  of  a 
three-story  addition  to  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  expansion  has  more  than 
doubled  the  floor  space,  explained 
Roy  A.  Brown,  publisher. 

The  addition,  in  concrete  and 
steel,  provides  chiefly  new  press 
room,  composing  room  and  office 
facilities,  enabling  expansion 
throughout  all  departments.  The 
new  construction  was  accompanied 
by  renovation  of  the  original  struc¬ 
ture  and  its  previous  additions.  „  uu  u  »  * 

Today  s  plant  is  ropleto  oven  to  \ 

copper  reproductions  of  the  name 
plates  of  the  Marin  County  Jour¬ 
nal,  purchased  last  year;  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
publisher  14  years,  and  the  merged 
Independent  Journal. 

Light  and  color  are  special  fea¬ 
tures.  Hallways  are  with  yellow 
walls,  the  advertising  department 
has  a  special  tint,  and  the  main 
business  offlce  has  full  birch  panel¬ 
ing  except  that  desks  face  a  green 
wall.  Fluorescent  lighting  has 
been  installed  throughout.  ' 

The  expansion  has  provided  pri¬ 
vate  offices  for  Jack  Craemer, 
managing  editor  and  the  son  of 
Justus  Craemer,  president,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association,  and  for 
Wishard  Brown,  business  manager 
and  son  of  the  publisher.  New  composii 

Special  additions  enabled  by  the 
expansion  include  a  complete  pho-  ment  storeroom 


Publisher  Roy  A.  Brown  stands  behind  the  counter  in  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  office  of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal. 


New  composing  room  of  the  San  Rafael  Independent  Journal. 
;nt  storeroom.  Paper  storage  acoustical  tile  in  the  ceiling — and 


'Lumifype'  Makeup 
Device  In  Works 

One  of  the  sideshow  hits  at  the 
AN  PA  Convention  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  was  the  photocomposing 
machine  demonstrated  by  the 
Graphic  Arts  Research  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Two  of  its  inventors  —  R.  A. 
Higgonet  and  Louis  Moyroud, 
one  time  French  telephone  engi¬ 
neers  —  and  its  chief  promoter  — 
W.  W.  Garth,  Jr.,  of  the  Litho- 
mat  Corp.  of  Cambridge  —  were 
on  hand  to  show  visiting  publish¬ 
ers  its  fantastic  operation  by 
means  of  an  electric  typewriter 
with  standard  keyboard. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this 
year’s  exhibit,  Mr.  Garth  ex¬ 
plained,  was  to  enlist  new  finan¬ 
cial  support  so  the  Foundation 
may  go  ahead  more  rapidly  with 
its  conception  of  an  automatic 
makeup  device.  This  would  speed 
the  day  when  the  machine  could 
be  adapted  readily  to  daily  news¬ 
paper  production. 

It  was  just  two  years  ago,  at  the 
ANPA  meeting,  that  the  fint 
rough  design  of  the  machine  (still 
nameless,  though  the  Foundation 
has  registered  Lumitype  at  Ge¬ 
neva)  was  unveiled  to  publishers. 
This  set  off  the  initial  interest 
which  resulted  in  formation  of  the 
Foundation  a  year  ago  with  sup¬ 
porting  contributions  by  more  than 
100  newspaper  publishers,  book 
publishers  and  commercial 
printers. 

Mr.  Garth  said  he  expects  to 
have  10  of  the  machines  out  on 
field  tests,  some  in  newspaper 


tographic  department  with  three  facilities  and  press-side  room  can  the  renovated  business  office  are  shoos  before  this  vear  is  over  The 
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dark  rooms  and  space  for  a  fourth,  handle  three  carloads. 


and  an  engraving  department. 


A  special  composing  room  fea- 


the  office  for  Circulation  Manager  present  plan  is  to  lease  them  at 
Don  Wilson,  quarters  for  district  about  $300-$500  a  month,  so  they 


The  new  composing  room  con-  ture  is  provided  in  4  individual  circulation  managers,  and,  just  off  ^lay  be  kept  under  constant  labo 
tains  six  Linotypes,  one  a  new  tables  for  the  ad  alley  employes,  the  pressroom,  a  carrier  boys’  ratory  supervision. 


purchase.  This  is  on  the  second  In  modified  half-moon  shape,  each  room. 


floor,  with  a  large  stereotyping  de-  has  a  quota  of  rules  readily  avail-  Privately-developed  feature  of  .  whirh  pmnlovs  inven- 

partment  adjacent.  Direct  line  able  in  small  bins  stored  on  the  the  33  x  60-foot  basement  storage  tjons’anH  rnnrpntinns  hv  nr  Van- 
production  runs  from  the  com-  back  edge  of  the  table.  Each  has  room  is  a  paper  handler  on  wheels,  Rush  in  aitHitinn  tn  thp  Hie- 

posing  room  door  back  to  an  ele-  a  glass  shield,  enabling  visibility  By  stopping  the  elevator  at  the  gonet-Moyroud  patents  is  about 
vator  used  to  send  stereo  plates  of  the  entire  shop.  In  between  the  right  level,  it  can  be  loaded  onto  fu  •  ,  in.fnot  rpfricera- 

to  the  Duplex  tubular  on  the  first  tables  is  a  saw.  The  composing  the  handler  and  kept  at  stack-high  ^ 


floor.  This  elevator  also  is  used  room  floor  is  of  maple  blocks, 
to  raise  paper  from  the  new  base-  Between  the  press  room — v 


jm  floor  is  of  maple  blocks.  level  for  double-stacking.  Paper 
Between  the  press  room — with  for  the  floor  level  is  deposited  by 
“  I  a  special  chute  device. 


Various  type  families  are  on 
discs  and  the  memory  mechanism 


ARCHITECTS 


NEW  PLANT  •MODERNIZATION 
PRODUaiON  LAYOUTS 


T3 


ani 

ENGINEERSI 

NEWSPAPER  AND 
PUBLISHING  PLANTSI 


A  FEW  OF  OUR 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
OVER  OUR  35  YEARS 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  TIMES 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

OUR  MOCHURI  ON  RIQUIST 

MORTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
too  West  Monroe  Building,  Chicago  3,  Illinois  I 


Specialties  in  the  business  office  composing  opera- 

include  counters  built  over  a  row  “o"  «  similar  to  that  in  dial  tele- 
of  three-high  tiers  of  steel  filing  f.^one  system  Finished  composi- 
cabinets  and  electric  lines  built  “o"-  “P  ‘^ree  colurnns  wide, 
into  the  floor,  enabling  connec-  comes  out  on  a  film  ready  for  off- 
tions  at  two-foot  intervals  the  en-  ***  engraving, 
tire  length  of  the  office.  li  i  ■ 

The  addition  provides  9,210  MAfC  HnjyArCa| 
new  square  feet  of  floor  space  m.  ,,  ,  *t»ia 

contrast  to  the  Pjafs  former  Inslallcd  B\  Yakima 
7,290  square  feet.  This  means  a 

total  of  17,500  square  feet.  Erection  of  a  new  Universal 

The  new  construction  includes  a  Goss  press  was  started  in  the  new 
conference  room  capable  of  seat-  plant  of  the  Republic  Publishing 
ing  50  persons  and  a  dinette  for  Co.  at  Yakima,  Wash.,  April  24 
the  women  employes.  A  roof-top  under  direction  of  Alexander  Ko- 
spot  for  lunching  was  provided.  bilanski  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
A  late  development  is  the  rede- 

signing  of  the  newspaper,  typo-  .  company  is  publis^r 
graphically,  by  Gilbert  Farrar.  ‘he  Yakima  Morning  Herald  and 
I  °  Yakima  Daily  Republic. 


A  late  development  is  the  rede- 
signing  of  the  newspaper,  typo¬ 
graphically,  by  Gilbert  Farrar.  me 
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SCAN-A-GRA  VER 


Pictures 
make  success 
of  “impossible" 
Sunday  Edition 


“It  can’t  be  done!”  That’s  what  they  said  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Bangor  Commercial  (Maine)  when  production  of  a 
Sunday  edition  was  begun  hack  in  November  1949.  Today, 
the  21,000  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Commercial  is  the 
highest  in  all  northern  and  eastern  Maine. 

Says  Russell  H.  Peters,  Commercial  Co-Publisher:  “I’m 
not  exaggerating  at  all  when  I  say  that  our  Sunday  paper, 
now  in  its  sixteenth  month,  wouldn’t  have  been  possible 
without  the  Scan-a-graver.  VVe  had  no  engraving  plant  of 
our  own  and  the  commercial  engraver  who  served  us  was 
not  staffed  for  a  16-hour  operation  on  Saturday.  By  using 
Scan-a-gravings,  we  have  tremendous  flexibility  at  a  low 
per-square-inch  engraving  cost.” 


Gets  higher  quality 
with  faster 
cut  service 


West  Side  News 


BiUtoP 


.IdOaBy jr»»®s 


For  a  busy  plant,  you  can’t  beat  the  Hartley  Printing  and 
Piddishing  ComfHiny  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  They  publish  their 
weekly  Hilltop  Record  (circ.  8.1(K)),  the  West  Side  News 
(weekly,  circ.  7,300),  and  do  the  contract  printing  of  three 
other  weekly  publications  as  well  as  commercial  printing. 
They  also  furnish  the  engravings  for  their  daily  Greenfield 
Daily  Times  (circ.  3,500). 

.\ccording  to  Publisher  C.  Carlton  Hartley,  one  of  the 
most  active  spots  in  the  plant  is  that  occupied  by  the 
Fairchild  Scan-a-graver.  It  seems  the  Scan-a-graver  speeded 
up  the  whole  I  lartley  operation  while  raising  the  quality  of 
halftone  reproduction  in  all  their  papers. 

To  quote  .Mr.  Hartley;  “We  no  longer  have  to  ask  our 
weeklies  for  copy  six  days  Ixdore  publication,  hut  can  easily 
run  pictures  that  come  in  the  same  day  we  go  to  press.  And 
as  for  reproduction,  it’s  the  Ixist  we’ve  ever  had.” 


Iikn** 
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the  OHIO  MASON 


The  Bangor  Commercial  and  the  Hartley  papers  are  twa  mare  of  the 
hundreds  of  enthusiastic  Scan-a-graver  users  the  cauntry  over.  Write 
for  more  informotion  to  Fairchild  Camara  and  Inttrumant  Corporation, 
88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulovard,  Jamaica  I,  N.  Y.  Dopt,  100— 20AI. 


AN  PA  Convention  Program 


Following  is  the  program  for  the  23rd  annual  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference,  June^  11-13,  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  as 
announced  by  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  manager  of  ANPA  Mechanical 
Department-. 


Monday,  June  11,  10  a.m. 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 


Introductory  Remarks — Chairman 
Welcome  to  Chicago 
Opening  Address 

Leslie  J.  Griner,  Chairman,  ANPA  Mechanical  Committee 
Modem  Industrial  Relations  as  Applied  to  Newspapers 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  President,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News 
Personnel  and  Productivity 
Dr.  Robert  K.  Bums,  University  of  Chicago 


Monday,  June  11,  2  p.m. 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  (Continued) 


Effective  Personnel  Practices  for  Newspapers 

(Speaker  from  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association) 
Newspaper  Foreman  Training  Course 

Charles  LeBlanc,  Research  Institute  of  America,  New  York  City 
Satotage  Contro^in  the  Newspa^r  Plant 


Lenox  Lohr,  Chief,  Civilian  Defense,  Chicago,  111. 


Tuesday,  June  12,  9  A.M. 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


Techniques  of  Composing  Room  Layout 

A.  E.  Rosene,  Prod.  Mgr.,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 
Teletypesetter  Panel 

D.  P.  Miller,  Vicepresident,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Intertype  Corporation 
Teletypesetter  Corporation 
Representative  of  Chain  Operation 
Control  of  Dispatch  Department 

Harry  Eybers,  Production  Manager,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
Composing  Room  Operation 

Discussion  led  by  John  Barron,  Composing  Room  Superintendent, 
LaSalle  (Ill.)  Tribune 


Tuesday,  June  12,  2  p.m. 
PRESSROOM 


Tuesday,  June  12,  8  p.m. 
ADVERTISING 


Ludlow 


San  Antonio  Light 
Has  Engraving  Plant 


Effective  Use  of  ROP  Color  in  Advertising 
(Speaker  representing  advertising  agencies) 
General  Discussion 


ENGRAVING 


Three  Color  ROP 

Joseph  E.  McMullen,  Asst.  Prod.  Mgr.,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
Engraving  Problems — General  Discussion 
Discussion  led  by  Burt  Mader,  Engraving  Superintendent,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Wednesday,  June  13,  9  a.m. 
STEREOTYPING 


ANPA  Research 

C.  M.  Flint,  Research  Director,  ANPA,  New  York  City 
Stereotype  Problems — General  Discussion 
Dicussion  led  by  L.  H.  Conley,  New  York  (N.  Y.)  World-Telegram 
and  Sun 


Wednesday,  June  13,  2  p.m. 
MAILROOM 


Wire  Tying  Machine  Developments 
Speaker  to  be  selected 
Dexter  Stuffing  Machine 
Speaker  and  Movie 
Counting  and  Bundling  Newspapers 
Cutler-Hammer  Company 
Modern  Mailroom  Methods — (Movie) 

H.  Earle  Runion,  Production  Engineers,  Louisville,  Ky. 


NEWSPRINT  HANDLING 


Man  Saver  Grab  for  Handling  Newsprint 
Man  Saver  Industries,  Inc. 

Newsprint  Handling  at  Milwaukee  Journal- 


-( Movie) 


Infra-Red  Oven 


For  Web  Presses 


Improvements  in  Press  Drives 
General  Electric,  Cline-Westinghouse,  Cutler-Hammer 
Electro-Tab  Autopaster — (Movie) 

I.  Tornberg,  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
New  Tension  Lock-up  Developments 
Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

Pressroom  Operation 

Discussion  led  by  Frank  Dassori,  Pressroom  Supterintendent,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times 


[1  ANPA-AAAA  Joint  Committee  Report 

Color  Comics  (Speaker  from  advertising  agency) 

Rotogravure,  Ben  Dalgin,  Director  of  Art  and  Reproduction,  New 
York  (N.  Y.)  Times 


composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
has  its  own  engraving  plant.  Pro¬ 
vision  for  such  a  plant  was  made 
when  the  building  was  constructed 
some  years  ago,  but  until  recently 
the  Hearst  daily  continued  to  have 
its  work  done  commercially.  John 
Comstock  is  foreman  of  the  Light 
plant. 


Herbert  Products,  Inc.,  Wood- 
haven,  N.  Y.,  has  expanded  its  line 
of  dryers,  sheet  conditioners  and 
static  eliminators  to  include  a  new 
Automatic  Drying  Oven  for  flash¬ 
drying  on  high-speed  web  presses. 

The  new  Herbert  Oven  delivers 
heat  from  reflector-type  heating 
units  whose  surface  temperatures 
are  1400®  F.  Oven  heat  is  adjust¬ 
able  within  a  350°  differential. 
Thermostatic  control  automatical¬ 
ly  maintains  desired  temperatures 
to  within  a  few  degrees. 

Danger  of  scorching  or  weaken¬ 
ing  the  web  is  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  because  the  Oven's  design 
provides  for  automatically  moving 
the  heating  units  away  from  the 
web  and  opening  the  vent  doors 
when  the  press  is  stopped.  This 
permits  immediate  heat  escape 
from  the  Oven.  Accumulated 
fumes  are  collected  and  are  drawn 
off  by  an  exhaust  system  at  the 
end  of  the  Oven. 


speed  at  which  the  vent  doors 
open  and  close  is  fully  adjustable. 
There  is  no  drain  put  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  air  supply  because  it  is  only 
used  when  actuating  the  mecha¬ 
nism. 

The  Herbert  Oven  uses  no 
springs,  gears  or  shafts.  All  heat¬ 
ing  elements  are  steel  encased  to 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  their 
oxidation  or  damage.  Either  AC 
or  DC  can  be  used.  All  patents  are 
pending. 


Friday  Will  Manage 
Blaldiford  Metals 


Millard  J.  Friday,  Sr.,  succeed¬ 
ed  Robert  L.  Kielich  as  head  of 
the  E.  W.  Blatchford  BraiKh  of 
National  Lead 


Waller  levsen  Dies 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 


2032  Clybourn  Ave  ,  Chicago  14 


Walter  J.  Levsen,  56,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Evening  Telegram  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment,  died  recently  in  a  Dav¬ 
enport  (la.)  hospital. 


Positive  mechanical  linkage  with 
adjustable  connections  controls  the 
operation  of  the  vent  doors  and 
heaters,  eliminating  many  of  the 
complicated  mechanisms  which 
cause  operating  difficulties.  The 
Oven’s  physical  shape  and  size  per¬ 
mits  installation  in  spaces  where 
drying  length  is  confined. 

Power  for  automatic  control  of 
the  Oven’s  operation  is  obtained 
from  any  available  compressed  air 
supply.  A  solenoid  valve  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  press  motor  control  cir¬ 
cuit  regulates  the  admission  of  air 
to  the  pneumatic  system.  The 


Co.,  effective 
May  1."  Albert 
J.  Monaco  will 
assist  in  manag¬ 
ing  the  branch’s 
sales. 

"m  r .  Kielich, 
who  is  retir- 
ing,  joined  the 
Blatchford  or¬ 
gan  i  z  a  tion  in 
1908  and  has 
been  an  out-  Friday 
standing  figure  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Friday  started  work  with 
Blatchford  in  October,  1920,  and 
has  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
sales  and  servicing  of  Blatchford 
type  metals  in  eastern  markets. 
Mr,  Monaco  has  specialized  in 
Blatchford  “Honeycomb”  Base 
and  accessories  during  the  28 
years  he  has  been  with  the  branch. 

The  Blatchford  Branch  is  ap¬ 
proaching  its  100th  anniversary. 
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.«»»  HeatsI  iipaiBloii 
ilHcwipapen  projtds  (onliiue 

Dfinffifl  hV  Offftfil  Continuation  of  the  rehabili 

rillllVU  Wf  VIIJVI  proKram  of  Hearst  Consc 


Continuation  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  of  Hearst  Consoli-  | 
Four  dailies  and  57  non-daily  dated  Publications,  Inc.,  is  an- 
newspapers  published  by  photo-  nounced  in  the  | 

offset  are  named  in  a  two-article  organization’s  an- 
serics  in  Modern  Lithography  report, 

magazine  for  April  and  May.  Completed  in 

The  dailies  treated  in  the  re-  the  preceding 
port  by  Dick  RaUiff  are  the  Ope-  year  were  the 
lousas  (La.)  Daily  World,  pro-  color  printing 
duced  on  a  one-unit  Webendorfer  plant  of  Ameri- 
web-perfecting  press;  Yale  Daily  con  Weekly  and 
News  of  Yale  University  at  New  Comic  Weekly- 
Haven,  Conn.,  using  a  sheet-fed  Puck  in  Chicago 
offset  press;  Sonora  (Calif.)  Daily;  and  the  new  pro-  , 

and  Independence  (Mo.)  Daily  duction  annex  w  i 

News,  using  a  one-unit  Weben-  building  of  the  Messina 

dorfer  web-perfecting  press.  Chicago  Herald- American. 

Both  the  Opelousas  World  and  Major  changes  in  the  San  Fran- 
the  Independence  News  set  type  in  cico  Examiner’s  press  room  build- 
the  conventional  manner  on  lead  '"8  accommodate  new  press 
slugs;  the  Yale  paper  and  the  So-  “"‘t*  un^r  way. 
nora  Daily  use  cold-type  methods.  Presses  of  the  discontinued 
The  World  began  its  offset  career  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  are  being 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1939.  up  at  the  San  Francisco  Call- 

Double-Pagc  Sheets  .  .  ....  . 

^  .  The  rehabilitation  program  be- 

Noting  that  the  Sonora  Daily  is  jjyg  years  ago,  when  the  Cor- 
less  than  regular  tabloid  size,  the  poration’s  annual  report  an- 
wnter  of  the  article  points  out  that  nounced  that  1946  contractual  ar- 
thc  most  popular  page  size  is  rangements  aggregated  $8,826,848. 
about  11x17  inches,  because  this  ^ec.  31,  1946,  a  total  of  $12,- 
size  can  be  printed  two  up  on  the  994^000  had  been  set  aside  for 
popular  17x22  sheet-fed  press.  The  jijpiant  rehabilitation, 
only  conventional  eight-column  Henry  Messina  is  the  newly 
offret  pai^r,  Mr.  ^\bff  reported,  appointed  mechanical  superintend- 
ts  the  Mebane  {N.  C.)  Journal.  qJ  Ijjg  Angeles  Evening 

Its  pubUshers  buy  newsprint  in  Herald-Express.  Mr.  Messina, 
large  double-page  sheets,  fold  it  to  yy^h  many  years  in  the  mechani- 
single-page  size,  run  the  folded  gj,|  departments  of  newspapers  in 
sheet  through  the  press  (Multi-  Louis,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
lith  2066)  for  the  first  one-page  Kansas  City  and  New  York,  was, 
signature,  call  it  page  2.  Then  they  since  1947,  vicepresident  and 
change  the  plate,  turn  the  folded  member  of  the  management  corn- 
sheets  over  and  run  them  through  mittee  with  the  National  Rotary 
for  their  second  one-page  signa-  Press  of  Canton  and  Akron,  O. 
hire,  call  it  page  9. 

Then  they  turn  the  sheets  inside  'Dirlr'  CIahaw  DaISpac 
out,  by  hand,  and  the  process  is  I/IIR  JIUlIvi  Kviliv# 
repeated.  The  paper  has  a  cir-  r.  a.  “Dick”  Stoney,  back  shop 
culation  of  approximately  1,800  veteran,  retired  April  18  after 
and  runs  10  pages  each  issue.  more  than  50  years  with  the  Brit- 
In  his  survey  of  the  field,  cov-  ish  Columbian  in  New  West¬ 
ering  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Rat-  minster.  A.  R.  Roy  McDonald, 
liff  found  that  27  offset  papers  new  foreman,  becomes  senior  em- 
had  suspended  and  five  converted  ploye  at  the  Columbian  with  43 
to  letterpress.  years  of  service. 

ilhens  Messenger  ^^7 

Acquires  Goss  Press  '(i/tUL 

The  Athens  (O.)  Messenger  is 
nearing  completion  of  a  new  press 
room  addition  to  its  building,  pre-  ^  / 

paratory  to  installing  a  Goss  octu- 
-I.  -.1.  j  ui  e  ij  s»df»tr  Tbat'i 

pie  press  with  double  folders  Domical  war  to  u 

which  it  has  purchased  from  the  •  •  •  i“5l 

\r  I  X  ,  ap  7oar  lornit. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tbej  are  neoM 

Tennessean. 

Having  outgrown  its  24-page  money,  and  pe^ 

Goss  Unitube,  installed  new  in  ^  “ 

1935,  the  Messenger  found  it  ( 
could  not  accommodate  additional 
press  equipment  in  its  45  foot  by 
90  foot  three-story  publishing 

building,  and  has  had  designed  a 
three-story  addition  25  feet  wide. 
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WHAT  DO 
THEY/5fe&7;6YOU 

Jnat  a  minor  maehanlealVl 
cadfetr  Tbat'a  an  oneco-  ' 
Domical  way  to  look  at  it.  No  * 

.  .  .  not  Jnat  Iramea  to  lock 
ap  your  torma. 
liiey  are  neoeaaary  aoenrate 
eoolpment.  Correct  ebaaea 
mean  aarinc  of  time,  of 
money,  and  perfect  mate.  Aak 
any  mechanical  engineer. 


Get  a  good  run  for 
your  metal  money... 

buy  Blatchford 


.A 


When  you  put  your  good  money  into  metal,  be 
sure  you  get  a  good  run  for  it . . .  both  ways  — 
in  quality  and  quantity. 

Buy  Blatchford  . . .  made  to  make  good  impres¬ 
sions,  whether  you  print  a  few  repro  proofs  on 
coated  or  run  newsprint  by  the  mile. 

Blatchford  Metal  contains  the  stuff  of  which 
good  type,  slugs  and  plates  are  made— clean  lead, 
tin  and  antimony  —  alloyed  with  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  worth  of  metal-handling  know-how. 

In  the  composing  machine  or  the  plate-caster, 
Blatchford  melts  smoothly,  flows  freely,  molds 
true  to  the  mat  or  matrix. 

On  the  press,  Blatchford  has  the  guts  to  stand 
the  grind  of  long  runs,  to  turn  out  page  after 
page,  sheet  after  sheet,  of  clean,  crisp  printing. 

Blatchford  Metal  is  made  in  compositions  to 
precisely  fit  all  casting  machines  —  single  type, 
slug  or  plate. 

Buy  Blatchford  —  it  gives  you  good  runs  for 
your  money. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY -Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis;  New  Y ork:  E.  VF.  Blatchford  Co.;  New  England: 
National  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Paci^c  Coast:  Morris 
P.  Kirk  &  Son,  Inc.,  Lot  Angeles. 


Blatchford 

is  the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal . . . 
and  for  ^'Honeycomb”  base. 


18  More  Reels,  Tensions  and 
Electro -Tab  Autopasters . . . 

:  F 
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When  this  WOOD  equipment  is  installed 
at  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and  Tinies,and 
the  Atlanta  (Georgia)  Journal  anil  Constitu¬ 
tion,  it  will  mean  a  sharp  reduction  in  their 
pressroom  down-time  .  .  .  and  a  substantial 
increase  in  their  daily  production. 

For  any  newspaper  wanting  similar  bene¬ 
fits,  this  full  speed  web  splicing  equipment 
represents  the  best  investment ! 

Complete  with  brush  arm,  knife  and  timing 
device,  the  Electro-Tab  Autopaster  can  quick¬ 
ly  and  inexpensively  be  installed  on  the  sub¬ 
structure  of  any  press,  over  any  make  reel. 


Electro-Tab  Autopaster 
applied  to  old  type  reel 
without  alteration  or  ad¬ 
dition  to  reel. 


HOUt 

twnOM 


Kosentent* 
Spu  Death 


Electro-Tab’s  speed-up  device  ...  a  rubber 
covered  wheel  .  .  .  brings  speed  of  new 
paper  roll  up  to  web  speed.  Timing  device 
holds  both  speeds  in  exact  balance  until 
splice  is  made. 


WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  WOOD  OFFICES  FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATIOH 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


^lackston^^ 


You  . . .  and  your  retailer 


Retail  advertisers,  like  the  New  England  appliance  dealer  who 
ran  the  above  ad,  And  it  pays  them  to  feature  their  popular 
brands. 

The  popular  items  are  the  familiar  items — familiar  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  because  of  steady,  consistent  advertising.  They’re  the 
retailer’s  fastest  moving  merchandise  ...  his  money-makers. 

Naturally,  he’ll  point  them  up  in  his  own  newspaper  advertising 
.  .  .  his  strong,  effective  New  England  newspaper  advertising. 

Your  advertising  and  your  retailer’s  local  promotion  should 
work  hand  in  glove — only  then  will  you  get  the  full  value  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

Your  New  England  retailer  is  a  great  believer  in  his  local  news¬ 
paper — for  news  value  and  advertising  effectiveness.  To  get 
complete  dealer  cooperation  and  maximum  advertising  reader- 
ship  use  these  great  New  England  newspapers. 


SeU  New  England  with  Newspapers 


MAINE  —  Baagor  Daily  Naw 
(M). 

VERMONT  —  Barr*  Timas  (E) 
Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Bur¬ 
lington  Fra*  Pr*ss  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  Boston 
6lob*  (MBE),  Boston  Globa 
(S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  BMtM  Racord  B 
Amarican  (MBE),  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advartisar  (S),  Brockton 
EnMrprisa  B  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyaanto 
(E).  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawt 
Ie).  Fitchburg  S*ntln*l  (E), 
Gardner  Naws  (E),  Havarhili 
Gazatt*  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla- 
TrIbun*  (MBE),  Lynn  Itam  (E). 
Naw  Badfwd  Stingy  Stang- 
ard-TImas  (S),  Naw  Radford 
Standard-TImas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  PHts- 
Rald  Barkshir*  bgl*  (E),  Taun¬ 
ton  Gaxatt*  (E),  VVaftham 
Naws  Tribun*  (Ej,  WorcasW 
Talagram  and  Evaning  Ga- 
latt*  (MBE),  Worcastar  Sun¬ 
day  Talagram  (S). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchas- 
tar  Union  Laadar  and  Naw 
Hampshir*  Sunday  Naws 
(M.EBS). 

RHODE  ISLAND  —  Wast  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulla- 
tln  (E),  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MG 
E),  Brutol  Kass  JE),  DanMry 
News-TImas  (c),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Harford  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E). 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (MB 
E),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E), 
Naw  Haven  Register  (EBS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwidi 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MBE), 
Torrington  Register  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Rapublican  B  Amarican 
(MBE),  Watarbury  RapubHcan 
(MBS). 
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E.  Christy  Erk  in  the  American. 
The  one-liners  have  been  so  pop¬ 
ular  with  readers  that  Mr.  Erk 
has  nioved  the  “Papa  Waterbury 
Says”  feature  to  the  top  of  bis 
“Sphere  and  Stratosphere”  col¬ 
umn. 

Readers  have  been  inquiring  of 
Mr.  Erk  as  to  the  identity  of 
Papa  Waterbury.  But  the  colum- 
East  St.  Louis,  111. — Reuben  L.  of  a  new  Dallas  Crime  Commis-  has  been  dodging  the  answer. 
Yelvington,  a  reporter  of  the  East  sion.  Tp  intimates,  he  admits  that  he 

St.  Louis  Journal,  was  slugged  by  Mr.  McCormick,  president  of  himself  is  Papa  Waterbury. 
a  gang  lieutenant,  Edward  J.  the  new  Press  Club  of  Dallas,  is  “Papa  Waterbury  is  the  biggest 
(Baldy)  O’Hare,  here  May  5.  The  a  crisp-talking,  52-year-old  news-  thing  that  I’ve  had  in  years," 
incident  occurred  as  police,  around  paperman  who  has  been  writing  says  Mr.  Erk.  (He  began  column- 
Kentucky  Derby  time,  were  look-  about  underworld  activities  for  writing  30  years  ago).  He  re- 
ing  for  a  sneak  race  wire  outlet  at  over  20  years.  ceives  many  contributions  for  the 

the  Paddock  Tavern.  No  evidence  His  exploits  have  included  un-  epigrammatic  paragraph  every 
of  law  violation  was  found.  covering  a  concealed  killing  within  week  from  readers  but  virtually  all 

Yelvington  and  a  Journal  pho-  the  Texas  State  Penitentiary  walls,  are  either  unusable  or  taken  from 
tographer  were  waiting  in  an  alley  leading  a  crusade  against  prison  other  sources, 
behind  the  tavern,  prepared  to  brutality  and  letting  himself  be  Besiks  writing  a  lengthy  col- 
cover  the  story  if  evidence  of  earn-  kidnapped  by  a  wanted  desperado  umn  six  times  a  week,  Mr.  Erk 
bling  was  found,  when  O’Hare  (Raymond  Hamilton)  to  get  an  does  a  five-mmute  radio  news 
came  from  a  rear  door.  Yelvine-  exclusive  interview.  summary  every  day  at  4:30  p.m., 

ton  said  O’Hare  shouted  at  him  a  15-minute  survey  of  the 

and  then  punched  him  in  the  nose.  The  Beard'  Is  Boss  f  also  handles 

^  ‘be  publicity  and  special  events 

O  Hare  IS  an  associate  in  opera-  To  ConadiTO  Troo^  j-adjo  station,  owned  by 

tion  of  the  Paddock.  He  is  a  friend  .  Ottawa— A  former  Owawa  Cir-  Republican  and  American, 
of  Frank  (Buster)  Wortman,  izen  reporter,  Gerard  William  ^  u  ..,..,1, 

whose  brother  Ted  runs  the  Pad-  Boss,  is  himself  back  in  the  news  .  f newspaper  work 
dock.  this  time  for  his  coverage  of  Cana-  ‘^ll  when  he  was  graduated 

O'Hare  waa  charged  with  as-  «"  Ihe  Korean  front.  LThireTby  thfold  l^Trerhnr,' 

sault  and  battery  on  Yelvington’s  .  He  is  with  the  Canadi^  trwps  as  a  stenographer  to 

complaint  and  released  on  $300  m  Korea  for  the  Canadian  Press  dictation  of  AP  news  over 

bond  for  appearance  in  a  justice  of  which  took  him  from  London  Haven  and 

the  peace  court  May  12.  late  in  1950  for  the  assignment,  general  news  He  had 

In  January,  1949,  O’Hare  struck  He  sailed  with  the  Prince  Patricias  ^  two-year  average  of  98V4 
a  Journal  photographer  in  the  last  November,  trained  with  them  shorthand 
East  St.  Louis  police  station.  at  Pusan  and  in  February  moved  jhe  Democrat  ir 

with  them  into  front-line  opera-  1917 'to  serve  with  the  Army  Med- 
neporter  Inspires  tions.  a-  •  ,  .  •  ical  Corps  and  after  returning 

Dallas  Crime  Board  unofficial  entertmn-  France  he  went  back  to  the 

Dallas  —  Harry  McCormick  officer,  rumor-spiker,  father  heal 

police  reporter  for  the  Dallas  shopping  service  dir««-  besides  writing 

Morning  News,  recently  extended  messing  officer  for  the  jj^jjy  columns,  “Day  by  Day’ 

his  beat  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  .  on  the  editorial  page  and  “Tal 

Texas.  rs  10  move  imo  ^  orchestra  conductor  — he  when  he  became  managing  editor 

His  rennrtinir  ufa«  f-roriitoH  n/ith  found  and  conductcd  an  When  the  Republican  and  th< 

maVoHnC^c/in  orchestra.  He  is  a  biblio-  American  opened  WBRY  in  1934 

^  and  linguist.  Mr.  Erk  was  hired  to  write  radic 

investicatincr  cnmfnittpJ^Al«r»  his  beard  columns  for  both  papers  and  U 

IS®  V-  r  ‘bat  his  colleagues  usuaUy  speak,  publicize  the  station 

oal  cHme'  ^  n"  m  liberation  His  principal  hobby  is  collect 

hiof  1943,  they  pinned  him  to  the  ing  china  elejhants-most  of  then 

ber  of  cities  guided  the  organizing  before  aifts  fmm  rP.Hprs 


WounJ  Ok  eir 


Nose  Close  to  News 
Feels  Mobster's  Fist 


‘Papa  Waterbury'  Writes 
Epigrams,  Collects  Elephant 

Waterbury,  Conn. — “War  is  a 
general  nuisance;  take  a  look  at 
the  generals.  .  .  .’  “When  a  woman 
I  depart-  bas  her  face  lifted,  it  takes  a  load 
ts  at  Cal-  off  her  mind.” 
have  de-  Papa  Waterbury  has  quoted 
for  their  these  and  other  epigrams  since 
February  in  the  daily  column  of 


Building  Strength  for  the  Free  World 

Highlights  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)* 
for  1950... fl  year  of  record  activity 


Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  is  an  American  cor¬ 
poration  which  has,  in  varying  degrees,  investments  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  technical  knowledge  in  a  large  number  of  operating 
oil  companies,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  in  1950, 
these  companies: 


ago  .  .  .  Opened  a  new  1,100-mile  pipeline 
system  from  Alberta  to  Lake  Superior,  to  carry 
crude  oil  toward  the  major  ^Canadian  refineries 
and  markets. 

IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 


Drilled  over  a  thousand  new  wells,  with  an 
unusually  high  proportion  of  producers  .  .  . 
Improved  and  expanded  refineries  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  . . .  Completed 
a  new  continuous  wax-making  plant  at 

Bayonne,  N.  J _ _  Added  370  miles  to  Texas 

crude  oil  pipeline  systems  .  .  .  Started  doubling 
the  capacity  of  a  products  pipeline  across 
Pennsylvania  .  . .  Let  contracts  to  increase  by 
85%  the  capacity  of  a  pipeline  from  Baton 
Rouge  to  the  Southeastern  states  ...  At 
government  request,  re-activated  two  govern¬ 
ment-owned  Butyl  rqbber  plants;  also  continued 
operating  two  others  which  have  been  producing 
constantly  since  1943  .  .  .  Invested  over  20 
million  dollars  in  laboratory  research  for  new 
and  improved  processes  and  products. 


IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Proposed  a  plan  which  ended  gasoline  rationing 
in  England  .  . .  Went  ahead  of  schedule  in 
construction  of  a  new  refinery  at  Fawley, 
England,  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe  .  .  . 
Expanded,  improved  or  started  construction  of 
refineries  in  Norway,  Belgium,  West  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  .  .  .  Opened  many  new 
service  stations,  which  served  not  only  local 
motorists,  but  some  18,000  American  tourists  . . . 
Supplied  28%  more  fuel  oil  than  a  year  ago, 
to  meet  needs  for  industrial  expansion  . .  . 

Met  the  greatest  demand  for  asphalt  for  new 
road  building  ever  experienced  in  these  areas. 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


Stepped  up  oil  production  substantially  in  Saudi 
Arabia  .  .  .  Opened  the  vitally  important 
Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  system  from  oil  fields 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  .  .  . 
over  1,000  miles  of  30-  and  31 -inch  pipe  . . . 
Started  construction  of  a  large-diameter 
pipeline  extending  550  miles  from  Iraq  to  the 
Mediterranean. 


IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


Expanded  production  of  crude  oil  in  Indonesia 
and  explored  for  oil  in  Papua  . . .  Increased 
output  of  refineries  in  Australia,  Sumatra,  Japan. 


IN  CANADV 


Produced  nearly  50%  more  oil  than  a  year 
ago  .  .  .  Made  new  oil  and  gas  discoveries  in 
Ontario  and  Alberta  .  .  .  Operated  nine 
refineries  at  14%  greater  output  than  a  year 


STANDARD  OIL  COM 


Set  a  new  production  record  in  Venezuela, 
second  largest  oil-producing  country  in  the 
world  . . .  Operated  the  big  Aruba  refinery  in  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  at  a  higher  rate  than 
ever  before  ...  Met  sharply  increased  call  for 
products  throughout  the  continent,  to  support 
the  vigorous  post-war  development. 


IN  OCEAN  TRANSPORT 


Received  the  last  4  of  12  super-tankers  ordered 
two  years  ago  .  .  .  Ordered  6  more  new 
tankers  .  . .  Operated  an  ocean-going  tanker 
fleet  of  1 17  vessels,  totaling  over  2  million 
deadweight  tons. 


IN  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 


Continued  the  same  favorable  labor  relation¬ 
ships  that  have  prevailed  for  more  than  three 
decades,  with  no  strikes  in  domestic  operations. 


The  year  ended  . . .  the  job  goes  on.  In  1950,  for  the  first 
time,  world  use  of  oil  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  passed  10 
million  barrels  a  day.  For  comparison,  it  was  just  over  7 
million  in  1945,  the  peak  war  year. 

This  is  significant  to  free  people  everywhere.  Oil  supplies  in 
today’s  world  are  closely  linked  to  living  standards  and 
national  strength. 

It  seems  clear  that  more  and  more  the  world  will  look  to  oil  to 
help  keep  it  free  and  progressive.  More  and  more  it  becomes 
clear,  in  meeting  that  need,  that  the  American-developed 
business  process  of  risk  and  result ...  of  competition  spurring 
corporate  ingenuity  and  responsibility  ...  is  a  strong  and 
flexible  system  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  people. 


*  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  the  full  report  to  anyone  wishing 
it.  Write  Room  1626,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 

Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  and  Consolidated  Affiliates 


Total  income  from  sales, 
services,  dividends  and 
interest  ..$3,1 98,266,000 

Net  income . . .  $408,223,000 
or  $13.48  per  share 

Dividends  ...  $  1 5 1 ,028,000 
or  $5.00  per  share 

Taxes  paid  . . .  $276,000,000 


Taxes  collected  for  gov¬ 
ernments  . .  $294,749,000 
Wages  and  other  employ¬ 
ment  costs.  .$548,205,000 
Spent  for  new  plants  and 
facilities  ...$295,132,000 
Number  of  stockholder- 

owners  . 222,000 

Number  of 

employees . 116,000 


PANY  (NEW  JERSEY) 


AND  AFFILIATED  COMPANIES 
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'Government  Action 

continued  from  page  11 


whose  facilities  have  already  been 
depreciated. 

8.  Small  publishers  should  con¬ 
sider  joint  ventures  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newsprint  which  will 
assure  them  a  continuing  supply. 

9.  Canada  should  expand  its 
production — “The  committee  is  in 
no  way  hostile  to  the  interests  »f 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.” 

10.  That  federal  agencies  pro¬ 
mote  studies  in  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tutes  for  making  newsprint,  such 
as  hardwood,  bagasse,  wheat 
straw,  and  deinked  paper. 

Reiterated  was  the  suggestion 
for  legislative  action  to  require 
that  all  foreign  corporations  doing 
business  in  the  United  States  reg¬ 
ister  in  this  country,  maintain 
-copies  of  all  business  records  and 
accept  process  here,  and  hold 
themselves  to  SEC  regulations  as 
a  condition  of  doing  business  in 
the  United  States. 

Theory  on  Price  Level 

Evidence  in  previous  hearings, 
the  Senate  report  said,  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  convincing  that  news¬ 
print  prices  were  set  by  collusive 
agreement  between  the  mills. 

“It  is  surprising  to  find,”  the 
report  stated,  “that  the  established 
mill  prices  of  newsprint  have 
generally  been  lower  than  would 
have  been  reached  in  a  free  mar¬ 
ket.  The  obvious  inference  seems 
to  be  that  the  price  has  been 
maintained  at  a  level  just  low 
-enough  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
attracting  new  capital  into  the 
field  and  thus  increasing  the 
available  productive  capacity. 

“If  this  has  been  the  purpose, 
it  has  been  successful  as  both 
'Canada  and  the  United  States  are 
producing  at  full  capacity,  and 
there  is  still  an  unsatisfied  de¬ 
mand  for  more  newsprint.” 

After  weighing  all  the  evidence 
in  a  score  of  investigations,  the 
Senate  committee  concluded: 
“The  outlook  for  newsprint  is  for 
relatively  little  change  in  the 
present  situation  without  Govern¬ 
ment  action.” 

The  Senate  report  makes  more 
•  exhaustive  suggestions  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  supply  and  distribution 
problem  than  the  House  commit¬ 
tee  advanced,  but  it  was  careful 
to  catalogue  them  as  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  ideas  arising  out  of  earlier 
newsprint  hearings. 

One  of  the  suggestions,  attrib- 
'.uted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  (O’Ma¬ 
honey  Committee),  is:  “Impose  a 
tax  on  advertising,  possibly  with 
an  exemption  for  small  news¬ 
papers.” 

Probably  linked  to  that 
thought,  and  not  directly  traced  to 
any  earlier  inquiry,  was  the  propo¬ 
sition: 

“Limit  or  eliminate  the  deduc¬ 
tibility  of  advertising  expenditures 
for  tax  purposes.  (Possibly  require 
such  expenditures  to  be  capital¬ 
ized  or  similarly  treated.)” 


The  Senate  group  agreed  that 
a  wealth  of  information  has  been 
placed  in  the  record  but  said  the 
range  and  complexity  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  such  that  con¬ 
clusions  should  not  be  attempted 
without  the  benefit  of  further 
hearings  —  confined,  however,  to 
these  propositions: 

1.  How  can  we  insure  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
available  newsprint  supplies 
among  all  consumers? 

2.  How  can  we  secure  a  greater 
domestic  production  of  news¬ 
print? 

3.  What  are  the  practical  pos¬ 
sibilities  through  scientific  re¬ 
search  of  utilizing  new  materials, 
equipment  and  techniques,  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  and  elim¬ 
inating  some  of  the  present  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  industrial  process 
of  newsprint  production? 

4.  What  are  the  terms  of  a 

long-range  program,  based  upon 
the  policy  of  conservation  and 
utilization  of  the  natural  resour¬ 
ces  supporting  this  industry  that 
will  prevent  the  perennial  recur¬ 
rence  of  a  newsprint  crisis  in  the 
future?  i 

‘Supplies  for  a  Free  Press’ 

The  Senate  committee  gave  its 
preliminary  report  the  arresting 
title,  “Supplies  for  a  Free  Press.” 
Tracing  the  history  of  print  paper 
problems  back  to  1774,  the  report 
facetiously  agreed  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  shortage  has  been 
the  consumption  of  paper  to  pub¬ 
lish  reports  on  the  shortage. 

Drawing  upon  earlier  investi¬ 
gations,  the  committee  declared 
the  principal  sufferers  from  lack 
of  paper  to  be  the  smaller  publi¬ 
cations,  and  the  religious  and  ra¬ 
cial  groups.  It  was  agreed  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  newspaper 
has  gone  out  of  existence  for 
want  of  paper,  but  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  such  lack  has  hastened 
the  demise  of  some. 

The  report  selects  from  past 
studies,  statistics  on  the  number 
and  size  of  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  to  describe 
the  relatively  small  tonnage  of 
paper  used  by  the  low-circulation 
papers,  and  the  classical  illustra¬ 
tion  is  used:  The  New  York 
Times  for  one  Sunday  edition 
takes  enough  paper  to  fill  the 
needs  of  a  small  daily  for  three 
years. 

Advertising  and  circulation  in¬ 
creases  were  given  as  the  reasons 
for  increased  paper  consumption: 
large  dailies  boosted  circulation 
15%  and  advertising  volume  over 
60%  from  1945  to  1950;  number 
of  pages  increased  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  27  on  weekdays  and  83  on 
Sundays  to  34  and  107,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  committee  concluded  that 
advertising  increase  has  been  the 
outstanding  cause  of  greater  con¬ 
sumption  and  it  quoted  the  pres¬ 
ident  “of  the  largest  paper  com¬ 
pany”  that  “if  advertising  fell  off 
five  or  ten  per  cent  we  would 
have  newsprint  coming  out  of  our 
ears.” 


The  committee  dismissed  sug¬ 
gestion  that  television  will  attract 
sufficient  advertising  to  make  a 
dent  in  newsprint  consumption, 
by  reminding  that  radio  did  not 
have  that  effect.  A  shortage  of 
essential  sulphur  was  mentioned 
as  a  matter  inviting  more  immed¬ 
iate  attention,  working  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  —  to  cut  paper 
tonnage. 

Difficulty  of  Financing 

While  recognizing  the  potentials 
for  increased  production  in  Alas¬ 
ka  and  in  the  Southland,  the 
committee  pointed  up  this  prob¬ 
lem: 

“The  difficulty  is  principally 
one  of  financing.  The  industry  is 
unwilling  to  finance  competition 
to  itself;  large  publishers  are  get¬ 
ting  the  bulk  of  the  present  pro¬ 
duction  and  therefore  are  not 
generally  sufficiently  dissatisfied 
to  be  willing  to  spend  the  money 
necessary  for  new  mills;  and  the 
small  publishers  simply  do  not 
have  the  capital  necessary  to  un¬ 
dertake  such  an  enterprise.” 

Furthermore,  the  committee  re¬ 
port  finds,  there  is  no  readiness  of 
capital  to  enter  the  field  in  com¬ 
petition  with  plants  built  _  at  a 
much  lesser  cost.  Federal  con¬ 
struction,  aids,  or  subsidies  was 
proposed  to  fill  the  investment  gap. 

Among  its  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  that  the  government  im¬ 
port  and  warehouse  stocks  of 
newsprint  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  to  publishers 
with  special  attention  to  the 
smaller  publishers. 

Sounding  like  a  proposal  for 
newspaper  subsidy  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation:  “Give  direct  help  to 
small  newspapers,  either  based 
upon  their  status  as  newspapers  or 
as  small  corporations  generally.” 


Coosa  Mill  Profit 

continued  from  page  11 

The  mill  turned  out  82,355  tons 
of  newsprint  and  56,307  tons  of 
bleached  pulp  in  the  year  and  it 
is  now  operating  at  rated  ca¬ 
pacity  of  100,000  tons  a  year. 
Additional  equipment  is  being 
brought  into  production. 

Net  sales  totalled  $13,876,876 
and  the  cost  of  goods  sold  was 
$11,184,932.  Selling,  administra¬ 
tive  and  general  expenses  were 
$661,882  and  income  taxes  were 
figured  at  $638,792. 

The  earned  surplus  of  $857,022 
is  not  available  for  dividends,  the 
report  stated,  because  of  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  bond  inden¬ 
ture.  Interest  on  4%  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  due  in  1968  was 
$560,000. 

With  an  average  of  857  em¬ 
ployes,  the  mill  payroll  amounted 
to  $3,236,714.  At  present,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  there  are  901  employes 
— 736  hourly  workers  and  165  on 
salary,  with  an  average  monthly 
payroll  of  $280,000. 

Except  for  a  drain  by  the  mili¬ 
tary,  the  mill  has  had  a  steady 
group  of  workers.  This  is  attrib¬ 


uted  largely  to  a  weil-rounded 
employe  benefit  program.  The 
company’s  president,  Edward  L 
Norton,  is  on  leave  of  absence 
to  serve  as  a  governor  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board. 

l.ung-'lcrm  Contracts 
The  company  owns  outright  or 
controls  the  cutting  rights  on 
270,495  acres  of  timberland.  In 
1950  the  mill  used  225,155  cords 
of  wood.  Under  company  super¬ 
vision.  1,370,000  trees  have  been 
planted. 

On  the  subject  of  business  out¬ 
look,  the  report  stated:  “Our 
rated  newsprint  production  is  sold 
on  long-term  contracts  to  publish¬ 
ers  who  are  stockholders  in  the 
company.  It  appears  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint  from  this 
group  in  1951  will  exceed  supply. 
Consequently,  we  anticipate  no 
problem  in  disposing  of  all  ton¬ 
nage  which  may  be  produced  in 
excess  of  our  commitments.” 

In  recognition  of  the  investment 
by  newspaper  publishers,  the 
Coosa  River  board  of  13  includes 
Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord,  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.; 
Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Dinning- 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post- 
Herald;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  and  John  F. 
Tims,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  States. 

There  are  360.000  shares  out¬ 
standing  of  capital  stock  ($50  par 
value)  of  an  authorized  issue  of 
450,000  shares.  Net  earnings  were 
equal  to  $2.38  per  share,  after  al¬ 
lowing  $1,697,300  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  depletion. 

Courage,  Faith  and  Capital 
Following  efforts  by  a  citizens 
committee  to  find  peacetime  util¬ 
ization  for  war  plants  that  cost 
$200,000,000,  Coosa  River  News¬ 
print  Co.  was  organized  March  18. 
1946.  It  was  a  little  less  than  20 
months  from  the  time  ground  was 
broken  on  April  16,  1948,  until 
the  first  commercial  production  of 
pulp;  and  exactly  21  months  until 
the  first  paper  was  produced. 

A  Board  resolution  by  Director 
Thomas  W.  Martin,  contained  in 
the  annual  report,  pays  particular 
tribute  “to  Kimberly-Clark,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  others  who 
had  the  courage  and  faith  and 
the  willingness  to  put  up  venture 
capital  to  see  the  job  through,  and 
to  the  American  spirit  of  private 
initiative  which  has  enabled  the 
cold  remains  of  costly  war  plants 
to  hum  again  in  the  more  satis¬ 
fying  prc^uction  of  peacetitnc 
goods  and  services. 

“It  is  the  story  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the’lpng  cherished  dreams 
of  newspaper  publishers  and  cit¬ 
izens  of  Alabama  and  elsewhere; 
of  cooperation  among  many 
groups.” 

The  report  follows  by  a  few 
weeks  the  statement  of  the  other 
publisher-financed  mill  at  Lufkin, 
Tex.  —  Southland  Mills,  Inc. — 
showing  a  record  of  earnings  for 
10  consecutive  years  after  a  small 
loss  in  its  first  year. 
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F  the  talking  movie  mu/e 

SOO/VOS  OFf^/ 


’’Freedom— and  defense  for  freedom— is 
everybody’s  business,  including  mine.  Take 
this  Month-of-May  Defense  Bond  Drive  for 
instance.  About  500,000  newspaper  boys  all 
over  the  country  are  working  like  mules  on 
the  door-to-door  campaign  that  is  reaching 
25  million  homes  through  the  efforts  of 
about  700  daily  newspapers.  That’s  quite  a 
drive,  and  I’m  mighty  proud  to  be  part  of 
it.  As  official  mascot  for  the  carrier  boys. 
I’m  touring  the  nation  to  encourage  these 
fine  lads,  and  don’t  mind  working  my  shoes 
off  for  so  worthy  a  cause.  I  sure  want  to 
thank  the  newspapers  of  the  nation  for  the 
chance  to  help  them  in  this 
patriotic  undertaking.” 


"International  Circulation  Managers  Association  is  happy 
to  have  FRANCIS  as  the  official  mascot  for  the  National 
Nev/spaper  Boy  Defense  Bond  Pledge  campaign.  He 
will  be  a  big  help  in  letting  the  public  know  the  job 
the  newspaper  carriers  are  doing  for  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  the  first  Defense  Bond  Sales  Promotional 
campaign  in  the  national  emergency." 

Jere  Healy,  President 

International  Circulation 
Managers  Association 
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As  anyone  who  reads  the  daily  newspapers  knows, 
railroads  have  been  the  primary  target  in  the  Korean 
War.  American  railroads,  by  their  own  admission*, 
would  also  constitute  a  primary  target  should  we  be 
bombed.  Why,  then,  do  we  close  our  eyes  to  these 
important  facts.’ 


^  The  highly  vulnenhle  railroad  industry— important 
though  it  is — has  been  provided  with  the  only  major 
material  allocation  to  date. 


2  The  Trucking  Industry— which  moved  more  tonnage 
in  I9S0  than  all  other  forms  of  transportation  com* 
bined — has  still  to  be  recognized. 


The  Trucking  Industry  can’t  be  bombed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  because  it  doesn’t  move  over  fixed  road  beds. 
Because  it  isn’t  concentrated.  Because  it  is  instanta¬ 
neously  mobile! 


Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  Trucking  Industry's 
allocation  of  production  and  maintenance  materials 
is  still  zero!  ' 


Is  this  fair  play  for  the  American  people?  Does  this 
make  sense? 


The  2»£  u'tfy  to  protect  our  own  best 
interests  is  to  give  materials  priority  to 
the  No.  1  carrier  offering  the  greatest  pro- 
teaion  in  time  of  National  Emergency- 


Motor  Transport! 


TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


National  Defense  Committee 

1000  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
DAVE  BECK,  Chakman 

♦American  Railway  Car  Institute  advertisement,  TIME  Magazine,  April  30,  1951 
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Pulitzer  Awards 

continued  from  page  7 

The  other  Chicago  Daily  News 
winner  in  this  group  was  Keyes 
Beech,  38,  who  has  spent  most  of 
the  last  eight  years  in  the  Pacific 
area.  As  a  Marine  combat  corre¬ 
spondent,  he  was  the  first  reporter 
to  reach  the  now  famous  Mount 
Suribachi  when  the  Marines  land¬ 
ed  on  Iwo  Jima. 

Mr.  Beech,  an  alumnus  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  and 
the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin’s  Washington  bureau,  is  the  co¬ 
author  of  two  books. 

2  AP  Winners 

Two  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Korea  —  Reiman 
Morin  and  Don  Whitehead — won 
prizes. 

Mr.  Morin,  43,  after  working 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Shang¬ 
hai  Evening  Post  and  Los  Angeles 
Post-Record,  entered  the  AP  serv¬ 
ice  in  1934.  He  became  chief  of 
the  Tokyo  bureau  in  1937  and  was 
interned  by  the  Japanese  at  Saigon, 
Indochina,  in  1941.  Repatriated  the 
next  year,  he  went  right  back  to- 
the  wars,  being  assigned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  North  Africa.  India.  Egypt 
and  Italy. 

The  veteran  writer  became  Paris 
bureau  chief  in  1945  and  chief  of 
bureau  in  Washington  two  years 
later.  Mr.  Morin  was  appointed 
General  Executive  in  1949. 

5  Assault  Landings 
Mr.  Whitehead,  43,  joined  the 
AP  in  Memphis  in  1935.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  entire  African  campaign 
in  World  War  II,  made  five  am¬ 
phibious  assault  landings,  and  re¬ 
ported  the  war  from  Sicily,  Italy. 
France,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Germany.  He  landed  with  Allied 
forces  on  the  Normandy  beaches 
on  D.  Day  and  entered  Paris  be¬ 
fore  it  was  fully  liberated. 

For  his  World  War  II  reporting, 
the  University  of  Kentucky  award¬ 
ed  him  an  honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Laws  and  he  was  one  of  19 
correspondents  on  whom  the  Army 
conferred  the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

2  HT  Winners 

The  other  two  winners  in  this 
group  are  both  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  They  are 
Marguerite  Higgins  and  Homer 
Bigart.  A  Pulitzer  for  international 
correspondence  had  been  won  by 
Mr.  Bigart  in  1946. 

Miss  Higgins  —  Maggie  to  the 
GTs  in  the  front  lines — is  a  glam¬ 
orous  figure  in  a  ballroom  and  a 
bold  one  on  the  battlefield. 

The  beautiful  and  brave  report¬ 
er  was  born  in  Hong  Kong,  went 
to  school  in  France  and  England, 
the  University  of  California  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Columbia  University.  She 
joined  the  HT  city  staff  in  1942 
and  then  went  to  the  paper’s  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  bureaus  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  Allied  advance  into 
Austria. 

In  the  postwar  years  Mjss  Higr 


gins  headed  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
Berlin  bureau.  When  the  war  start¬ 
ed  in  Korea,  she  moved  swiftly 
from  the  HT  bureau  in  Tokyo  to 
the  battlefront,  where  she  became 
an  almost  legendary  figure. 

Mac  Lauds  Mag 

When  the  Army  ousted  her  from 
Korea,  Gen.  MacArthur  reinstated 
her  and  cabled  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une:  “Marguerite  Higgins  is  held 
in  highest  esteem  by  everyone.” 

Mr.  Bigart,  44,  widely  known 
as  a  “reporter’s  reporter,”  began 
as  the  Herald  Tribune’s  head  night 
copyboy  and  then  went  on  general 
assignment.  In  the  last  war  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  fighting  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  and  became  known  to  fellow 
correspondents  as  “C  a  n  n  o  n’s 
Mouth  Bigart.”  He  moved  to  the 
Pacific  and  reported  the  Leyte, 
Iwo  and  Okinawa  campaigns  and 
filed  from  Tokyo  and  Hiroshima. 
He  covered  land  and  sea  phases 
of  the  Philippines  struggle. 

After  that  war,  he  wrote  from 
Israel,  Greece,  Yugoslavia  and 
Hungary  and  then  moved  on  to 
his  newspaper’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  His  story  on  the  fall  of  Tae¬ 
jon  was  regarded  as  a  newspaper 
classic. 

Editorial  Writing 

The  Editorial  Writing  prize  was 
awarded  to  William  H.  Fitzpatrick, 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States,  for  two  series  of  editorials 
on  “Government  By  Treaty,”  in 
which  he  analyzed  the  constitution¬ 
al  questions  involved  in  ratification 
by  the  U.  S.  of  the  Genocide  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  Covenant  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  which  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  submitted  to  all  members 
for  endorsement. 

The  editor’s  study  of  the  treaty 
power  and  its  possible  effect  upon 
the  Constitution  began  more  than 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  43,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  New  Orleans  Item 
and  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
became  city  editor  of  the  States 
in  1940,  managing  editor  the  next 
year  and  editor  in  1945,  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  lieutenant-commander  in  the 
Navy. 

Cartoons 

The  Cartoons  award  was  given 
Reginald  W.  (Reg)  Manning,  46, 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Arizona  Republic.  The  winning 
drawing  was  called  “Hats”  and 
depicted  in  two  sections  silk  top¬ 
pers  of  diplomats  on  a  rack  and  n 
bullet-pierced  helmet  on  a  cross 
in  a  military  cemetery  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Manning  began  work  with 
the  Republic  in  1926  and  in  1948 
the  McNaught  Syndicate  took  over 
distribution  of  his  drawings,  now 
appearing  in  102  papers  in  36 
states  and  in  Canada  and  Italy. 

News  Photography 

The  News  Photography  prize 
was  won  by  Max  Desfor,  37,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  for  his  heart-grip¬ 
ping  picture  of  Korean  refugees 
clinging  to  the  remnants  of  a 
bridge  as  they  fled  from  onrush- 
ing  Communists. 


Sulzberger  Krock 

Singular  Mention 

Mr.  Desfor  joined  the  AP  in 
New  York  in  1933  and  later 
worked  in  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  he  won  prizes  in 
the  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  exhibits.  In 
1945,  he  was  assigned  in  Guam 
as  coordinator  of  the  wartime  still 
picture  pool  and  he  was  with  the 
Marines  on  Okinawa.  After  the 
war,  he  worked  in  India  and  in 
Rome. 

In  addition  to  picture  coverage, 
Mr.  Desfor  has  filed  many  news 
dispatches. 

Special  Citation 

A  Special  Citation  was  awarded 
Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  chief  foreign 
correspondent.  New  York  Times, 
for  his  interview  with  Archbishop 
Stepinatz  in  a  prison  cell  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Mr.  Sulzberger,  38,  former¬ 
ly  wrote  for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  United  Press,  London  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard  and  joined  the  Times 
in  1939  as  a  correspondent  in  the 
Balkans. 

Krock  Honored 

In  announcing  that  there  was 
no  award  for  reporting  on  national 
affairs,  it  was  stated  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  had  been 
adopted: 

“Resolved,  that  the  Advisory 
Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  as  a 
policy  does  not  make  any  award 
to  an  individual  member  of  the 
Board,  and  whereas,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  instance  of  National  Reporting 
in  1950  was  the  achievement  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Krock  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  obtaining  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Be  it 
resolved  that  the  Board  make  no 
award  in  the  National  Reporting 
category.” 

Mr.  Krock,  65,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times,  won 
Pulitzer  Prizes  in  1935  and  1938. 
He  began  as  a  police  reporter  for 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald,  be¬ 
came  a  night  editor  of  the  AP 
there  and,  at  the  age  of  24,  was 
made  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Louisville  Times  and  the 
Courier-Journal.  Before  he  was 
30,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
both  papers. 

In  1923,  Mr.  Krock  joined  the 
New  York  World  as  Assistant  to 
the  Publisher  and  he  went  to  the 
Times  as  a  member  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  board  in  1927  and  in  1931  be¬ 
came  that  newspaper’s  Washington 
correspondent. 

Individual  winners  will  be  given 
$500  and  certificates.  The  news¬ 
papers  winning  the  Meritorious 
Service  Awards  will  be  given  gold 
medals  costing  $500. 


McKelwoy  Gets  I 
Pollard's  Place  I 
On  Prize  Board  I 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  editol 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  £ve.| 
ning  Star,  has  been  elected  to  thcl 
Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzeij 
Prizes,  succeeding  Harold  S.  Pol  l 
lard  of  the  New  York  World-Tek\ 
gram  and  Sun.  I 

The  anouncement  was  made  by  I 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  Cob  I 
umbia  University’s  Gradual  I 
School  of  Journalism,  secretary  of  I 
the  Board.  Mr.  McKelway  winl 
serve  the  usual  term  of  four  yean,  I 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  president  and  I 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  I 
Post-Dispatch,  and  Arthur  Krock  I 
of  the  New  York  Times  have  been  I 
re-elected  to  four-year  terms.  I 

Dean  Ackerman  pointed  out  I 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  McKelway  I 
establishes  a  “family  tie”  —  the  I 
second  —  among  board  memben,  I 
past  and  present.  Mr.  Kelway’s  I 
uncle,  St.  Clair  McKelway,  editor-  I 
in-chief  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  I 
Eagle  from  1884-1915  was  the  I 
first  secretary  of  the  Pulitzer  I 
Board.  Mr.  Pulitzer  is  the  son  of  I 
the  founder  of  the  Prizes  and  the  I 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  I 
Journalism  —  the  late  Joseph  I 
Pulitzer.  I 

Dean  Ackerman  said  that  the  I 
Board  has  also  voted  to  delete  I 
the  words  “the  most”  In  the  Pub-  I 
lie  Service  category  of  the  Prizes.  I 
The  requirements  thus  will  read  I 
as  follows:  “For  disinterested  and  I 
meritorious  public  service  rendered  I 
by  a  United  States  newspaper,  pub-  I 
lished  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  I 
once  a  week,  during  the  year,  a  I 
gold  medal.”  I 

Another  action  by  the  Board,  I 
Dean  Ackerman  disclosed  was  the  I 
adoption  of  a  resolution  which  I 
would  permit  the  appointment  of  I 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  “formula”  for  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  tenure  of  the  Board’s  mem¬ 
bers.  The  resolution  said  that  “it 
is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that 
some  formula  for  the  limitation  of 
tenure  of  its  members  be  devised." 

Ex-Rcporter  Winners 

Former  newspaper  people  won 
some  of  the  prizes  in  the  field  of 
letters. 

Margaret  L.  Coit,  who  won  the 
Biography  prize  for  her  “John  C. 
Calhoun:  American  Portrait,”  has 
worked  on  assignment  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette  and  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle. 

Conrad  Richter,  who  won  the 
Fiction  Prize  for  “The  Town,”  has 
been  a  correspondent  for  Philadel¬ 
phia  dailies,  editor  of  a  weekly  at 
19,  and  has  reported  on  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  and  Pittsburgh  papers. 

Carl  Sandburg,  who  won  the 
Poetry  Prize,  with  his  “Complete 
Poems,”  formerly  was  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  Stockholm  correspondent  for 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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An  Invitation  to  Every  American 
Who  Has  an  Idea  for 
a  Better  Petroleum  Product 


To  encourage  progress,  The 
Sinclair  Plan  will  open  the  doors 
of  the  company’s  great  petroleum 
laboratories  to  the  best  ideas  of 
inventors  everywhere. 

INVENTIVE  Americans  are  often  ham¬ 
strung  today.  Not  because  of  any  lack 
of  ideas,  but  b^ause  of  a  need  for  large 
and  expensive  facilities  to  find  out  if  and 
how  their  ideas  work. 

This  was  no  obstacle  in  our  earlier  days. 
With  nothing  but  his  own  hands  and  a 
few  dollars,  Henry  Ford  proved  that  he 
could  build  an  automobile  that  ran.  Eli 
Whitney  built  his  cotton  gin  in  a  barnyard 
with  homemade  tools — and  it  worked. 

In  contrast,  the  first  pair  of  nylon 
stockings  took  ten  years  of  research  time 
and  570,000,000. 

Today,  science  and  invention  have 
become  so  complex  that  a  man  with  an 
idea  for  a  better  product  often  needs  the 
assistance  of  an  army  of  specialists  and 
millions  worth  of  equipment  to  prove  his 
idea  has  commercial  value. 


Within  the  petroleum  field.  The  Sinclair 
Plan  now  offers  to  provide  that  assistance. 

The  Sinclair  Plan 

Under  this  Plan,  Sinclair  is  opening  up  its 
great  research  laboratories  at  Harvey, 
Illinois,  to  independent  inventors  who 
have  sufficiently  good  ideas  for  better 
petroleum  products. 

Sinclair  Research  Laboratories  have 
nine  modem  buildings  equipped  to  handle 
every  phase  of  petroleum  research.  These 
laboratories  were  built  with  an  eye  to  the 
future,  and  their  potential  capacity  is 
larger  than  is  required  for  current  work. 
This  capacity  will  be  made  available  for 
developing  the  best  ideas  of  outside 
inventors. 

If  you  have  an  idea  for  a  better  petro¬ 
leum  product  or  for  a  new  application  of 
a  petroleum  product,  you  are  invited  to 
submit  it  to  the  Sinclair  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  with  the  provision  that  each  idea 
must  first  be  protected,  in  your  own  in¬ 


terest,  by  a  patent  application,  or  a  patent. 

If  the  directors  of  the  laboratories  select 
your  idea  for  development,  they  will 
make,  in  most  cases,  a  very  simple  deal 
with  you:  In  return  for  the  laboratories’ 
investment  of  time,  facilities,  money  and 
personnel,  Sinclair  will  receive  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  the  idea  free  from  royalties. 
This  in  no  way  hinders  the  inventor  from 
selling  his  idea  to  other  companies  or 
from  making  any  kind  of  arrangements 
he  wishes  without  further  reference  to 
Sinclair. 

How  to  Participate 

Instmctions  on  how  and  where  to  submit 
ideas  under  The  Sinclair  Plan  are  con¬ 
tained  in  an  Inventor's  Booklet  that  is 
available  on  request.  Write  to:  Executive 
Vice-President,  Sinclair  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  for  your  copy  of  this  booklet. 
Important:  Please  do  not  send  in  any 
ideas  until  you  have  sent  for  and  received 
the  instructions. 


SINCLAIR  -A  Great  Name  in  Oil 


SINCLAIR  RESEARCH  LABORATORIESat  Harvey,  Illinois,  huvecontributed  LI  nderT  he  Sinclair  Plan,  the  available  capacity  of  these  laboratories  is  being 
many  of  today's  most  important  developments  in  the  field  of  petroleum,  turned  over  to  developing  the  promising  ideas  of  inventors  evervwhere. 
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Detroit  Times 
Bicycle  Safety 
Program  Cited 


j  2  Years  of  Research  Reg  Captures  Prize 

Gold  Modal  Crusados  Went  Into  Editorials  On  25th  Anniversary 

continued  from  page  9  New  Orleans  —  William  H.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Winning  the 
,  Fitzpatrick,  Pulitzer  prize-winning  Pulitzer  Prize  in  cartooning  ($500) 

Mr.  Reid  has  won  numerous  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States,  came  to  Reg  Manning  as  he  was 

t^ards  for  his  crime  reporting  ^  man  whose  observing  his  25th 


*  IwyrtUIl  awards  for  his  crime  reporting  ^  jjjgj,  ^hose 

Detroit  — Fifteen  awards  for  during  the  year.  He  won  rte  Long  words  speak 

achievement  in  1950  by  Detroit  University  Polk  Memorial  j^yder  than  his 

newspapermen  were  announced  distinguished  commun-  actions, 

by  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild  “Y  service.  During  World 

in  connection  with  its  Page  One  He  received  the  first  annual  By-  war  II  he  was 
Ball,  May  12.  Line  Award  of  the  Newspaper  Re-  forced  down 

Top  honors  for  individual  re-  As^ciation  of  New  York  twice  by  enemy 

porting  went  to  Margaret  Russell,  pty  jast  October  and  was  cited  gunfire  in  one 

Detroit  Times.  Honorable  men-  y  “f.  Brooklyn  Bar  Association  day  while  getting 

tion  in  this  category  went  to  Jerrv  .  distinguished  and  oiUstanding  eye-witness  ac- 
LeDonne,  United  Press.  '  Broklyn.  ^^unt  from  a  tor- 

Bud  Lanker,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Awards  and  Honors  pedo  plane  of  pitn 

scored  the  highest  honors  in  fea-  The  Society  of  Silurians,  veteran  the  U.  S.  landing 

ture  writing.  Runners-up  were  newspapermen’s  organization,  gave  on  Makin  Island 

Frank  Morris,  Times,  and  Fred  him  its  award  for  his  rackets  arti-  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

Olmsted,  Free  Press.  cles.  The  Men’s  Club  of  Temple  He  scored  a  “first”  wi 


LeDonne,  Unit^  Press. 

Bud  Lanker,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
scored  the  highest  honors  in  fea- 


Fitzpatrick  Manning 


observing  his  25th 
anniversary  as  a 
newspaperman. 

He  is  staff  ai- 
tist  for  th« 
Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic  and  his 
work  is  distribut¬ 
ed  by  McNaught 
S  y  n  d  i  c  a  te  six 
days  a  week  to 
116  papers  in  37 
states,  Mexico 
City  and  Van- 


Olmsted,  Free  Press 


1  Makin  Island  couver,  B.  C. 

the  Pacific  Ocean  area.  Born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on 

He  scored  a  “first”  with  that  Apr.  8,  1905,  he  came  to  Arizona 


Mae  Blackard,  Free  Press,  won  Beth  Elohim  gave  him  its  annual  story.  The  Associated  Press  wires  jn  1919,  was  graduated  from 


Phoenix  Union  High  School  in 


honors  for  her  women’s  depart-  award  and  declared  he  had  made  carried  it  back  home.  Phoenix  Union  High  School  in 

ment  features.  “a  never-to-be-forgotten  contribu-  Home  from  the  wars,  his  fight-  1924,  and  went  to  work  on  the 

First  honors  for  column  writers  tion  to  the  community.”  ing  spirit  found  an  outlet  in  the  Republic  in  1926  as  an  artist-pho- 

went  to  Andy  Wilson,  Times  ra-  The  Brooklyn  Junior  Chamber  editorial  columns  of  the  States.  tographer.  He  stayed  with  the 

dio-television  writer.  Don  Schram,  of  Commerce  designated  him  His  Pulitzer  Prize  editorials  camera  department  for  six  years 

Free  Press  state  editor,  and  Tom-  “Brooklyn’s  outstanding  young  analyzed  the  dangers  inherent  in  before  the  publisher  decided  his 


Home  from  the  wars,  his  fight-  1924,  and  went  to  work  on  the 
ing  spirit  found  an  outlet  in  the  Republic  in  1926  as  an  artist-pho- 
editorial  columns  of  the  States.  tographer.  He  stayed  with  the 
His  Pulitzer  Prize  editorials  camera  department  for  six  years 


my  Devine,  Free  Press  sports  man  of  1951”  last  February 


UN  treaties  such  as  the  proposed  cartoon  work  alone  was  sufficient 


writer,  won  honorable  mentions 
Colleetire  Effort  of  10 


The  Woman’s  Press  Club  of  Genocide  Convention  and  the  to  keep  him  on  the  payroll. 


New  York  City  gave  him  its  1950  Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  The 


award  for  newspaper  achievement,  editorials,  which  ran  last  Decern-  Wrote  Will  Rogers  Tribute 
r.IuH  f.Hain  th?  and  he  won  the  17th  annual  Na-  her,  were  the  result  of  two  years  Then  as  he  was  working  up  a 

tional  Headliners  Club  journalism  of  study  by  the  editor.  reputation  as  an  artist.  Manning 


material  gave  the  public  service  ncauuacis  v.iuu 

field  award  to  the  collective  ef- 
forts  of  10  Detroit  Times  staffers  „  „  V® 

for  developing  a  bicycle  safety  Guild  of  New  York  pr 
program.  Tte  10  were  Lou  a  Page  One  award  for 
Arkles,  Henry  Cantin,  Al  Leader- 


tional  Headliners  Club  journalism  of  study  by  the  editor.  repuiauon  as  an  arusi,  xvianuiug 

contest.  He  first  learned  of  the  hidden  alnriost  overnight  became  a  better 

Last  month  the  Newspaper  danger  in  the  proposed  Covenant  writer  than  many  good  reporters. 
Guild  of  New  York  presented  him  through  several  articles  printed  in  To  many  one  of  his  best  cartoons 
a  Page  One  award  for  meritorious  the  Journal  of  the  American  Bar  wasn  t  really  a  cartcwn.  It  was  a 


work  in  journalism. 

Born  in  Manhattan  36  years 


Association. 


short  memorial  to  Will  Rogers  and 


Subscribing  to  the  publication,  was  published  the  day  after  the 


man,  Fred  Schultze,  Walter  Ste-  .«^taiuiauan  jo  years  ru  u.e  puun.awv,.., 

vpn^nn  Rav  finilM  Tnm  KWnp  ^8®’  Bcid  was  brought  up  in  he  followed  closely  the  work  of  tamea  numorisi  was  Kiiiea.  me 
venson,  isay  uuiies,  lom  J«k.ieene,  _ editorial  cartoon  in  words  was 


Harold’  A™w  *Marea*r^S  RusseB  Brooklyn  and  attended  Brooklyn  the  association’s  Committee  on 

and  Bob  Madigan  ^  schools.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Peace  and  Law  through  the  United  He  Would  Have  Said 


-  ,  ...  .  the  Eagle  staff  for  15  years,  ever  Nations. 

In  tne  public  service  tKld,  a  sjnee  he  presented  himself  to  a  The  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  Versatile,  his  accomplishments 
runner-up  was  Robert  Goldman,  managing  editor  with  the  assur-  he  declared,  “contains  so  many  re-  are  many.  He  has  published  two 

former  Lree  Press  reporter  and  strictions,  exceptions  and  limita-  books,  a  “Cartoon  Guide  of  Ari- 

now  assistant  managing  editor  of  reporter  in  Brooklyn.”  tions  that  these  rights  are  trans-  zona”  and  “What  Kinda  Cactus 

ra^e  magMine.  Manaeine  Editor  Praised  muted  from  the  bright  coinage  of  Izzat,”  which  have  sold  over  150,- 

to"'  Fr«  vZ  A  few  S  wa,  libarty  .o  .he_f»ol-s  gold  of  dicta-  000.  copie,.  Hi,  pen  ha,  pu, 

J.  IV,  seaiiajjuau,  ricc  ricss  torial  statism.  designs  on  textiles.  He  has  created 

music  critic.  named  a  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  u:.  c_-i  .1 _ .u-  a„- 

Share  Ad  Art  Honors  newspa^r  v 

J  .  J  the  Citation  of  Merit 

The  Times  advertising  art  de-  Union 

partment  won  the  commercial  thA  off. 


torial  statism.”  designs  on  textiles.  He  has  created 

DwIoa  »i,a  AA,„o,»o,wAw  ..,oo  1"  hls  final  editorial  in  the  prize-  badges  and  patches  for  the  Ari- 

Share  Ad  Art  Honors  ^  ^  ^  P winning  series.  Fitzpatrick  stated  zona  Highway  Patrol,  Christmas 

The  Times  advertising  art  de-  ^en’s  Union  flatly:  cards  and  postcards.  Only  recently 

partment  won  the  commercial  Speakers  at  the  affair  included  “This  newspaper  is  opposed  to  he  painted  murals  for  the  Phoenix 
award  for  attractive  covers  on  ad-  bounty  Judge  Samuel  S.  Leibo-  government  by  treaty.  This  news-  Press  Club, 

yertising  promotions.  For  drawing-  District  Attorney  Miles  F.  paper  is  opposed  to  ratification  of  ■ 

McDonald,  Senator  Alexander  the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  ■  t? 

departnwnt  and  F.  S.  Nixon,  Free  ^jjgy  Wisconsin  and  Spruille  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  be-  Dean  MarVin  FoVOrS 
Press  art  director,  shared  honors,  graden,  chairman  of  the  New  cause  it  believes  them  to  be  dan-  Women  in  loumalism 

In  the  nhatoffranhic  awards.  oprniiQ  to  niir  lihertie^  and  free-  * 


Press  art  director,  shared  honors. 


In  the  photographic  awards,  York  City  Anti-Crime  Committee,  gerous  to  our  liberties  and  free-  ' 

Howard  Shirkey,  of  the  Times,  Thomas  N  Schroth  assistant  doms.”  Topeka  —  Faculty  members  of 

was  given  double  honors  for  a  managing  editor  of  the  ’Eagle,  ac-  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  42  years  old,  William  Allen  White  &hwl 
courtrooin  and  a  baseball  specta-  cepted  the  citation.  He  paid  trib-  a  native  of  New  Orleans.  His  en-  Journalism  and  Public  Infor- 
tor  shot.  The  photo  feature  award  ute  to  Managing  Editor  Robert  M.  tire  newspaper  career  has  also  conducted  ^n  insti  u  e 

went  to  Roy  Bash,  of  the  Times.  Orannis  and  Ed  Reid.  been  here  He  started  reporting  ^omen  of  the  Press  for  the 

Honorable  mentions  in  the  news  Among  the  guests  of  honor  was  with  the  Item  in  1929.  In  1935  ®  women  p  i  . 

photo  section  went  to  Steve  Sin-  Edwin  B.  Wilson,  the  Eagle’s  ex-  he  switched  over  to  the  Times-  Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  said 


tay,  of  the  Times,  and  Tony  ecutive  editor. 

Spina,  of  the  Free  Press.  Other  ■ 

photo  honorable  mentions  were  _  ■  u  e  • 

won  by  Jerry  Heiman,  Free  Press,  Copyng’ht  Suit 


Picayune  and  five  years  later  be- 


Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  said 
that  women’s  role  in  journalism  is 


came  city  editor  of  the  States,  important  “because  they  are  able 
later  becoming  managing  editor  fo  think  of  general  problems  in 


and  Times  photographers  Jack 
Winer  and  Frank  Lyerla. 


and  then  editor. 


Concord,  N.  H. — The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  has  filed  a  copyright 


personal  terms  better  than  men 
writers.” 

Women  do  much  better  than 
men  on  certain  types  of  stories, 


-  - - -  rosr  nas  nicu  a  copyrigni  n  enn  -----  - 

Charles  Manos,  Free  Press  re-  suit  against  Publisher  William  Loeb  DOyS  ai  rOny  men  on  certain  types  of  stories, 

porter,  won  a  top  award  for  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Buffalo — George  Erb  Jr.,  cir-  especially  those  involving  human 

staffers  of  less  than  three  years’  Leader  in  Federal  Court  here,  culation  manager  of  the  Buffalo  interest,  the  dean  said, 
experience.  Marguerite  Riley,  charging  that  the  newspaper  did  Evening  News,  was  host  April  28  Miss  Frances  Grinstead  sug- 
Free  Press  society  editor,  and  not  comply  fully  with  requirements  to  3,500  carrier  boys  and  their  gested  that  women  reporters  could 
Spina  won  a  special  award  for  a  in  reprinting  the  article,  “God  helpers  from  throughout  Western  sell  many  stories  from  their  regu- 
full-page  presentation  of  Detroit’s  Saved  My  Life,”  as  a  serial  in  New  York  at  their  annual  party  lar  beats  to  magazines  and  to 
1950  deb  of  the  year.  January.  given  by  the  News.  metropolitan  newspapers. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  COAL 


A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


COAL  RESEARCH  PLANS  FOR  FUTURE. 

Coal  men  recently  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  review  and  plan  further  the  work  of  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Research,  Inc.,  which  is  sponsored  by  leaders  in  the  industry.  BCR  work 
has  led  to  greater  mine  safety,  better  coal  preparation,  more  efficient  mining  machinery, 
and  better  utilization.  BCR  also  looks  to  the  future— to  a  practical  synthetic  fuels  industry 
—new  products  through  coal  chemistry— and  the  revolutionary  coal-power  gas  turbine. 

Coal  men  predict  that  newly  planned  research  will  mean  not  only  still  greater  produc¬ 
tivity  and  better  coal,  but  also  wider  and  more  efficient  use  of  coal  in  the  future. 

BRITISH  EXPERTS  STUDY  AMERICAN  COAL  MINING  METHODS. 

Sixteen  British  coal  mining  experts  were  recently  in  this  country  to  study  American  coal 
production— to  see  how,  on  a  man-for-man  basis,  the  average  American  miner  is  able  to 
out-produce  the  average  British  miner  by  5  to  1.  American  coal  producers  showed  them 
how  the  most  highly  developed  modem  mining  machines  and  the  stimulus  of  free  com¬ 
petition  have  made  our  coal  industry  the  most  productive  in  the  world. 

SAFETY  PAYS -INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  LOWERED! 

The  coal  mines’  safety  record  of  1950  was  the  best  in  history.  It  brought  tangible  benefits 
to  management  as  well  as  the  miners.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  estimates  that,  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  decrease  of  accidents,  coal  industrial  insurance  premiums  will  be  lowered 
this  year  by  more  than  4%.  Labor  and  management,  working  together,  have  both  gained 
.  .  .  because  coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania— as  in  other  states— is  safer  than  ever  before. 

*<COAL  RUSH”  BY  INDUSTRY. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  major  American  industries  are  now  staging  a  virtual 
“coal  rush.”  Electric  utilities,  and  plant  after  plant  in  such  industries  as  food,  soap  and 
chemicals,  are  converting  100%  to  coal  for  their  power.  Industry  is,  as  the  Times  article 
puts  it,  “waking  up  to  conditions.”  There  is  no  fear  of  coal  rationing.  The  highly  mech¬ 
anized  American  coal  industry  is  now  at  its  highest  level  of  productive  efficiency— up  30% 
in  10  years.  The  nation  is  assured  of  a  dependable  and  plentiful  supply  of  its  basic  fuel 
—bituminous  coal. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE  / 

A  D«partin*nt  of  Nationol  Coal  Aiiociotlon 
320  Sowthorn  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal  i 

industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 
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New  Orleans  Case 

continued  from  page  10 


R.  C.  Doane,  an  official  of  the 
sales  company,  were  present. 

They  decided  to  reorganize 
the  Item  and  the  IP  officials  of¬ 
fered  it  to  Mr,  Nicholson  who 
concurred  in  the  plan  to  abandon 
the  Sunday  Item  when  informed 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  confirmed  that  the 
paper  company  held  the  common 
stock  of  the  Item  as  collateral  on 
a  $400,000  loan  to  Mr.  Nicholson 
and  that  there  was  an  agreement 
to  keep  the  Sunday  Item  “discon¬ 
tinued  for  10  years”  from  July, 

1941. 

Mr.  Kramer  asked  if  Interna¬ 
tional’s  efforts  to  renew  its  news¬ 
print  contract  with  the  Times- 
Ticayune  met  with  success. 

“Yes,”  the  witness  stated.  The 
new  contract  was  obtained  in 
August,  1941,  to  start  in  January. 

1942. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  insisted  “the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Item  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  connection  with  the 
newsprint  contract.” 

Mr.  Hurlbut  told  the  court  that 
in  a  conversation  with  Leonard  K. 
Nicholson  he  had  offered  to  turn 
over  the  Item  to  him,  but  the 
Times-Picayune  publisher  said  “he 
did  not  want  a  monopoly.  He 
wanted  a  healthy  competitor.” 

“Didn’t  he  say  he  didn’t  want  a 
Sunday  monopoly?” 

“I  don’t  think  he  differentiated.” 
On  cross-examination,  the  wit¬ 
ness  brought  out  that  after  the 
Item  passed  out  of  his  hands,  the 
Item  started  a  Sunday  paper. 
Financial  Arrangements 
Government  Attorney  George 
E.  Leonard  asked  Ralph  Nichol¬ 
son  to  relate  the  circumstances  of 
his  purchase  of  the  Item  in  1941. 

“What  were  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangements?” 

“Basically,  the  Jefferson  Stan¬ 
dard  Life  Insurance  Co.  was  to 
exchange  a  $500,000  bond  issue 
for  a  first  mortgage.  Col.  Thom¬ 
son  was  to  receive  a  second  mort¬ 
gage  for  $400,000.  I  put  up  $400,- 
000  in  cash  for  the  purchase  of 
the  common  stock  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  which  was  the  purchase 
price.  I  received  the  money  from 
the  International  Paper  Co.  to  buy 
the  stock  and  the  same  day  I  ac¬ 
quired  the  stock  I  gave  it  to  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  paper  company 
as  collateral  for  the  loan.” 

“Did  you  receive  a  letter  from 
International  concerning  the  terms 
of  the  loan?” 

“Yes,  from  Hurlbut,  summariz¬ 
ing  the  agreement.” 

“Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  let¬ 
ter?” 

“No.” 

“What  became  of  itT’ 

“I  destroyed  it,  along  with  many 
other  papers  and  documents  con¬ 
cerning  my  ownership  of  the  Item. 
They  served  no  useful  purpose  af¬ 
ter  the  sale  of  the  paper.” 

Asked  whether  he  had  con¬ 


curred  in  the  decision  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  Sunday  Item,  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son  replied  that  his  answer  that  he 
would  take  the  proposition  on  the 
terms  proposed  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  concurrence,  although  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  expression 
more  nearly  appropriate  would  be 
that  he  acquiesced. 

“Was  the  agreement  between 
you  and  International  ever  put  in 
the  form  of  a  contract?” 

“No,  it  wasn’t.” 

Item  Profits 

Defense  Counsel  Wilson  took 
over  the  witness  and  introduced 
his  affidavit  on  Item  profits  after 
charges  and  including  interest  and 
depreciation,  but  not  including  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

1942— $13,586;  1943— $1 14,054; 
1944— $345,144;  1945— $284,846; 
1946— $171,453;  1947— $201,626; 
1948— $150,140. 

When  he  sold  the  Item  to  the 
Stern  interests  in  1949,  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son  stated,  he  received  $1,000.- 
000,  of  which  $900,000  was  in 
cash  and  $100,000  in  a  note  which 
has  not  yet  been  entirely  liquidat¬ 
ed.  He  said  he  paid  International 
$400,000,  leaving  a  profit  for  him¬ 
self  of  $600,000. 

On  redirect  examination  Mr. 
Leonard  asked  the  witness  if  at 
the  time  he  decided  to  sell  the 
Item  to  the  Stern  Interests,  he 
informed  them  of  the  stipulation 
against  publishing  a  Sunday  paper 
for  10  years. 

“Yes.” 

“Did  you  explain  that  you  had 
a  written  contract?” 

“I  explained  that  it  was  part  of 
the  hard  and  fast  arrangement  in¬ 
serted  by  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.” 

TTie  government  then  started  a 
parade  of  news  vendor  witnesses 
to  support  its  contention  that  the 
defendants  had  sought  to  coerce 
and  intimidate  paper  sellers  into 
refusing  to  handle  the  Sunday 
Item  when  it  first  appeared  in 
early  1950. 

Vendor  Tells  of  Pressure 

A  typical  witness  was  Philip 
Maechling.  He  said  he  had  been 
selling  papers  as  •  an  independent 
vendor  for  six  years  and  that  he 
had  sold  the  Times-Picayune,  the 
States  and  the  Item. 

Mr.  Maechling  said  “a  Mr. 
Jung”  of  the  States  approached 
him  shortly  before  the  Sunday 
Item  began  appearing  and  “asked 
me  if  I  was  going  to  handle  the 
Sunday  Item.” 

“I  told  him  I  was  going  to  sell 
any  papers  I  could — that  I  had  my 
family  to  look  out  for.”  •* 

The  witness  said  a  newspaper 
wholesaler  at  a  later  date  informed 
him  that  if  he  handled  the  Item  he 
couldn’t  sell  the  States. 

“They  took  the  States  away 
from  me  the  following  Monday 
morning,”  Mr.  Maechling  testi¬ 
fied. 

He  added  that  after  a  lapse  of 
three  months  he  got  the  States 
and  the  Times-Picayune  back 
again. 


Mr.  Kramer  said  he  intended 
to  discuss  with  Item  officials  “the 
question  of  whether  they  publish 
a  Sunday  newspaper  or  a  Saturday 
newspaper.” 

The  government  also  called 
several  executives  of  the  T-P  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  to  describe  the  joint 
operation  of  the  papers  and  the 
bookkeeping  procedures  in  appor¬ 
tioning  costs,  etc. 

During  examination  of  some 
Item  officials  Defense  Attorney 
Phelps  touched  off  an  argument 
over  whether  the  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Sunday  editions  is 
a  factor  in  the  issue  over  the  unit 
plan  of  the  Times-Picayune  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Kramer  said  the  defense 
had  brought  out  arguments  that 
the  weekday  Item  may  have  lost 
business  to  the  Sunday  edition. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  show  that 
the  Item  has  no  part  in  soliciting 
business  for  the  American  Weekly 
and  that  the  American  Weekly  is 
not  a  financially  profitable  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  Item. 

Judge  Christenberry  comment¬ 
ed;  “If  you  testify  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  is  unprofitable,  that 
is  nobody’s  fault  but  their  own.” 

Frank  Leeming,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Item,  testified  that 
some  advertising  listed  in  Media 
Records  as  general  advertising  ac¬ 
tually  was  billed  at  the  retail  dis¬ 
play  rate. 

Space  Buyer’s  Testimony 
Typical  line  of  testimony  by  ad¬ 
vertising  space  buyers  was  that  of 
James  Short  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co. 

Government  Attorney  Baddin 
J.  Raschid  asked: 

“When  did  you  start  using  the 
States?” 

“Approximately  in  1950.” 

“When  you  placed  these  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  States,  did  you  wish 
to  use  the  States?” 

“Not  particularly.” 

“Why  are  you  using  it?” 
“Because  of  the  forced  combi¬ 
nation  rate.” 

Defense  Attorney  Ashton  Phelps 
took  the  witness  for  cross-exami¬ 
nation. 

“Isn’t  it  a  fact,  that  while  there 
are  a  number  of  other  factors  in 
placing  advertising,  the  milline 
rate  is  the  basic  factor?” 

“It  is  an  important  yardstick.” 
“Isnf  it  the  first  one  consid¬ 
ered?” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  say  so.” 

“What  you  are  buying  primarily 
is  readers  and  circulation,  isn’t  it?” 
“Yes.” 

“And  isn’t  it  a  definite  advantage 
to  a  publisher  to  be  able  to  offer 
a  low  milline  rate?” 

“That  is  right.” 

“Frequently,  advertisers  will  se¬ 
lect  their  media  on  the  basis  of  a 
low  milline  rate?” 

“That  happens.” 

“Is  the  use  of  unit  combination 
rates  pretty  uniform  among  pub¬ 
lishers  of  morning  and  evening 
editions?” 

“I  would  say,  yes,  it  is.” 
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“And  has  it  been  in  effect  amoii{ 
some  publishers  for  a  considerable 
time?” 

“Yes,  it  has.” 

600  Stockholders 
While  J.  F.  Tims,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  T-P  Co.,  was  on  the  stand, 
the  government  introduced  the 
transcript  of  a  1944  hearing  in 
Washington  when  the  paper  sought 
a  7,800-ton  excess  newsprint  al¬ 
lotment. 

“This  is  the  transcript  of  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  Chairman  Holcomb  of 
the  WPB  appeals  board,”  Mr 
Kramer  explained.  “Holcomb  was 
my  professor  at  Harvard.” 

Judge  Christenberry  inquired: 
“Is  this  the  Holcomb  who  did  not 
know  what  kind  of  paper  they 
were  asking  for?” 

“I  believe  so,”  Mr.  Kramer 
plied,  whereupon  Mr.  Wilson  put 
in:  “He  thought  they  wanted 
wrapping  paper.” 

Mr.  Wilson  asked  Mr.  Tim^: 
“What  are  you  in  business  for?” 

“To  make  a  profit  so  we  an 
pay  dividends  to  our  more  than 
600  stockholders  and  meet  the 
weekly  payrolls  for  our  1,000  em¬ 
ployes.” 

■ 

Rochester  German 
Doily  100  Years  Old 

Rochester,  N,  Y. — ^The  Ro¬ 
chester  A  bend  post.  German-lan¬ 
guage  daily,  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary  May  4  with  a  52-page 
Anniversary  Edition. 

Rochester’s  two  Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  Times-Union,  paid 
editorial  tribute  to  the  Abendpost. 

The  Times-Union  congratulated 
the  Stoll  family  which  has  been 
active  in  publishing  and  managing 
the  paper  for  half  of  its  100  yean, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Abendpost, 
Eric  Vossmeyer,  “whose  contribu¬ 
tions  to  understanding  of  the  best 
in  liberal  German  culture  and  to 
the  cause  of  world  understanding 
have  been  notable.” 

The  Abendpost  was  founded  as 
the  Beohachter  am  Genesee,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  in  1851.  In 
1882  it  was  purchased  and  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  daily  newspaper  by 
Julius  W.  Stoll,  whose  son,  Julius 
Stoll,  is  today  president  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

■ 

Vacation  Book  Sale 
Drive  for  Third  Year 

For  the  third  year  the  New  York 
Times  will  sponsor  a  nationwide 
drive  in  bookstores  aimed  at  help¬ 
ing  booksellers  sell  more  books 
during  the  Summer. 

The  drive  will  open  May  I* 
when  the  Times  will  mail  complete 
promotion  kits  to  more  than  700 
booksellers.  As  in  past  years,  the 
theme  of  the  drive  will  be  “Good 
Books  Add  So  Much  to  a  Good 
Vacation.” 

To  encourage  local  newspaper 
tie-in  advertising,  proof  sheets  of 
the  newspaper  mats  will  be  sent  to 
advertising  managers  of  1,0M 
dailies  by  the  Retail  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
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Need  for  More  Ads 
To  Move  Products 


Chicago  —  No  prolonged  short¬ 
ages  of  consumer  goods  are  likely 
under  the  present  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  Dr.  G.  Rowland  Collins, 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
business  administration.  New  York 
University,  told  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Distribution  and  Advertising 
Forum  here  this  week. 

“Perhaps  by  1953  and  seemingly 
certainly  by  1954,”  said  Dr.  Col¬ 
lins,  “the  odds  are  that  we  will 
have  to  meet  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tributing  as  much  of  the  goods  and 
services  as  we  were  able  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  bumper  days  of  1950.” 

Outlook  for  continued  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumer  items  indicates 
need  for  continued  advertising  to 
keep  products  moving  through  dis¬ 
tribution  channels.  Dr.  Collins  as¬ 
serted.  He  assailed  proposals  to 
make  advertising  subject  to  an  ex¬ 
cise  tax.  He  urged  that  tax  laws 
be  revised  to  permit  corporations 
to  create  in  big  income  years  a 
reserve  for  future  advertising. 

Create  Consumer  Preference 
L.  E.  Oliver,  national  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  for  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  detailed  the  steps  taken  in 
establishment  of  a  typical  Sears’ 
retail  store,  from  selection  of  the 
site,  through  construction  and 
stocking,  and  he  pointed  out  how 
each  step  fits  into  an  integrated 
advertising  and  merchandising 
program. 

E.  B.  Weiss,  director  of  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Gray  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  urged  advertisers  to 
aim  their  copy  towacd  building 
greater  consumer  demand  to  offset 
consumer  williirgness  to  buy  one 
advertised  brand  or  another,  ac¬ 
cording  to  convenience  or  other 
uncontrollable  factors. 

Need  More  Advertisini! 

He  warned  that  self-service  in 
supermarkets  has  created  a  new 
need  for  intensive  advertising  to 
promote  “brand  loyalty.” 

“All  of  these  factors  cry  aloud 
for  more  advertising,”  he  declared. 
“Yet  the  advertising  budget  hasn’t 
even  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  volume.  It  costs  more  to  create 
consumer  demand  and  strong  con¬ 
sumer  preference  than  it  does  to 
create  merely  consumer  acceptance 
and  consumer  interest. 

“It  not  only  costs  more,  but  it 
demands  sustained  advertising — 
advertising  that  runs  continuously 
in  good  times  or  bad  times.” 

Sidney  W.  Dean.  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  de¬ 
clared  self-service  retailing  depends 
Upon  elimination  of  product  selling 
at  the  point  of  sale,  and  elimination 
of  some  customer  services.  “Some 
method  of  communication  must 
fill  the  void,”  he  said.  “Customers 
must  be  informed,  told  why  the 
gMds  fill  a  need.  It  is  in  this  area 
that  advertising  must  play  its  role.” 


Advertising  copywriters  face 
their  sternest  challenge  and  greatest 
opportunity,  said  A.  E.  Aveyard, 
executive  vicepresident,  McFar¬ 
land,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  as  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  potentialities  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

Better  Use  of  WTilte  Space 
“The  obvious  problem,”  he  said, 

“with  which  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  confronted  is  one  of 
improvi^  the  contents  of  white  ^  COOKING? — That’s  the  question  before  the  Food  Editors’ 

space.  The  buyer  of  white  space  Conference  Committee  in  Chicago  as  plans  are  made  for  the  October 

IS  simply  buying  the  opportunity  7.12  gathering.  Left  to  right:  Joe  Guenther,  Charles  D.  Buddie,  Ken 

to  sell  at  a  profit.  If  he  goes  about  Dennett,  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.  and  W.  A.  Daniels  of  the  Chicago  Chapter, 

it  the  right  way,  he  succeeds.  If  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives, 

he  follows  the  paths  of  complacen-  _ _ _ 

%,/ai1tS:SS^  Mental  Health 


cannot  alter  that  fact. 

“When  the  chips  are  down,  it  is 
essentially  the  words  that  fill  white 
space — and  the  dramatic  presenta- 


force.” 

Stresses  Retail  Link 
Seymour  Mintz,  vicepresident. 
Admiral  Corp.,  discussed  methods 


Mental  Health 
Beat  Explained 

Topeka — Newspapers  have  the 


tion  of  those  words that  deter-  creating  an  integrated  program  duty  of  advocating  constructive 

mine  the  success  or  failure  of  ad-  product  promotion  from  draft-  programs  for  the  improvement  of 

vertising.”  *"8  board  to  home  installation.  mental  hospitals  and  other  public 

Dr.  Burleigh  Gardner,  executive  Louis  Goldblatt,  executive  vice-  institutions  in  addition  to  exposing 


director  Social  Research  Inc.  said  president  and  director  of  merchan-  “defects  and  evils,”  Albert  Deutsch, 
the  Lower-Middle  and  Upper-  dising,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  author  and  former  newspaperman. 
Lower  class  housewife  lives  in  stressed  the  need  for  cooperation  told  members  of  a  seminar  on 


the  world  of  her  home.  between  retailer  and  manufacturer 

“Come  down  to  her  own  world,”  developing  consumer  markets, 
he  urged.  “Show  her  characters  cited,  for  example,  that  lE 

and  setting  nice  but  not  too  fancy,  thor  linens,  stamj^d  goods  anc 
.  .  .  Speak  to  her  simply  and  di-  towel  (kpartment.  Cannon  towels 
rectly  in  terms  of  her  own  con-  does  3 1  %  of  this  entire  depart' 
cerns  and  interests.  Talk  to  her  nient  s  business.  It  was  the  cus 


The  Press  and  the  Mentally  Ill.” 
The  seminar  was  sponsored  by 


about  her  home  and  family."  lomer^wno  aemano« 
Henry  G.  Lhtle,  executive  vice-  towel,  he  explained, 
president.  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  _  — 


He  cited,  for  example,  that  in  the  William  Allen  White  School  of 
their  linens,  stamped  goods  and  Journalism  and  Public  Information 
towel  department.  Cannon  towels  at  the  University  of  Kansas.  Ses- 
does  31%  of  this  entire  depart-  sions  took  place  at  the  Topeka 
ment’s  business.  “It  was  the  cus-  State  hospital,  the  Menninger 
tomer  who  demanded  a  Cannon  Foundation,  and  Winter  Veterans’ 


hospital. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Deutsch, 


emphasized  the  close  alliance  of  Geor^e  FoimiCUl,  Noted  taking  part  in  a  series  Pa“- 


sales  and  advertising. 

“If  the  advertising  story  and  the 


—  ,  ^  ,  T^•  o*'  newspaper  coverage  of  the 

1  ele^YOptierr  Uies  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  in- 

Stamford,  Conn.  —  George  S.  eluded  Lucy  Freeman,  New  York 


sales  talk  both  spring  from  the  .  ^  ciuoea  i^ucy  rrwman,  /vew  xorir 

same  theme,  the  rest  of  the  job  f  Harriet  Smith  Des  Moines 

becomes  fairly  simple,”  he  said.  Register  and  Tribune; John 

1  .u  ^  „  u  J  “•  He  was  a  native  of  McCormally,  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 

Only  the  man  who  Mils  head-  Homestead,  Pa.,  and  had  lived  in  News-Herald;  Roscoe  Born,  Tope- 
stones  knows  that  he  h^  a  cus-  Chicago  for  many  years  before  ka  State  Journal;  Robert  Town- 
tomer  ^rmanently,  Earle  Ludgin  coming  here  four  years  ago.  send,  Topeka  Capital;  and  Mrs. 


asserted  in  his  talk  on  “Invest 
ment  in  Loyalty.” 

“One  tendency  in  advertising,' 


coming  here  four  years  ago.  send,  Topeka  Capital;  and  Mrs. 

Until  his  retirement  15  years  William  Colvin,  Parsons  (Kan.) 
ago,  Mr.  Fairman  worked  as  a 


“One  tendency  in  advertising,”  telegrapher  for  newspapers  and  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  general  di- 
he  said,  “is  to  change  the  selling  press  wire  services.  The  .historic  rector  of  education' 'Of  the  Men- 
theme  too  soon.  The  advertising  news  stories  he  handled  included  ninger  Foundation,  said  that  the 
message  has  got  to  be  strong,  con-  the  Homestead  strike  and  the  '‘service  Kansas  newspapers  have 
sistent,  with  plenty  of  time  to  pene-  Johnstown  flood.  performed  for  mental  health  is 

greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism.” 

Mr.  Deutsch,  who  formerly 
worked  on  PM,  and  the  New  York 
Star,  said  that  “newspapers  have 
a  greater  job  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  illness  than  just  exposing 
institutions.” 

“The  expose,  if  not  followed  up, 
is  more  harmful  than  good,”  he 
continued.  “Without  the  follow-up, 
the  expose  will  only  make  tte 
public  immune.  The  public  has  to 
be  pounded  and  pounded  .  .  .  until 
a  reaction  will  begin  to  take  hold.” 

AT  FORUM  on  distribution  and  advertising  conducted  by  the  Members  of  a  panel  agreed  that 
Chicago  Tribune:  Left  to  right — P.  C.  Fulton,  manager,  retail  ad-  In®  mental  health  iMat  is  not  liinit- 
vertising;  C.  E.  McKHtrick,  advertising  manager;  Sidney  W.  Dean,  Jr„  ed  to  mental  institutions  but  in- 
vicepresident  of  McCann-Erickson  agency;  and  W.  C.  Kurz,  manager,  eludes  the  courts,  social  welfare 
general  advertiadng.  agencies,  and  the  schools. 


AT  FORUM  on  distribution  and  advertising  conducted  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune:  Left  to  right — P.  C.  Fulton,  manager,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising;  C.  E.  McKHtrick,  advertising  manager;  Sidney  W.  Dean,  Jr„ 
viceprerident  of  McCann-Erickson  agency;  and  W.  C.  Kurz,  manager, 
general  advertising. 
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■  1  •  A.  last  year  and  his  illness  was  com- 

JUU^G  nGSCindS  U^ntltlflrD  plicated  by  a  heart  ailment. 

n  .  V 1 y  Watson,  past  national  presi- 

nOPOriGr  DCin;  ,  dent  of  sigma  Delta  Chi  (1939- 

Y  «  «  Priest,  Sr.,  80,  former  4Q)^  jjgj  chairman  of  the 

Ireri  nv  Storv  editor,  managing  editor,  Chicago  division  of  the  Medill 

1  I  drama  critic  and  editorial  writer  School  of  Journalism,  Northwest- 

Norfolk,  Va.  —  A  Norfolk  for  the  old  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  gj.jj  University,  prior  to  going  to 


Denver  Post's 
Police  Reporter 
Gets  Top  Prize 


“  *  Uiama  aiiu  tu.Lv/..a.  jjcnooi  OI  JOUmaiism,  iNormwesi-  nrNVFn _ Work  hv  ColoraitA 

Norfolk,  Va.  —  A  Norfolk  for  the  old  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  g^n  University,  prior  to  going  to  newspapermen  and  radio  worken 
County  Circuit  Court  judge  this  Herald  and  former  reporter  for  the  Denver  last  June.  He  was  national-  jurin^  ^1950  was  honored  Mav  5 
week  changed  his  mind  about  bar-  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Chicago  Rec-  ly  known  as  an  authority  on  the  j.u  announcement  of  SMO 

ring  reporters  of  the  Portsmouth  ord  and  Chicago  City  Press  Asso-  history  of  the  West  and  had  a  wide  _ri,es  in  Denver  Press  Clnh 
rva  ^  h.c  ^-iatinn  in  Qait  T  ake  Pitv  Mav  2.  _ _ pnzes  in  uenver  rress  L.1U0 


(Va.)  Star  from  his  courtroom. 
He  lifted  the  ban  Monday,  be- 


ciation,  in  Salt  l.ake  City,  May  2.  acquaintance  with  weekly  newspa-  awards 
Joseph  S.  Bateman,  61,  national  pg^  editors.  Winm 


Winner  of  the  Walden  E.  Sweet 


fore  Vernon  C  Barrett,  the  Star’s  advertising  manager  of  the  JLun-  ^  ^oKtix,  Ill.,  Mr.  news  writing  award  was  Bernard 

^urt  reporter,  had  an  opportunity  sing  (Mich.)  State-Journal  and  an  attended  Colorado  College  Beckwith,  Denver  Post  police  r^ 

to  contest  the  action  employe  of  the  newspaper  for 

graduation  was  an  in-  porter,  for  his  “all-around  repor- 

T  'Txm  structor  in  English  at  Colorado  lorial  ability  and  sleuthing  in^ 
he  ban  May  3  because  of  what  he  received  in  an  auto  accident.  May 

termed  &  misrepresentation  oi  idcls  *•  Ua  KArron  n0ti/enat%Ar  \l/rkrV  OC  •>  Cl  OA  o  /'itofl/Ml  /xn  Iki* 


termed  a  misrepresentation  of  facte  i.  He  began  newspaper  work  as  a  awarded  $100,  a  citation  on  hh 

in  the  Stars  reporting  of  a  court  Winthrop  Burr  Chamberlal  ,  ^gp^^jg^  for  the  Colorado  Springs  achievement,  and  a  souvenir  plate. 
mvesHgation  of  stolen  evidence.  83  former  editorial  director  of  the  worked  for  the  Paul  Deutschmann,  Post  staffer 

Jhc  Court  was  in  session  Monday  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Jourruil,  &  Colorado  Springs  Evening  Tele-  now  on  leave  of  absence  to  teach 
for  the  first  time  since  Judge  Oast  newpaj^r  he  served  from  1886  journalism  department  of 


for  the  first  time  since  Judge  Oast  newspaper  he  served  from  1886  _ 


imposed  the  ban.  Mr.  Barrett  was  until  his  retirement  in  1936,  at 
present,  accompanied  by  two  law-  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  recently, 
yers.  The  Star  had  decided  to  chal-  Lotus  H.  Loudon,  60,  co- 


He  was  a  journalism  instructor  the  University  of  Oregon,  won 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  1918-  the  award  for  the  “outstanding  r^ 


yers.  The  Star  had  decided  to  chal-  Lotus  H.  Loudon,  6^  co-  24,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  portorial  job  in  feature  writing” 
lenge  the  ban.  founder  of  the  /4«a/ie/m  (Calif.)  publishers’  Auxiliary  and  a  feature  His  stories  dealt  with  Denver’s 

Immediately  after  the  opening  Bulletin  and  former  publisher  of  ^jtgf  for  Western  Newspaper  slums, 
of.  Court,  however.  Judge  Oast  the  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  Union.  He  joined  the  journalism  Other  awards: 


said  his  action  appeared  “upon  April  30.  faculty  at  Medill  in  1924. 

further  reflection  to  constitute  Charles  L.  Adams,  59,  Audit  ^ 

“an  erroneous  approach  to  the  Bureau  of  Circulations’  auditor 

problem,”  but  he  criticized  the  since  1918,  in  New  York.  Fr©d  Pasley 

Star  for  having  reported  the  case  Frank  Terry  Parsons,  99,  who  p  •  (.-y  t^r  th<»  last 

asthoughit  were“some  sortof  a  was  owner  of  the  Nor/h/ieW  (Vt.)  20  years  a  feature  writer,  White 

sporting  contest  l^tween  t^  court  News  when  he  retired  in  1932  af-  ^„e- 

and  police  department.”  The  Star  terter  more  than  50  years  as  a  .u.  Ynrir  rtnilv 


had  referred  to  the  investigation  printer 


as  a  “rhubarb.” 


newspaperman, 


Worchester,  Mass.,  May  8.  Mr. 


In  lifting  his  ban.  Judge  Oast  de-  Parsons  became  famous  for  his 
dared  there  “exist  other  proper  “Horse  Editor”  column  of  wit  and 


’  Union.  He  joined  the  journalism  Other  awards: 

.  faculty  at  Medill  in  1924.  Morris  A.  Engle,  Rocky  Moun- 

■  tain  News,  for  the  best  news  pho- 

Fred  Pasley  ^iU  Peery,  Rocky  Mountain 

?  Fred  D.  Pasley,  62,  for  the  last  News,  for  the  best  feature  pho- 
}  20  years  a  feature  writer,  White  tograph. 

House  and  United  Nations  corre-  Fred  M.  Betz,  editor  and  pub- 
“  spondent  for  the  New  York  Daily  Usher  of  the  Lamar  (Colo.)  News, 
"  News,  died  May  7.  for  the  best  editorial. 

)■  XM,  Sheldon  Peterson  of  KLZ,  for 


Mr.  Pasley  was  co-chief  of  the  rcic.so.. 

United  Nations  bureau  of  the  outstanding  news  comment. 
News  until  his  death.  For  more  Jack  Castel,  Rocky  ( 


dared  there  “exist  other  proper  Horse  Editor  column  of  wit  and  ‘ ^  Jack  Castel  Rockv  Mountain 

and  adequate  legal  and  equitable  horse-sense  while  he  was  manager  News  until  his  death.  For  ^re  .  column, 

remedies”  and  the  court  “reserves  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub-  ^^an  a  year  he  wrote  the  Chicago  -  Bennett,  KLZ,  for  his  writ- 


the  future  right”  to  apply  them  in  Bean  and  there  he  became  an  early  V  ^  ^  *yP«  or  ‘wo  broadcasts  on  the  Camp 

the  furtherance  of  what  it  consid-  AP  member.  He  had  been  business  editorial  page  column  and  was  a  clrs_n  fire 

....  ».  T/\r  fnA  v-'aiavrti  iiiv. 


ers  to  be  the  public  interest. 


manager  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  crime  r^orter  for  the 


“This  court,”  said  Judge  Oast,  Herald  and  had  worked  for  the  Tribune  and  the  CB‘<^ogo  ^eroW-  pi  x-  • 

;  .if-  1—:..-  ZMocc  1  Examiner.  He  also  had  worked  for  tiectlOn  111  DaiOTll 


“is  well  acquainted  with  the  legiti-  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  o  ^  ^ 

mate  rights  of,  and  the  great  pub-  Springfield  Union  and  Manchester  the  Hew  York  "orld,  San  Fran- 
lic  service  rendered  by  the  press  (N.  H.)  Union.  Phoemx  and  Manila  news- 

..  .  .  •'  t'  l40  u/oc  tnA  aiitnr\r  /%f 


Salem,  Mass. — Myron  R. 
Hutchinson  was  elected  president 


generally,  and  the  court  would  not  -  n 

tfon^^curtTniUrsam^'^Bi  ^on  ?he  CrailSton  Jlr.‘  Pasley’s  wife,  Mrs.  Virginia  RohUd  w!  Estey  'was  dected 

other  hand  the  duty  of  accurately  Philadelphia  —  Paul  F.  Crans-  S.  Pasley,  is  a  former  Washington  treasurer  at  the  recent  annual 
or,  at  least,  honestly  reporting  the  resigned  recently  as  correspondent  for  the  Daily  News,  stockholders  meeting. 


prlxeedings’  of  a  court  would  seem 

to  be  a  corresponding  duty  on  the  May  3.  He  was  46. 


part  of  the  press.  This  obligation, 
I  am  happy  to  state,  has  been  scru- 


Mr.  Cranston  collapsed  while 
chatting  with  friends  in  the  club- 


pulously  observed  by  all  press  rep-  the  Garden  State  Park 

resentatives  having  dealings  with  iR  New  Jer^y.  He  died 

the  court — except  those  from  the  c^ebral  hemorrhage, 

newspaper  herein  above  named.”  _  Mr-.  Cramton  had  l^n  on  the 

Bulletin  staff  nearly  21  years.  He 
"  resigned  to  complete  a  historical 

MrSi  Isabella  Sheldon  novel  of  the  Northwest,  which  he 

writing  in  off  hours  for 
Dies  at  Jamestown  more  than  two  years.  He  had  ten- 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Mrs.  Isabel-  tatively  titled  it  “To  Heaven  on 
la  Marvin  Sheldon,  president  of  Horseback.” 

Newspaper  Oorp.,  Ug  created  a  number  of  features 
publishers  of  the  Jamestown  Post-  which  were  syndicated,  including 


Classified  Section 

A  Country-Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE— Conaecufive  Insertions 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Ingertiong  Line  Rate 


Journal,  died  May  7  after  an  ill-  ‘‘xhe  Masked  ! 
ness  of  three  months.  She  was  79.  en’s  Lives”  an< 
She  succeeded  her  husband,  “Private  Lives 
Ralph  C.  Sheldon,  as  president  of 
the  former  Jamestown  Morning  t*i— 

Post  on  his  death  in  1937.  In  OCOi 

1941  when  the  Post  merged  with  Denver, 


“The  Masked  Jury,”  “Other  Wom¬ 
en’s  Lives”  and  wrote  the  copy  for 


Elmo  Scott  Watson 

Denver,  Colo. — Elmo  Scott 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Instrtlona  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

S  .90 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  62  week  rates 
obtainabie  upon  application). 
Chanfo  ads  accepted  from  recog¬ 
nized  companies. 


the  Jamestown  Evening  Journal,  Watson,  59,  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
she  continued  as  president  of  the  versity  of  Denver  Journalism  De- 
new  corporation.  Mrs.  Sheldon  is  partment  and  former  editor  of  the 
survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs.  I-eo  Publisher^  Auxiliary,  died  here 
H.  Ludwig,  and  a  son,  Ralph  C.  May  5.  He  was  stricken  with  a 
Sheldon,  Jr.,  both  of  this  city.  virus  infection  of  the  blood  late 


^on^utive  insertions  briuK  best  “ron“"appircation). 

11  Chante  ads  accepted  from  recop- 
Advanre  Payment  Requested  ||  nized  companies. 
ADVEKTISINO  AOENOIES  charged  at  onr  National  Olassifled  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (Box  wording  takes  27  units) .  No  abbreviations. 
Add  16c  for  Box  service — Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  Identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy- 

DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M.  (After  Last  Mail) 
Phona  BRyoat  9-3052 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


PROSPEROUS  lows,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2010  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  lows. 
CONFIDENTIAL,  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments 
in  rood  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
■  ■  rt,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 


FOR  31  YEARS  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ri^  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  . 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
OAUFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
_ Venice,  California _ 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Middieweet  Dailies — Wieeklies 
Buy  or  sell,  write  us.  Jack  R.  Lyddon 
1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


NO  SUBSTITUTE  for  Experience — 
Publishers  and  owners  of  successful 
papers  for  17  years,  we  know  newspa¬ 
pers  and  values.  We  don’t  handle 
poor  properties.  Larry  Towe  Agency, 
1807  S.  Shore.  Holland,  Michigan. 


APPRAISERS.  BROKERS,  CONSULT¬ 
ANTS.  Thorough  service  iu  any  phase 
of  the  newspaper  business.  BAlLEY- 
KREHBIEL,  formerly  Clyde  Knox 
Agency.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications — W  anted 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  Executive, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  will  pur¬ 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
References  exchanged.  No  brokers. 
Box  838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  wants 
to  buy  profitable,  exclusive  weekly  or 
small  daily  in  thriving,  attractive  com¬ 
munity.  Thoroughly  trained  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  editorial. 
Eastern  or  north  central  states  pre¬ 
ferred  but  will  consider  right  proposi¬ 
tion  in  other  sections.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  writing  to  Box  1147,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Business  Opportuukics  Wanted 

FORMER  Publisher  with  background 
experience  in  all  departments  wants  to 
lease  solid  weekly  or  daily,  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  all  or  control.  Here 
IS  a  chance  for  a  tired  owner  to  get 
good  income  from  his  property  and 
still  get  away  from  management  prob¬ 
lems.  Ample  backing  and  excellent 
references.  Pleasant  living  and  work¬ 
ing  surroundings  more  important  than 
huge  profit.  Box  1149,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lislier. 


Caitoow— Fcatans 


The  Strategy  of  World  Peace 
UNE — 'The  United  Nations  of  Earth 
UNEL— World  Second-Language 
WRU — World  Radio  Uuiversity 
Public  Opinion  on  Public  Questions 
Indictment  and  Trial  of  Crimes 
Stimulation  of  Invention 
weekly  releases;  manuscripts;  write 
Darrin  Feature  Syndications 
1710  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Let  me  help  yon  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W. 
mjjes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
6,  California. 


Newspaper  Coansclorg 

I/)ANS  negotiated,  tax  appraisals, 
sales,  advertising  rate-making,  person- 
Bel  procurement,  public  relations 
eonnsel.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 
P.  0.  Box  8182.  Greensboro,  N.  0. 

Publkations  for  Sale 

roR  SALEl — Weekly  newspaper  estab¬ 
lished  62  years.  Good  equipment, 

rood  town,  exceptional  opportunity, 
75,000.  Unless  you  can  handle 
please  do  not  answer.  Addrese  935, 
Editor  A  Publisher _ 

PARTNER  WANTED:  Suburban  Los 
Angeles  paid-circulation  newspaper  in 
fast  growing  community,  netting  $20,- 
000  as  one-man  operation,  will  give 
50%  partnership  to  experienced  ad- 
wrtising  man  for  $5,000.  Box  1016, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SMALL,  deep  south  daily.  Excellently 
located  market.  Profitable.  Not  a  ‘‘bar¬ 
gain.”  Priced  $75,000  (annual  gross) 
half  cash.  Unless  serious,  don't  reply. 
Box  1035,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UNOPPOSED  S.  Central  Florida  week¬ 
ly  and  job  shop.  $25,000  gross.  Cash 
price  $20,000.  Terms  price  $23,000. 
Write  Box  1029,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CHAIN  of  papers  includes  COUNTY 
SEAT,  serves  half  of  good  Michigan 
county.  Equipment  excellent.  Buyer 
should  have  publishing,  job  printing 
experience.  $12,500  down  payment. 
Send  facts  about  yourself  with  In¬ 
quiry.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  1807  S. 
•Shore.  Holland.  Michigan. 


PINE  OAUFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Own  plant  and  building.  Also  out¬ 
standing  semi-weekly  with  complete 
Plsnt.  Not  bargains  but  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  well-financed,  capable  pub¬ 
lishers. 

RAY  CAMPBELL 

4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  —  Circulation  1050. 
Gross  $31,000  year.  Good  net.  Model 
14  Lino,  Cottrell,  Miller  Hi-'Speed. 
8,15.000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Asso¬ 
ciates,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  29,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Promotion  Services 


DIRECT-MAIL  PROMOTION 
THAT  YOUR  CLASSIFIED 

prospects  will  read  I 

“CLICKING  IVITH  CLASSIFIED.” 
the  amusing  folder  for  Want  Ad  de¬ 
partments  to  mail  to  prospects  and 
accounts,  gets  a  •warm  welcome  every 
month.  Its  ad-langhs,  nuggets  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  brightly-told  capsule-sixed 
case  histories  of  firms  using  Classified 
are  read — and  remembered. 

Yon  get  500  copies  -with  your  pa- 

?ier’s  logotype  printed  front  and  back 
or  only  $13.50  monthly.  _  Write  me 
for  samples  copies,  full  price  list  to¬ 
day. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Press  Engfawers 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling— Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Calif. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MAClflNERY  and  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE:  Model  300  straight  line 
vacuum  feed,  Cheshiye  mailing  macMne 
and  18'  conveyor,  complete  with  •!*** 
trical  equipment.  New.  $11,000, 
f.o.b.  Dallas.  P.  O.  Box  688,  Dallas. 
Texas. 


WE  will  supply  10,000  tons  newsprint 
per  year  at  or  near  contract  price. 
Delivery  4-6  months.  Principals  only. 
Eastern  Seaboard.  Box  1044,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,'  any  siie  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  May  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel:  ORegon  9-8870. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  siie.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8799,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sneets.  All  sixes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  8.  B.  Behrens  A  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Bklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipmeat 


FOR  SALE 

2 — '24*  Robertson 
Process  Cameras 

2 — 31*  Levy 
Process  Cameras 

Also  MacBeth  Arc  Lamps, 

Douthitt  Vacuum  Frame  „  ,  . 

Douthitt  Temperature  Controlled  Sink. 

Box  1126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  cartoons  that  mirror  the 
times  forcefully  and  simply.  Editors, 
information  and  proofs  are  now  ready. 
MIDWEST  SYNDICATE,  Box  583, 
Wheaton,  Ill. 

_ Correspondents 

NEWS  SERVICE.  Special  stories,  re¬ 
ports,  etc.  All  publications.  Boston 
and  New  Englana  area.  R.  A.  Wood, 
11  Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Promotion  Services 


NEW 

NRB  Individualized  Classified 
Ad-Clip  Service. 

NOWi — for  the  first  time  you  may  have 
your  own  tailored  Classified  Newspa¬ 
per  Ad-CUp  Service.  You  build  your 
own  service  by  quickly  checking  a 
simple  order  form  of  classification. 

THIS  service  saves  you  time,  brings 
to  you  crcam-of-the-crop  ideas  of  your 
fellow  CAM's,  on  just  those  ideas  and 
classifications  you  desire.  Change  your 
classifications  as  often  as  you  want- 
available  at  low  prices  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis  from 

THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  INC. 

415  North  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  10,  Illinois 


MODERNIZE 

YOUR  WOMEN’S  PAGE  I 
Personalised  survey  by  working  wom¬ 
an  editor,  evaluates,  advises  practical 
methods  of  improving  women’s  pago 
coverage,  content.  Box  1034,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION!  PIUBLISHERI 
DO  you  want  to  INCREASE  your  na- 
tioual  OIROULATION!  My  copy¬ 
righted  “Information  for  Playing 
THE  PERSONALIZED  NUMBERS 
CXINTBST”  is  the  answer  which  IN¬ 
TERESTS  over  65  MILLION  EARN¬ 
ERS  and  SPENDERS.  Box  1129,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CROSS  -  FILES 

NEWSP.\PER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
Cherry  1-3305  Yellowstone  2-4445 

Maintenance — Service — Repairs 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILUJ 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — ^Erection 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  •  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y,  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room _ 

INTERTYPES 

“C”  Intertypes  $12835,  *14869 

with  qnadding  attachment, 

“C”  Intertypes  $7891  — $8239,  3 
mags,,  gas  or  electric  pot, 

C3SM  $7867,  electric  pot, 

LNOTYPES 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

450  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72I>  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  29  N.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 

MODEL  EIGHT  LINOTYPE  with  two 
main  90  channel  magasines,  two  fonts 
of  type,  three  molds,  electric  metal 
pot,  Mohr  measure  control,  Emerson 
motor.  Herald-Leader,  Lexington,  Ky. 


PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  magnesium 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  588  8.  Clark  8t. 

New  York  Ohlea«o 


FOR  SALE 

26  A.C.  and  D.C.  Motors. 

1/3  to  7J4  HP. 

230  Volts. 

Also  miscellaneous  Controllers, 
Starters.  Switches,  Transformer 

Box  1127,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS  NO.  592 

16  page  rotary,  stereotype  equipment. 
Available  this  summer.  2  pages  wide, 
22'i  in.  cut  off.  Black  and  1  color. 
In  daily  operation.  Courier-Times, 
News  Castle,  Indiana.  _ _ 


16  PAGE  GOSS  TUBULAR — %  and 
!4  page  folder — 22H''  cut  off — Bal¬ 
loon  former  for  standard  and  tab  sec¬ 
tions — 2  extra  decks  for  color— -com¬ 
plete  with  stereo — all  in  perfect  shape. 

Will  take  a  good  8  page  flatbed  as  part 
payment. 

Box  1121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


28  PAGE  Goss  straight  line,  semi 
cylindrical,  21)4"  cut-off,  single  width 
press  with  accessory  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  reproduction  and  good 
condition.  Now  running  and  available 
middle  of  June  —  bargain!  Temple 
(Texas)  Telegram. 

There’s  always  a  buyer  for  printlM 
machinery.  You’ll  find  them  through 
these  classified  ads. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


12  HOE  Super  Production  Vertical 
Press  Units:  3  Pairs  Double  Folders; 
4  Drives  and  Controllers;  Rubber  Roll¬ 
ers;  21%  inch  cut-off.  Complete 
Stereo.  Will  sell  as  4.  6,  or  8  Unit 
Presses.  Can  be  inspected  in  daily 
operation  at  Washington  (D.  C.) 

TimesHerald. 

16-PAGE  Hoe  Unit — %  and  14  page 
folders  A.  C.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

24-48  PAGE  Hoe  Unit  Type — A.  C. 
drive;  with  Pony  Autoplate;  2294 
inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

32-64  PAGE  Goss — A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo:  21% -inch  cut-off;  end 
feed.  Ideal  Comic  Pie.ss. 

32-64  or  40-80-Page  Scott  Multi- 
Unit  —  A.  C.  Drive;  Steel  Cylinders 
and  Roller  Bearings;  2294  inch  cut¬ 
off  ;  on  substructure. 

24-48  or  48-96-Page  Hoe  X-Pattern; 
21%  inch  cut-off;  equipped  for  full 
color;  D.  C.  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


28  PAGE 
GOSS  PRESS 
J541 

OliD  but  in  good  running  order. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation 
any  day  before  July  1,  1051. 

Would  be  good  press  for  small 
publication. 

available:  in  july. 

$12,500.00 

(as  is  —  where  is) . 

C.  W.  Moody,  _ 

HAWK  EYE  GAZETTE 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


PONT  AUTOPLATE  23  9/16"  length 
5000  lb.  metal  pot  with  pump 
CURVED  Plate  Routers 
HOE  &  GOSS  Quarter-Page-Folder 
KEMP  Immersion  Gas  Burner 
HOE  Single  Folder  22%”  length 
MANY  Other  Items 

GEORGE  O.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 


Presses  Located  New  York  City 

3  HOE  OCTUPLE 

Super  Production  Newspaper  Presses. 
STANDARD  22  %”  CUTOFF  MOST 
MODERN  VERTICAL  UNITS 
Now  operating  as  12  unit  straightline 
press.  3  double  folders — 3  motor  drives. 
mUL  SELL  AS  4-6-8  or  12  UNITS 
Best  mechanical  condition  you  can  find 
in  used  market. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 
Phone  worth  4-1370 


FOR  SALE ;  24  -  Page  Hoe  Web 

Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16'  sheet  cut.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  C.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE :  8-Page  Duplex  Angle  Bar, 
immediately  available,  fully  equipped. 
Box  1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


12-24  PAGE  Goss  Singlewidth,  22  %” 
cut-off.  A  C  drive,  stereotype.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE,  Hoe  Press,  Pancoast  type, 
12  cylinder,  21%'  cut  off,  two  formers 
and  2  motors  D.C.  drive.  Maximum 
capacity  24  pages  in  4  colors  on  each 
age  or  48  pages  in  one  printing, 
his  press  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Stereotype  equipment.  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor,  and  Paper  Hoist  for 
same  is  available.  Box  910,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


FOR  SALE 

24  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular  Press 
48  Page  GOSS  Rotary  Press 
64  Page  DUPLEX  Rotary  Press 
HOE  6  Units  and  2  Polders 

For  description  and  photo¬ 
graphs  inquire  of  the  Publishers 
Sales  Representative. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.  New  York  City  18 


GOSS  4%  DECK  SINGLEWTDTH 
32-Page,  23  9/16”  cut-off,  color  deck, 
A  C  drive,  stereotype. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 


_ Stereotype 

MODEL  22  Linotype,  high  serial  no., 
with  3  main  and  side  magasine,  gae 
pot  with  Monomelt,  and  three  fonts 
modern  display  mats;  1  to  4-ton  Melt¬ 
ing  Pots,  with  and  without  pumps; 
Model  25  Vandercook  full  page  Proof 
Press  with  self-inker;  Hoe  Dry  Mat 
Roller;  NEW  Hall  regulation  News¬ 
paper  Form  Tables  and  ‘"Dural” 
Stereotype  Chases  (prompt  delivery) ; 
Baling  Presses,  both  hand  and  power; 
Paper  Shredding  Machine.  (Send  for 
new  Current  List  of  many  worth-while 
Savings.)  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company, 
Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
18.  (Factory  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


DOUBLE  WOOD  JR.  Autoplates  with 
Automatic  Pun^s  and  8  ton  Pot. 
AUTO-SHAVERS,  Sta-Hi’a  and  elec¬ 
tric  scorchers. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

STEREO  SAW  I  Augustine  30  x  80 
table,  AO  Motor.  Exceptional  buy. 
Box  158,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
UNOTYPES-INTERTTPE8 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


DUPLEX  16  page  Tubular  Press,  mod¬ 
em  design  suitable  for  tabloid  news¬ 
papers  and  color  printing.  Advise 
price  and  send  description  to  Box 

1154,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY:  Heavy 
duty  mat  roller;  mat  shear;  large 
stereotype  pot  with  pump;  curved 
scorcher:  curved  chipping  block;  water 
tank.  Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Send 
particulars  to  American  Printing 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88  Gold  St.,  N.  Y. 

C.  y.  Y. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
2194  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
F.ditor  &  Publisher. _ 

W.4NTED;  Complete  Photo  engraving 
plant  for  daily  newspaper.  Send  com¬ 
plete  list  and  itemize  prices.  Advise 
when  available.  Box  1155,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


WANTED  —  Newspaper  Stereotype 
Chases  2294”  for  8  column  12  em 
makeup.  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat  Roller 
and  5000  lb.  Stereotype  Metal  Pot  and 
Pomp.  Reply  Box  1153,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED — good  used  folder  for  single 
width  Scott  Press — 2294  cut  off.  T.  B. 
Butler  Publishing  Co.,  Tyler,  Texaa. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype — Printing 


Linotype-Intertype  Instmction 
(3hio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 

Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klauaner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitions,  sober 
young  man  to  manage  job  shop  gross¬ 
ing  $75,000  and  grow  with  growing 
Southwest  City.  Must  be  experienced 
estimating,  fully  able  supervise  com 
mercial  printing,  also  meet  public. 
WYite  full,  explicit  particulars.  Box 
918.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ACOOUNT.4NT  wanted  by  mid-west 
corporation,  in  city  of  55.000  popula¬ 
tion,  having  Printing — Radio — News¬ 
paper  operation.  Must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Accounting  Procedure,  Budget¬ 
ing  and  Tax  matters  as  well  as  to 
possess  the  ability  to  advance  into 
executive  position. 

This  is  a  new  opening  created  with 
our  own  employees’  knowledge,  in  a 
solid  community  of  friendly  people. 
Excellent  schools,  recreation  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  for  family  man.  W’e 
will  extend  every  assistance  in  locat¬ 
ing  suitable  housing.  All  applications 
held  in  confidence. 

MUPTE  Box  1164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OradadMi 

WANTED — Young  Circulation  man  on 
way  up  who  wants  to  use,  as  one  rung 
in  ladder,  cirenlation  managership  of 
7,000  North-East  competitive  after¬ 
noon  daily.  This  it  toughest  circula¬ 
tion  job  in  the  United  Statei.  Box 
S35.  Editor  A  Pnbliahsr. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Part  time  in  office,  balance  in 
field.  Right  man  can  have  department 
at  early  date.  Give  experience,  when 
available,  salary  expected  and  avail¬ 
ability.  For  interview  write  A.  E. 
Martin,  Florence  Morning  News,  Flor¬ 
ence,  South  Ctrolina. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  50,000 
M-E-S,  Northeast  Newspaper,  Appli- 
canta  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  New  England  only.  Box 
1053,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ROADMAN,  experienced  daily  and 
Snnday  Morning  paper.  Southwest 
Louisiana.  Give  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  1146,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  young  man,  live  wire,  draft 
exempt,  to  take  charge  of  circulation 
on  morning  and  evening  Upstate  news¬ 
paper.  Familiar  with  A.B.C.,  little 
merchant  plan,  and  circulation  build¬ 
ing.  State  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  1182,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Cormpondento 

NEW  national  trade  news  syndicate 
needs  resident  correspondents  in  cities 
from  coast  to  coast.  Good  assign¬ 
ments  and  earning^s  in  your  spare  time. 
Reporting  and  photographic  eiyierience 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Write  all 
about  yourself.  Box  1139,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPRING  NEWS 
CORRESPONDENTS 

Men  or  Women 

WANTED  in  many  parts  of  country 
adding  to  present  list.  Write  in  detail. 
Box  1032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertbinc 

ADVERTISING  MAN  AGER  —  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  experienced  man 
who  can  increase  lineage  and  wear 
well.  Send  fnll  details,  incinding 
salary  wanted,  to  Daily  News,  Lewis- 
town,  Montana. 

HELP  WANTED 


Dfapiny  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— weekly 
newspaper  copy  and  layout  experieaee.  1 
Good  salary  plus  incentives.  We  pet- 
lish  4  quality  ABC  papers  in  our  evn 
modern  plant.  Times  Newspapers,  lae., 
Philadelphia  36,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  Advertising  Promotion  mta 
for  50,000,  old  established,  North-EMt 
Daily.  Must  have  original  ideas  ud 
really  enjoy  promotion  and  of  coorw 
be  good  on  layout  and  copy  writiai. 
Box  842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

WRITE  full  details  to  Don  Oresswell, 
Casper  Tribune  Herald,  Casper,  Wyo. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesmu'i 
services  desired  by  afternoon  newi- 
paper  published  in  small  New  York 
State  city  offering  unusual  advantapt 
as  place  of  residence.  30.5  permanut 
with  opportunity  for  promotion  to  mti 
who  makes  good.  Must  be  able  to 
write  and  layout  ads  as  well  as  sail. 
Give  essential  facts  concerning  yoir 
self,  your  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Address  Box  1008,  in  care  ^ 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEED  A  thorouglily  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  for  E  &  S  Natchri 
Times.  Permanent,  replies  confidential. 
Wire.  John  Gibson,  Times,  Natchei, 
Mississippi. 
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OPENING  for  young  ad  man  witk 
minimum  3  years  experience  for  stal 
Delta  Democrat  Times.  Salary  aad 
commissions.  Permanent.  John  (libaoa, 
Greenville.  Mississippi. _ 


W.ANTED ;  Experienced  advertisiag 
solicitor  who  can  make  good  layoati 
and  sell.  Base  salary,  860.00  per  week 
and  commission  arrangement.  Write 
The  Decatur  Daily.  Decatur.  Alabasu. 


WANTED:  Display  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man.  Start  fifty  per  week  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Write  Box  1011,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  group  needs  experienced 
ad  manager,  young  ad  salesman  and 
an  older,  experienced  ad  salesman. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Box  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  in  early  30's  with  two  to  Ivt 
years  experience  in  handling  retail  ac¬ 
counts  both  selling  and  servicing.  The 
type  of  person  we  want  may  hold  an 
assistant's  position  now.  This  it  a 
permanent  position  on  Vermont's  lead¬ 
ing  morning  paper — a  paper  of  nn- 
questioned  standing  and  stability.  Sal¬ 
ary,  incentive  earnings,  vacation,  life 
insurance.  Blue  Cross,  retirement  pay 
plan.  Apply  Advertising  Manager, 
Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vermont. _ 


MAN  or  WOMAN  capable  of  produeiag 
diversified  coipy  and  layouts  for  eight- 
man  display  staff.  This  ia  a  new  hot 
permanent  service  being  added.  Well 
known  Ohio  daily.  Pay  commensurate 
with  ability.  State  experience,  age 
and  when  available  for  interview. 
1156,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


man  who  can  sell  and  layout  adt. 
Write  H.  E.  Silberstein,  Daily  Mail, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WAN'TED — Hard  working,  aggresMve 
newspaper  Advertising  Salesman.  Mutt 
be  good  on  copy  and  layouta.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  servicing  all  types  of  acconnti 
in  competitive  situation.  Morning 
aper  86,000  circulation.  Salary  aad 
loniu.  Write  Box  1117,  Editor  4 
Publisher,  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  compensation  expected,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc. 


young  MAN  experienced  in  selling, 
layout  and  copy  writing.  Permanent 
position.  The  Daily  Progress,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Virginia. 
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EXPERIENCED  CAPABLE  NEWS¬ 
MAN  for  six-day  afternoon  daily;  must 
be  able  to  take  over  city  desk  and 
assume  responsibility  of  getting  to 
press  on  time.  Pull  background  of 
actual  knowledge  of  job  required. 
Excellent  opening  for  qualified  mas 
who  can  be  available  soon.  Prefer 
man  from  Wisconson  or  north  central 
states.  Write  or  wire  E.  C.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Evening  Times,  Monroe,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— group  of  four 
weekly  newspapers.  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  area.  Salary  open.  Box 
911.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


NEWS  EDITOR:  80-40.  Court  House- 
City  Hall  experience.  Midwest  25.000 
population.  Tell  all.  Box  914.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


XEWSPAPli^KWOMAN  wanted  to  take 
orer  one-woman  society  department, 
lost  have  technical  know-how  includ- 
ijr  page  make-up  and  also  be  goodwill 
tailder.  Apply  by  airmail  letter  to 
Brownsville,  Texas  Herald  giving  full 
^ta  on  experience,  references,  per- 
iinal  history,  salary  range  expected. 
WANTED— Editor — advert  ising  luan- 
iger  for  weekly  newspaper.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  right  party. 
State  all  in  reply.  Salary  expected, 
ixperience,  etc.  All  inquiries  an- 
■vered.  Address  Box  &34.  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

SEW'S  JOB  opening  one  of  Florida’s 
test  weeklies.  Experience,  energy,  ini¬ 
tiative  “musts”.  No  amateurs,  loaf¬ 
ers.  Plenty  of  work  but  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  with  editorship  ability 
Is  growing  field.  State  fully  first  letter 
bacxground,  housing,  salary  expecta¬ 
tion.  Prefer  30-50  age  bracket  but  not  | 
essential  if  otherwise  qualified.  Write 

Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  —  Western  morning  and 
sftemoon  daily  has  opening  for  re¬ 
porter.  Please  give  full  details  of  ex- 
rienoe,  education  and  references. 
ply  to  Box  1006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLUMNIST 

OPPORTUNITY  for  man  with  sense 
of  humor  to  write  a  daily  gossip  col¬ 
umn  for  metropolitan  area  paper.  Write 
living  full  details  and  sample  of  writ¬ 
ing  style  to  542  Putman  Road,  Merion 
Station,  Pennsylvania. 


tXlPYREADER — an  opportunity  on  a 

widely  known  metropolitan  midwestern 

daily  with  hiigh  standards;  good  work¬ 

ing  conditions,  liberal  salary  scales; 
room  for  advancement.  Box  1143,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

DEPENDING  on  whether  pr^ent  staff 
members  may  wish  to  switch  Jobe, 
we’ll  take  on  coun^  seat -rural  re¬ 
porter  using  camera  OR  sports  editor 
OR  wire  editor.  Southern  background 
or  experience  desirable  but  not  neces- 
«sry.  Talbot  Patrick,  Evening  Her- 

sld.  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. _ 

EDITOR — For  daily  Oklahoma  paper 
with  9,000  circulation.  This  man  must 
wsnt  a  permanent  position  and  he  the 
type  who  wants  to  become  a  part  of 
one  of  the  finest  communities  in  the 
State.  Write  Box  1100,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  afternoon  paper.  Uni¬ 
versity  city.  Want  experienced^  man 
with  southwest  or  midwest  experience, 
dose  enough  to  come  for  a  personal 
interview.  Give  full  details  bsck- 
rronnd.  experience,  references,  per- 
«onsI  habits,  military  status,  earnings, 
(looii  pay.  Housing  plentiful.  Tran- 

tcript.  Norman.  Oklahoma. _ 

W.WTED:  Wlomen’s  editor  for 

monthly  cooperative  farm  paper.  Pri¬ 
marily  feature  writing  but  capable  of 
general  reporting.  Free  to  travel  in 
*tate.  State  experience,  qualifications 
and  salary  expected  first  letter.  WTs- 
eonsin  REA  News,  Madison,  Wise. 

_ Photographers _ 

OOMBINA’nON  News  photographer 
and  engraver  for  large  weekly.  Write 
fully.  The  Spectator,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Promotion — PnbHc  Relations 

l«AR<rE  .S()l;THERN  Corporation  needs 
young  man  27  to  32  to  help  plan,  write 
•nd  coordinate  press  information  and 
other  material  comprising  broad  and 
uctive  public  relations  program.  Jour¬ 
nalistic  training  and  2  to  5  years 
newspaper  or  other  commercial  writ¬ 
ing  experience  are  essential.  Good 
opportunity  for  expanding  career  for 
above-average  man.  Please  write  fully 
nest  time.  Box  1165,  Editor  Is  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechnaknl _ 

WTART  pressman-stereotyper — 37% 
honrs,  $80,  pleasant  conditions,  union 
preferred.  Day  work.  Write  Box 

1148,  Editor  It  Publisher. _ 

Wanted  STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN. 
-Metropolitan  Daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  located  in  Southern  ares,  to 
operate  union  shop  in  the  rapacity  of 
foreman.  Give  complete  details,  ex¬ 
perience  and  expected  salary  in  first 
roply.  Box  1118,  Editor  It  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Mechanical 


MECHANICAL 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 

N’EWISPAPER  in  beautiful  resort  com¬ 
munity  with  good  staff  needs  consult¬ 
ant  to  help  improve  printing  quality. 
Job  especially  attractive  to  retired  or 
.semi-retired  man  who  would  like  to 
coach  fine  team  younger  executives. 
Only  interested  in  those  of  proven 
highest  technical  qaalificationa  _  all 
phases  newspaper  printing,  especially 
press  room.  Box  1163,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  tubular  orcssman— 
Stereotyper  take  charge  of  new  Uni¬ 
tube.  The  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan,  Ala. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AdministradTC _ 


PUBLICITY  EXECUTIVE 

CO-FOUNDER  of  a  very  succ^sful 
ready-to-wear  trade  paper  now  in  its 
sixth  year:  direct  staff  of  30:  a  mer- 
chandiaing  specialist.  I  seek  a 
change;  a  new  challenge  requiring  top 
notch  competency  and  efficiency.  Box 
1144,  Editor  It  Fnblisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


LEADING  POLITICAL  Cartoonist 
wishes  change  in  locale.  Interested 
only  in  Metropolitan  aituation  or  syn¬ 
dicated— •(Republican)  .  Brief  sever¬ 
ance  notice  required.  If  yon  desire 
nigh  grade  Editorial  Cartoons  you 
should  look  into  this  ad.  Samples. 
Box  862.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  editorial  cartoonist — 

Paper  or  Syndicate.  Bix  cartoons  tent 

weekly.  Samples  on  request.  Box 

922.  Editor  It  Publisher. _ 

CARTOONIST,  Editorial,  Sports,  cari¬ 
catures,  feature  drawings.  Staff  artist 
position  on  daily  desired.  15  years’ 
experience.  Box  1141,  Editor  It  Pnb- 
Usiier. 


Circnlatfoa 


AGGRESSIVE,  Conscientious,  eircnla- 
tion  man  desires  connection  with  large 
daily.  Well  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  circnlation.  Yonng,  married,  drsft- 
free.  Box  1018,  Editor  It  Publisher, 

CAPABLE,  aggressive  circulation  man¬ 
ager  with  college  education,  extensive 
experience,  desires  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  net  revenue  and  circulation 
for  progretwive  publisher.  Box  1123, 

Editor  It  PnbHsner. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  A  top 
flight  prodneer,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  the  department,  with  an  A-1 
record  of  accomplishments  in  highly 
competitive  fields  is  seeking  an  open¬ 
ing  with  a  challen^  where  results  will 
make  a  fntnre.  Excellent  references. 
Available  on  short  notice.  Write  Box 
1151.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  in  promotion,  truck  routes,  mail 
room,  and  ABC  procedure  for  news¬ 
papers;  all  phases  CCA  circnlation. 
Now  employed  by  a  leading  CCA  in- 
dnstrial  magazine.  Married,  will  re¬ 
locate.  Conacientions.  Will  accept 
assistant’s  position  with  a  future. 
Box  1140.'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertfahit _ 

DESIRE  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger’s  job  or  top  assistant  to  same  in 
city  of  about  100.000,  West,  South¬ 
west  preferred.  Eight  years  space 
sales  with  daily  of  over  500,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Record  of  energy,  braiua 
and  integrity — Sales  results  excellent. 

Box  852.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

ADman  15  years  retail  and  classified 
39,  family,  teetotaler.  Box  1041,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Weekly 
or  small  daily.  Exjterienced.  Am  no 
superman  or  hot  shot.  Just  capable, 
efficient,  hardworking.  Can  produce 
results.  Can  write,  handle  editoriala. 

Box  1125.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  aggressive  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  5  years’  experience  directing 
staff,  linage  building,  policy  making. 
Ray  Hawk.  831  Belford  Avenue, 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


EDITOR,  WjUTER:  Five  years  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  publishing;  newspa¬ 
per,  magaaine,  house  organ.  BA, 
SDX,  35,  married,  draft-exempt  vet, 
pilot.  Seeks  editorial,  publicity,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  anywhere.  Box  921, 

Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN,  5  years,  reporter,  feature 
writer,  A.B.  Journalism,  veteran,  30, 
single,  now  employed,  seek  more  re¬ 
sponsible  job,  chance  for  advancement. 

Box  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  4  years  all  beats,  seek> 
chance  to  show  extra  ability.  A.B. 
Vet,  29.  Box  900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEST  AND  FAR  WEST,  Broad  ex 
perience,  heavy  on  features,  seekinf 
permanent  spot.  Write  926,  Editoi 

It  Publisher. _ 

GENEROUS  EXPERIENCE,  10  years, 
weekly  newspaper,  consumer  and  in¬ 
dustrial  magazines,  trade  association, 
sales  promotion,  publicity,  employe 
newspaper.  Resonrceful ;  accurate,  easy 
style.  Own  photo  equipment.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate,  39,  now  employed; 
draft  free,  married,  one  child.  Want 
editorial  position  daily  or  weekly. 
Can  handle  technical  assignments. 

Box  1030,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — sports  or  news.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  20.000  midwest  daily.  Col¬ 
lege  grad,  23,  draft-exempt.  Best  ref¬ 
erences.  Prefer  ^st.  Salary  second- 
ary.  Box  1036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SKILLED  in  reporting;  editing;  liter¬ 
ary,  theatre,  and  creative  writing; 
French:  Spanish.  Vet;  draft-free;  25. 

N.  Y.  C.  area.  Box  1022,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  Native  Middle 
Atlantic  States  wsnta  job  sports-mind¬ 
ed  Elastern  city  under  100,000.  Con¬ 
sider  staff  offer.  Now  employed.  Varied 
experience.  Box  1017,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher, _ 

SPORTS  WRITER.  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Sports  editor  daily,  coinmn,  make 
np.  College  grad,  vet,  married,  draft 
exempt.  Box  1028,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WASHING’TON,  D.  C..  ONLY.  Solid 
midwest  daily  experience,  employed 
in  D.  C.  Available  for  interviews. 
Wh-ite  Box  925.  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 
WOMAN,  with  wealth  of  exMrience 
— 28  years  in  jonrnalism — public  rela¬ 
tions — social  work.  National  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  reporting.  Free  and 
able  to  go  anywhere.  Box  1048,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

ABLE  METROPOUTAN  copyreader, 
special  writer,  rewrite.  Family,  85, 
PBK.  Box  1116,  Elditor  A  Publiaher, 
ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  »eeks  job 
on  desk  or  beat.  Vet  with  6  yearn 
know-how.  Box  1150,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

•AMBI’nOUS  girl,  24,  hard  worker 
wants  editorial  poaition.  Recent  Uni¬ 
versity  grad.,  A.B.  Joarnalism,  2  years 
non-newspaper  work.  Accurate,  adapt¬ 
able.  Go  anywhere  for  permanent  as¬ 
signment.  Box  1021,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

liaher. _ 

(X)LLEGE  GRAD,  29.  B.S.  Journalism 
for  reporter  job.  Will  travel.  Box 

1122,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

COPYREADER  —  With  metropolitan 
daily  10  years.  In  early  40s,  active,  , 
irearried.  Wants  place  on  rim  of 
mediirm-sized  daily.  No  temporary  I 
propositions.  Box  1130,  Editor  A  { 

Publisher. _  j 

E’X  PERIE.Vf’E ;  .\ll  beats  and  desks.' 
editorials,  specials,  features;  39; 
healthy:  sober;  seeks  change.  Box  i 

1114.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  editor,  reporter  seeks 
newspaper  or  related  position.  New 
York  or  vicinity.  Box  1158,  Editor  It 

Publisher. _ 

5  YEAR-S  Syndicated  Features.  News-  I 
paper.  Radio.  Degree.  Want  Challeng¬ 
ing  Writing-Editing  Job.  Box  1124, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EXIREIGN  EDITORS :  world  affairs, 

Soviet,  Far  East  expert,  31;  diplo-  j 
matic,  UX.  press,  radio  experience. 
N.  Y.  area,  as  assistant  or  handle  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Box  1111,  Editor  A 

Pnhlisher. _ 

FOR  SALE:  4%  years’  award-win¬ 
ning  experience  reporting-rewrite  on 
aggressive  small  town  daily.  ASK¬ 
ING  PRICE:  Chance  at  bigger  stor¬ 
ies;  advancement.  Wihat’s  your  offer! 
Prefer  East,  Box  1136,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_  Editorial 


METROPOUTAN  REPORTER, 

27,  draft-proof  veteran,  six  years  col¬ 
lege,  150,000  afternoon  daily  and 
Sunday,  desires  re-location  anywhere 
for  more  res|Mnsibility  in  large,  mod¬ 
ern,  progressive  city.  Box  924,  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


GIRL,  REPORTER,  26.  feature  writer 
4  years  newspaper,  radio,  free  lance 
experience.  Clollege  background.  Box 
1160,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING,  NEWS  EDITOR  small  to 

medium  daily.  Family,  35,  $110,  Box 

1115,  EditoV  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — draft- free  vet,  28.  mar¬ 
ried  UW  grad.  1  year’s  experience  on 
small  daily  in  sports,  heads,  general 
news,  wire.  Forte  is  feature  writing. 
Available  July  20.  Desire  position 
with  future  in  West  but  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1112,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

SO\V”S-EAR  deskman  seeks  silk-purse 
writing  niche.  Former  rerporter-pho- 
tographer  now  making  $80  on  50,000 
daily  rim,  30,  4-F,  3  years  on  dailies, 
3  in  trade  magazine,  public  relationi 
work.  Travel,  challenge  welcome. 
Box  1119,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  or  consider  staff 
offer.  35,  married,  veteran.  Nine 
years  AP  Editor.  Prefer  West.  $125 
week.  Box  1131,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER 
ALL  phases,  some  desk,  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Relocate  anywhere.  Pre¬ 
fer  daily  50,000,  up  circnlation.  Draft- 
free,  33,  married.  Box  1157,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

WOMEN’S  features.  Now  free  lance. 
5  years  report,  edit  biweekly,  daily, 
radio,  U.P.  Vassar  ’44.  One  child. 

Box  940,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  EDITOR,  civic- 
minded,  resourceful.  Four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  news,  sporta,  features,  social, 
makeup.  On  eastern  daily,  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  job.  Box  1152,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Photographers _ 

NEWlSPHOTOGRAPHiai  draft  exempt 

wsnta  new  location.  38,  single,  20- 
years’  photo  experience.  4  years’  wire 
photo  Meal  point.  Box  1134,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PnwodoB  Pabllc  RdAtio— 

PROMOTION  WITH  A  PUNCH  I 
8  years’  top  experience:  30;  high 
type.  Box  1138,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
PUBUCITY  or  ADVERTISING  m- 
sistant,  1%  years’  experience  book 
promotion,  copy,  rewrite,  trsfflc.  Box 
1161,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


PRODUCTION 


Front  and  Back  Shop  Management. 
Yonng,  Experienced,  Energetic,  Union. 
Record  of  achievement  in  East,  in. 
Publications  snd  Commereial.  Con¬ 
sidering  and  settling  Peninsula  to  San 
Jose,  California — No  nights.  Contact: 
P.M.  care  of  J.  Hinds,  1415  Oalifomis. 

Drive,  Burlingame,  (California. _ 

MACHINIST — Linotypes  snd  Inter¬ 
types,  Mixers,  saws,  qusddera.  Tele¬ 
typesetters  and  keyboard  maintenance. 
Union  or  unorganised.  H.  D.  Shaw, 
1810  Lake  Park.  Chicago  15,  Illinola. 
ALL  ’ROUND  engraver,  prefer  news- 
paper.  ran  also  do  newspaper  pho¬ 
tography.  16  years’  experience  in 
both,  will  go  anywhere  but  prefer 
West.  Permanent  position  wanted. 
Married,  one  child.  Box  1128,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

BEGINNER  GRAD. — From  N.  Y.  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  School  —  jronng. 
married,  vet,  draft-exempt.  Willing  to 
travel.  H  galley  hour,  gaining  speed 
rapidly.  John  Bnrchell,  137  6th 

.Avenue.  Brooklyn  17.  New  York. _ 

PRESSMAN,  ex-dnplex  erector  and 
service  representative  interested  posi¬ 
tion  charge  of  pressroom.  References. 

Box  1137,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  Press-stereo  op¬ 
eration.  Proven  record  of  aocomplian- 
ment.  Strictly  sober  with  top-notch 
references.  Prefer  Western  snd  West 
Coast  States.  Box  1120,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


According  to  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  there  have 
been  22  investigations  of  news¬ 
print  problems,  which  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  us,  and  although  many 
of  them  have  dwelt  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  supply  of  large  and  small 
papers  we  don’t  know  of  one  com¬ 
mittee  that  has  actually  charted 
consumption  and  the  elements 
contributing  to  it. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  general  desire  to  help  the  small 
papers,  and  we’re  all  for  that. 
There  have  been  numerous  charges 
that  the  larger  papers  have  been 
gobbling  up  newsprint  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  small  papers,  and 
we  have  doubted  that.  There  have 
been  “distress”  cases,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  small  daily  field — but  there 
have  also  been  occasional  “dis¬ 
tress”  cases  among  larger  papers, 
as  witness  elimination  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  rationing  of  ads  by 
several  of  them. 

Without  taking  sides  as  between 
large  or  small  papers,  we  decided 
to  find  out  what  the  history  has 
been  over  the  last  10  years.  Here 
is  the  result  of  a  sampling  of  127 
dailies  from  every  state  in  three 
circulation  groups  showing  their 
relative  increases  in  circulation, 
advertising  linage  and  newsprint 
consumption  from  1939  to  1950. 
m  * 

First  of  all,  total  daily  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  U.  S.  in¬ 
creased  35.7%  from  1939  to 
1950,  according  to  the  E&P  Year 
Book.  There  are  no  figures  show¬ 
ing  over-all  increases  in  news¬ 
paper  linage  in  that  period,  but 
Media  Recofds  report  for  52 
cities  reveals  a  96.2%  gain.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  previous  E&P  small 
daily  linage  studies  they  have 
shown  higher  gains  than  the 
larger  papers  in  the  52-city  report 
so  this  percentage  may  be  low. 
Newsprint  consumption  figures  of 
the  ANPA  show  an  over-all  in¬ 
crease  in  the  U.  S.  of  67.16%  in 
those  years.  Circulation  figures 
used  in  this  sample  are  from  the 
current  E&P  Year  Book.  Linage 
figures  are  from  the  E&P  An¬ 
nual  Linage  Tabulation.  News¬ 
print  consumption  figures  are 
from  the  E&P  Annual  Directory 
of  Newspaper  Equipment. 

«  *  * 

Our  sample  of  127  dailies  had 
a  circulation  increase  of  41.25%, 
an  advertising  linage  gain  of 
104.46%  and  an  increase  in  news¬ 
print  consumption  of  82.82%  in 
this  1939-1950  period.  All  are 
higher  than  the  over-all  U.  S. 
averages  which  may  indicate  our 
sample  includes  more  than  a 
proper  share  of  successful  news¬ 
papers.  Nevertheless,  here  are  the 
results. 

The  sample  breaks  down  into 
34  in  the  under- 10,000  circulation 
group.  (That  is,  “under  10,000” 


in  1939 — some  of  them  are  slight¬ 
ly  over  that  now.)  There  are  53 
in  the  10,000-50,000  group.  And, 
40  papers  in  the  over-50,000  cir¬ 
culation  group. 

The  largest  newspapers  showed 
the  smallest  percentage  increases 
in  all  categories.  The  middle 
group  had  the  largest  percentage 
increases  in  linage  and  newsprint 
consumption.  But  the  smallest 
newspapers  had  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  circulation  gain. 

In  the  under- 10,000  group,  cir¬ 
culation  increased  65%  between 
September,  1939  and  September, 
1950.  Avertising  linage  increased 
i07%  in  that  period  and  news¬ 
print  consumption  was  up  101%. 
All  are  higher  than  the  averages 
for  the  entire  sample.  In  this 
group,  average  circulation  of  the 
34  papers  was  6,244  in  1939  and 
10,303  in  1950. 

In  the  10,000-50,000  group, 
circulation  was  up  56%  in  that 
period.  Linage  was  ahead  118% 
and  newsprint  consumption  was 
up  106%.  Again,  all  are  higher 
than  the  averages  for  the  total 
sample.  Average  circulation  of 
the  53  newspapers  in  this  group 
was  24,109  in  1939  and  37,616  in 
1950. 

In  the  over-50,000  group,  the 
40  papers  had  an  average  cir¬ 
culation  of  139,860  in  1939  and 
191,583  in  1950.  This  was  a 
37%  gain — lower  than  the  gain 
for  all  and  only  slightly  higher 
than  the  total  U.  S.  gain.  Adver¬ 
tising  linage  increased  93%  in 
this  group  and  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  increased  79%,  both 
lower  than  the  percentage  for  the 
entire  sample. 

The  newsprint  figure  is  higher 
than  the  national  average  but  the 
linage  figure  is  below  the  52-city 
figure. 

*  <i>  * 

Perhaps  this  study  is  too  un¬ 
scientific  to  show  anything  conclu¬ 
sive. 

Newspapers  were  selected  at 
random  with  an  attempt  to  cover 
the  entire  country. 

But,  to  us,  it  indicates  that  the 
smaller  papers  in  the  country 
have  been  doing  better  percen¬ 
tage-wise  in  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  newsprint  than  have  the 
larger  papers.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions.  One  paper  in  the 
sample  had  a  47%  increase  in 
circulation,  an  84%  gain  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  only  a  13%  increase 
in  newsprint  consumption.  Others 
may  be  worse  off  in  getting  their 
share  of  the  increased  newsprint 
supply. 

The  size  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  may  be  giving  a  false 
idea  of  where  the  newsprint  is 
going,  and  where  the  circulation 
and  advertising  gains  are  coming 
from.  These  are  the  figures  as 
we  found  them. 


E&P  CALENDAR 
May  13-15  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  Southern  Reg¬ 
ional  meeting,  Andrew  Jackson 
Hotel,  Nashville. 

May  13-15 — Canadian  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  18th 
annual  convention,  Leonard 
Hotel,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

May  14-15  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  &  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  Eastern  Region¬ 
al  meeting,  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel.  Philadelphia 
May  15 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

May  16  —  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America,  12th  annual 
.Awards  Dinner,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

May  18-19  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
jointly  by  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department  of  Penn 
State,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  State 
College,  Pa. 

May  18-20 — Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

May  19-20  —  Indiana  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  meeting.  Hotel 
Gary,  Gary,  Ind. 

May  20-21  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  &  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  Midwest  Reg¬ 
ional  meeting.  Commodore 
Perry  Hotel,  Toledo. 

May  21-22  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  spring  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  24 — Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Awards  Dinner,  N.  Y.  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria. 

May  24-25  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  &  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  West  Coast  Reg¬ 
ional  meeting.  Ambassador 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

May  26-29— Connecticut  Ed¬ 
itorial  Assn.,  annual  summer 
meeting  and  outing.  Banner 
Lodge,  Moodus,  Conn. 

SDX  Founders'  Day 
Event  in  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee — Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Founders’  Day  was  observed  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee 
professional  and  the  Marquette 
University  undergraduate  chapters 
April  17. 

John  M.  McClelland.  Jr.,  na¬ 
tional  SDX  president  and  editor 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  said  newspapers  must  act 
as  keepers  of  the  public  conscience 
and  also  must  share  the  blame  for 
the  “moral  depression”  that  exists 
in  the  country  today. 

Five  newspapermen  were  induct¬ 
ed  as  professional  members:  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Wegner,  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel;  Paul  M.  McMahon,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  W.  C.  Jansen,  Mari¬ 
nette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star;  Frank 
Lovell,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times,  and  John  R.  Riedl,  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 


Names  Make 
Some  People 
Mad — In  Alaska 

Anchorage,  Alaska  —  “Hovt 
dare  you  put  my  name  on  the 
front  page  of  the  News  just  b^ 
cause  there  was  a  fire  in  my  apart¬ 
ment  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
morning —  .  .  .  cancel  all  my  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  printing  orders  and 
don’t  send  your  papers  to  be  sold 
at  my  news  stand  any  more. . . .' 

The  lady  was  certainly  upset  as 
she  entered  the  office  of  the  An¬ 
chorage  Daily  News  to  protest  the 
ordinary  coverage  given  a  fin 
story  which  reported  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Fire  Department  using  their 
new  equipment  for  the  first  time. 

Publisher  Norman  Brown  cour¬ 
teously  tried  to  explain  that  the 
story  was  covered  in  routine  fash¬ 
ion  and  as  all  other  such  news 
items  were  covered  and  that  the 
publicity  could  do  no  harm.  .  . . 
The  Anchorage  business  woman 
could  not  be  calmed  and  she  left 
the  News  office  denouncing  the 
paper  and  staff  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

The  next  day  the  News  gave 
coverage  to  a  police  court  story  in 
which  a  druggist  was  involved 
with  fistic  activity  with  another 
man  in  an  alley.  The  stoiy  cov¬ 
ered  only  the  testimony  given  in 
court.  The  druggist  cancelled  his 
advertising  and  reacted  as  the 
business  woman  over  the  fire 
story. 

So  Publisher  Brown  ran  an  edi¬ 
torial  explaining  the  paper’s  policy 
of  reporting  what  people  do. 
though  it  risks  “unreasonable 
gripes.” 

Started  as  a  weekly  in  1948, 
the  News  will  celebrate  its  third 
birthday  as  a  daily  in  May.  (Cir¬ 
culation  is  now  over  7,500,  which 
covers  not  only  the  Anchorage 
area  but  Seward,  Nome,  Valdez, 
Cordova  and  Kodiak.  The  paper 
never  runs  less  than  eight  pages 
daily  and  often  carries  16  pages. 

■ 

Jury  Finds  Motor 
Routemon  Employe 

Jamestown,  N,  Y. — The  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal  recently  was 
held  jointly  liable  with  a  motor 
route  operator  in  a  $25,300  dam-  | 
age  suit  arising  from  the  death 
of  a  young  motorcycle  operator. 
The  motorcycle  operator  was 
killed  in  collision  with  a  car  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  motor  routeman  who 
was  delivering  copies  of  the  Post- 
Journal  to  his  subscribers. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert 
E.  Noonan  charged  the  jury  to 
consider  the  specific  question  of 
whether  the  motor  routeman  was 
an  employe  of  the  newspaper. 
The  jury  found  that  he  was,  mak¬ 
ing  the  corporation  jointly  liable 
The  judgment  included  $25,000 
for  the  death  and  $300  damages 
for  the  wrecked  motorcycle.  Re¬ 
jected  was  a  claim  of  $5,000  for 
the  victim’s  “conscious  pain.” 
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from  the  U.S.A. 

We  AmeVicaziS  don't  get  mad  easy. 

- 

But  when  w^do*  look  out! 

'  ’, 4  We  pitte4n  im  turn  out  guns,  tanks,  planes  and  ships 

faster^than  anybody  else  on  earth. 

-  /"  »:.■ .  •  ,•>>:,-■  3r^.  :V 

But  nobody  boots  us  into  line.  No  commissars.  No  bayonets. 
No  slave  labor.  We > Just  get  to  work  -  because  we've  got 
something  to  work  j^orv  .  .  .  our  liberties  and  our  freedoms. 

.  -  m' 

?  ,;ly,And^-back  or  our  men  and  machines  is  electric  power  — 
as  imioh'^^^  th^  of  the  world  has. 


business^" 


"^^^ptfidable  power  —  the  kind  provided  by  our 
^%^dtric  light  and  power  companies  —  the  kind 
forin  production  miracles  in  World  War  II.  Today 
itiave  doubled  the  supply  of  electric  power  etvail 


‘  that^hpllJed^iNiadWr^^  production  miracles  in  World  War  II.  Today 
these  odmp^ieS  itiave  doubled  the  supply  of  electric  power  etvail 
;?able^^^^^^^^war  ^and^ th6’i^e,jitepping  it  up  all  the  time. 

have  w^bL^ore  on  the  way  -  and  we 

ki^HRw  to  use  it.  Thatjs  a  good  thing  for  everybody  to 
i?^ii^^ber  right  now.  And  it's  a  good  thing  for  some  people  here 
at'%ome  to  remember  when  they  say  "the  government"  could  do  a 
better,  job  of  running  the  electric  light  and  power  business. 


This  message  is  published  by  the  business -managed, 
tax-paying  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies*  as  an 
V  assurance  that  America  has  the  power  it  needs  today 


;  b^  still  more  for  the  future. 

^^fc&^k*Naine^  on^recjuest  from  this  magazine. 


"(EET  CORLISS  ARCHER  "- Sondoy»-CBS -9  P.  M.,  Easfarn  Tima. 
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•TIteit  neurej  those  fUed  under  date  of  March  it  l$SI.  the  A  BC.  lor  the  six  months  end-ng  March  it.  t$it.  Like  the 

P«W(»fc«T  s  Statr^nt  lor  the  same  period,  uheii  released,  thep  ore  au>-fect  to  audit  bp  tie  A.B.C.  Anp  diHerene* 

Miceen  the  Hpures  as  tiled  bp  a  pubitsher  and  those  contained  in  the  Publisher-,  Aiaiemrnf  when  released  will  be  reported  In 

rCTQgTaph  2#.  ^ 

The^ifews 

sats  MORI. . .  FOR  IBS! 
SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS! 


NEW  YORK.  WorU-rWcgromSnwSwii  COLUMBUS  . CiHxsn 

aEVn.ANO . Press  ONaNNATI . Post 

PITTSBUROH . Preu  KpNTUCKY . Pest 

SAN  FRANQSCO  ......  Newt  Covington  edition,  Gndnnati  Post 

INMANAPOIIS . Timet  KNOXVHXE  ....  Newi-Sentinel 

••iMTol  AtfvartWng  l>>pwtwnt,  330  Rarfc  A««nw«.  N«w  York  CHy 


DENVER . Rocky  Mfn.  Nowt  EVANSVIUE  .  . 

BIRMINOHAM  ....  Pott-Herold  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

MEMPHIS . Prets-Sdmiter  FORT  WORTH  . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE. 
WASHINOTON . Newt  B.  PASO  .  .  .  . 


Chkap*  San  FrandKa  Oatralt  OncinnaM  PhWa^alplila 


